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On  the  best  Modes  of  representing  accurately,  by  Statistical  Returns,  the 
Duration  of  Life,  and  the  Pressure  and  Progress  of  the  Causes  of 
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It  has  for  some  time  been  my  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  through  them  the  attention  of  statists  in 
Europe  and  America,  to  the  best  modes  of  keeping  mortuary  records, 
and  preparing  statistical  returns,  to  show  the  duration  of  life  and  the  pres- 
sure and  progress  of  the  causes  of  mortality,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
population  in  different  districts  and  countries. 

The  first  topic  on  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  Society,  is 
as  to  what  is  the  best  mode  that  is  at  present  practicable  of  representing 
the  annual  mortality  in  any  population. 

With  the  permission  of  the  council  I  am  enabled  to  present  for  con- 
sideration those  parts  of  an  official  report  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  this  subject. 

The  mode  generally  in  use  is  to  take  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the 
population,  to  represent  the  comparative  mortality  in  different  districts; 
and  these  proportions  are  generally  given  by  statists,  and  received  by 
the  public,  as  representing  the  average  ages  of  death  in  any  population. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  work  on  Annuities  and  Reversionary  Payments,  states 
that  in  his  time  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  London  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  was  rather  more  than  1  to  22  of  the  population  annually,  which 
he  states  as  an  equivalent  proposition  to  saying  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  to  all  who  died  was  22  years.  Or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  states  that — "  One  with  another,  then,  they  will  have  an  expectation 
of  life  of  22^  years  ;  that  is,  one  of  22^  will  die  every  year."  (p.  255.) 
In  p.  274  he  observes,  that — 

"In  the  dukedom  of  Wurtemberg,  the  inhabitants,  Mr.  Susmilch  says, 
are  numbered  every  year ;  and  from  the  average  of  5  years,  ending  in 
1754,  it  appeared  that,  taking  the  towns  and  country  together,  1  in  32 
died  annually.  In  another  province  which  he  mentions,  consisting  of 
635,998  inhabitants,  1  in  33  died  annually.  From  these  facts  he  con- 
cludes, that,  taking  a  whole  country  in  gross,  including  all  cities  and 
villages,  mankind  enjoy  among  them  about  32  or  33  years  each  of  exist- 
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ence.  This,  very  probably,  is  below  the  truth;  from  -whence  it  will 
follow,  that  a  child  born  in  a  country  parish  or  village  has  at  least  an 
expectation  of  36  or  37  years ;  supposing  the  proportion  of  country  to 
town  inhabitants  to  be  as  3^  to  1,  which,  I  think,  this  ingenious  writer's 
observations  prove  to  be  nearly  the  case  in  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
and  some  other  kingdoms." 

By  Mr.  Milne,  in  his  work  on  Annuities,  and  in  his  article  on  mortality 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  by  Dr.  Bissett  Haw- 
kins, and  by  nearly  all  statistical  writers,  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the 
population,  and  the  average  ages  of  death,  are  treated  as  equivalent.  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  has  been  misled  to  adopt  the  same  view.  He  states  in 
his  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Health,  p.  135,  that  "There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mortality  at  present  throughout  Europe,  taking  all  coun- 
tries together,  including  towns  and  villages,  and  combining  all  classes 
into  one  aggregate,  is  1  in  36.  Susmilch,  a  celebrated  German  writer, 
who 'flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  estimated  it  at  this 
average  at  that  period.  The  result  of  all  Mr.  Finlaison's  investigations 
is,  that  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Europe  does  not  materially  differ  at 
the  present  time."  "  It  has  been  shown  that  the  average  mortality  at 
present  at  Ostend,  is  1  in  36,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  assert,  that 
a  new-born  child  at  Ostend  has  an  expectation  of  35^  years  of  life." 

Reference  is  usually  made  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Milne  as  the  autho- 
ritv  on  whom  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the  population  are  taken  as 
equivalents  of  the  ages  of  death,  and  as  data  for  the  construction  of 
tables  to  show  the  expenditure  of  life. 

Mr.  Milne's  data  are  thus  stated  in  his  chapter  "  On  the  construction 
of  Tables  of  Mortality,"  in  the  article,  "  Mortality,"  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica:"  "  Now  let  us  suppose,"  says  he,  "  the  population 
of  a  place  to  have  remained  invariable  for  one  or  two  hundred  years 
past"  (a  state  of  things  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
moderate  sized  market -town  for  two  or  three  years,  much  less  two  cen- 
turies), "  during  which  period  10,000  children  have  been  born  alive  at 
10,000  equal  intervals  of  time  in  each  year"  (a  state  of  things  to  which 
it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  find  an  approximation  at  any  time  or  in 
any  place)  ;  "  also  that  there  having  been  no  migration "  (another 
state  of  things  equally  difficult  to  find),  "  and  the  law  of  mortality 
having  been  always  the  same,  both  the  number  of  the  living  and  that  of 
the  annual  deaths  have  remained  constant ;  the  whole  of  the  annual 
deaths  at  all  ages,  as  well  as  the  number  of  annual  births,  having  been 
10,000."  "Then,  if  the  law  of  mortality,  exhibited  in  the  above  table, 
be  that  which  obtains  in  the  place  just  mentioned,  that  table  will  represent 
the  stream  of  life  which  flows  through  it,  and  fills  the  vacancies  left  by  those 
who  advance  in  age,  or  are  carried  off  by  death,  their  successors  inces- 
santlv  following  and  being  followed  in  the  same  course." 

Having  assumed  these  data,  he  reasons  upon  the  assumption 
(which,  for  practical  purposes,  to  which  such  reasonings  are  proposed  to 
be  applied,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  misleading  as  would  be  reasoning  in 
physics  for  practical  purposes  on  assumptions  of  a  perfectly  calm  sea, 
and  a  perfectly  regular  wind  or  stationary  atmosphere,  for  two  centuries), 
— and,  by  a  chain  of  fifteen  more  propositions,  none  of  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  controvert,  demonstrates  that  "  the  number  of  years  in  the 
expectation  of  life  at  any  age  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  living  persons 
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at  that  age  and  upwards,  out  of  which  one  dies  annually.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  expectation  of  life  at  40  years  of  age  being  25  •  495  years,  the 
proportion  of  the  living  in  the  place,  aged  40  years  and  upwards,  who  die 
annually,  is  1  of  25*495,  or,  which  is  the  same,  1000  out  of  25,495." 

Having  of  late  had  occasion  to  make  rather  extensive  observations  on 
this  subject,  it  appears  to  be  a  pubic  duty  to  state,  that  in  no  class  of 
persons,  in  no  district  or  country,  and  in  no  tract  of  time,  has  the  fact 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  in  coincidence  with  these  hypotheses  ;  and  also  that 
returns  of  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the  population,  when  taken  singly, 
•as  the  exponents  of  the  average  duration  of  life,  are  often  mischievously 
misleading,  exaggerating  those  chances  of  life  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
double  the  real  amount.  If  Dr.  Price,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with 
Susmilch's  hypothesis,  had  taken  the  actual  ages  of  the  dying  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  he  would  have  found  only  a  casual  approximation  to 
the  hypothesis  for  the  whole  metropolis ;  and  if  he  had  taken  the  worst 
conditioned  districts,  that,  as  applied  to  them,  he  would  probably  have 
found  he  was  in  error  full  one-half.  On  Mr.  Milne's  own  data  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the  population  at  Carlisle,  instead 
of  coinciding  with  the  ascertained  average  ages  of  death  (i.e.  38*72,) 
were  in  the  year  1710,  1  in  35  ;  in  1787,  they  were  one  in  43 ;  and  in 
1801,  they  were  1  in  44.  Having  caused  an  average  to  be  deduced 
from  the  actual  ages  of  5,200,141  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  Prussian 
States  from  1820  to  1834,  it  appears  that  instead  of  36  years,  the  actual 
average  age  of  deaths  was  only  28  years  and  10  months.  The  average 
ages  of  death  in  France,  as  deduced  from  Douvillard's  table,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  one  million  of  deaths,  instead  of  being  36  years,  was 
28  years  and  5  months. 

The  public  errors,  created  and  maintained  by  taking  the  proportions  of 
deaths  as  exponents  of  the  average  ages  of  death,  or  of  the  chances  of  life 
to  the  population,  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  actual  experience 
amongst  nearly  two  millions  of  the  population,  or  upwards  of  forty-five 
thousand  deaths  in  thirty-two  districts,  equivalent  to  as  many  populous 
towns,  which  the  Registrar- General  has  obligingly  enabled  me  to  examine 
for  the  year  1839. 

The  Carlisle  table  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  duration  of  life,  to 
measure  the  loss  of  life  in  the  several  districts,  as  that  table  gives  the 
probability  of  life  from  infancy,  well  ascertained  for  one  town,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  the  experience  of  the  annuity  offices,  on  the  select  class  of 
lives  insured  by  them,  and  with  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  from 
the  mortuary  registries,  showing  the  average  age  of  death  in  the  county 
of  Hereford.  Each  of  the  recognized  insurance  tables  may,  however,  be 
used.  If  the  Carlisle  table  be  taken,  the  chances  of  life  at  infancy  would 
be  38-72;  by  the  Chester  table  it  would  be  36 '70;  by  the  North- 
ampton, 25*18 ;  by  the  MontpeUier  table,  25*36;  by  the  last  Swedish 
table,  39  *  39 ;  by  the  experience  of  Geneva,  40  •  18.  After  the  attainment 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  these  several  tables  give  the  chances  of  life  as 
follows  : — by  the  Carlisle  table  it  would  be  41  "46  ;  by  the  Chester  table, 
36*48;  by  the  Northampton  table,  33*43;  by  the  MontpeUier  table, 
37  •  99  ;  by  the  Swedish  table,  39 '  98 ;  by  the  Geneva  experience,  37*67; 
and  by  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  41*67.  For  civic  jxir- 
poses  in  this  country,  the  most  important  period  for  considering  the 
chances  of  life  is  after  coming  of  age,  or  after  the  attainment  of  twenty- 
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one  years ;  the  average  ages  of  all  who  die  above  that  age,  in  each  dis- 
trict'of  the  metropolis,  arc  therefore  given  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  loss 
of  life  to  each  class  of  adults,  which  is  the  more  important  to  be  ob- 
served, as  it  has  been  hastily  supposed  that  the  pressure  of  the  more 
common  and  removeable  causes  of  disease  is  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
infant  population. 

In  illustration  of  the  errors  occasioned  by  taking  the  proportions  of 
deaths  as  the  exponent  of  the  duration  of  life  ;  if  we  take  tlie  proportions 
of  deaths  in  the  district  of  Islington,  with  its  population  of  55,720,  we 
find  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  only  1  to  every  55  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  would  appear  to  be  16  years  beyond  the  chances  given  by  the 
chief  insurance  table,  deemed  a  healthy  standard  ;  whereas,  when  we  ex- 
amine the  average  death   of  all  that   population  who  have  died  during 
that  year,  we  find  it  to  be  only  '29  years  ;  in  other  words,  we  find  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  period  of  existence  has  even  in  that  district  been 
shortened  by  at  least  nine  years  below  the  period  assigned  by  the  Carlisle 
table.    If  we  examine  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  death  upon  each  class 
of  the  community,  in  the  same  district,  we  find  that  the  class  of  artisans, 
instead  of  attaining  39  years,  have,  on  the  average,  been  cut  off  at  19  years; 
and  hence  that  children  and  adults,  and  on  the  average  ail  those  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  who  have  died,  have  been  deprived  of  20  years  of  the  natural 
expectation  of  life  ;  and  that  even  the  class  of  adults  who  have  died  have 
been  deprived  of  15    years  of  working  ability,  involving  extensive  or- 
phanage and  premature  widowhood.      If  we  take  such  a   district  as 
Bethnal  Green,  inhabited  by  weavers  and  a  badly  conditioned  popula- 
tion, the  returns  of  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  to  the  population 
(1  in  41)  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  an   average  vitality  of  nearly 
double  the  real  amount,  which  appears  from  this  year's  return  to  be  only 
22  years  for  the  whole  population.     For  the  lowest  classes  in  that  dis- 
trict it   is   no   more  than    18  years.     In  the   parish   of  St.   Margaret, 
Leicester,  which  has   a  population  of  22,000,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
artisans  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  where  the  average  age 
of  death  in  the  whole  parish  was,  during  the  year  1840,  18  years,  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ages  of  death  in  the  different  streets,  when  it 
appeared  that  this  average  was  made   up  as  follows : — Average  age  of 
deaths  in  the  streets  that  were  drained,  (and  that  by  no  means  perfectly,) 
23 i-  years;  in  the  streets  that  were  partially  drained,  17^  years;  in  the 
streets  that  were  entirely  undrained,  13 J-  years.     Though   the   defective 
drainage  and  cleansing  was  the  main  cause,  it  was  doubtless  not  the  only 
cause  of  this  variation.     That,  however,  was  a  year  of  a  heavy  mortality, 
and  the  average  age  of  death   in  that  and  another  district,  during  the 
years  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  was  in  the  streets  drained,  25^  years;  in 
those  partly  drained,  21,  and  those  not  drained   17  years.     The  general 
average  was  21  years.     The  proportions  of  death  to  the  population  in 
Leicester  were,  during  the  same  period,  1  in  36  J. 

So  far  as  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  people,  before  a  census  was 
taken,  may  be  depended  upon,  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  deaths  in  the  metropolis  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
1  to  20.  At  the  time  the  first  census  was  taken  (1801)  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  popvilation  within  the  bills  of  mortality  appeared  to  be 
1  to  39.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  to  be  1  to  40.  Having  had  the 
average  ages  of  death  within  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the  metropolis,  cal- 
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culated  from  the  earliest  to  the  later  returns  published,  they  appear  to  be, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  the  returns,  which  are  only  given  in 
quinquennial  and  decennial  periods,  as  follows : — 
Of  all  returned  as  having  died  during  the — 

The  average  Age  was : 

22  years,  from  1728  to  1749      . 
25  years,  from  1750  to  1774 
25  years,  from  1775  to  1799       . 
25  years,  from  1800' to  1825      . 
6  years,  from  1825  to  1830  .  . 

Thus,  whilst  it  would  appear  from  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths 
to  the  population,  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  the  metropolis  has 
doubled  during  the  last  century,  it  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  average 
ages  themselves,  that  it  has  only  increased  four  years  and  nine  months, 
or  about  one-fifth.  The  district  of  the  old  bills  of  mortality  comprehends 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  metropolis.  The  average  age  of  death  for 
the  year  1839,  for  the  whole  metropolis,  it  will  have  been  seen,  is  only  27 
years.  So  far  as  an  average  for  that  year  for  the  old  district  can  be  made  out 
from  the  several  recent  returns,  it  would  appear  to  be  no  more  than  26 
years.  But  the  earlier  mortuary  registration  was  known  to  be  extremely 
defective,  especially  in  the  registration  of  deaths  in  the  poorer  districts, 
and  the  recent  lower  averages  are  ascribable  to  the  closer  registration  of 
the  infantile  mortality  in  those  districts.  The  earlier  returns  are  only  to 
be  regarded  in  so  far  as  the  errors  from  period  to  period  are  likely  to  have 
compensated  each  other ;  they  are  only  adduced  as  indicating  the  degree 
of  proportionate  progression,  correspondent  with  the  general  physical  im- 
provements of  the  population.  But  the  slow  general  improvement,  made 
up  by  the  great  improvements  of  particular  classes,  is  consistent  with  the 
positive  deterioration  of  others.  The  average  age  of  death  of  the  whole  of 
the  working  classes  we  have  seen  is  still  no  more  than  22  years  in  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis.  In  large  sub-districts,  if  we  could  distinguish 
accurately  the  classes  of  deaths,  the  average  would  be  found  to  be  not 
more  than  half  that  period :  a  rate  of  mortality  ascribable  to  increased 
over-crowding  and  stationary  accommodation,  greatly  below  anything 
that  probably  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  The  chief 
errors  in  the  ordinary  statistical  returns  are  errors  which  cause  the 
extent  of  the  evils  which  depress  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  mortality  consequent  on  those  evils  to  be  under-estimated. 

The  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  ages  of  the  populations  from  the 
proportions  of  deaths,  have  perhaps  arisen  from  assumptions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  states  of  things  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  namely,  perfectly  stationary 
populations,  and  perfectly  stationary  causes  of  death.  I  have  been  asked, 
"  If  1  out  of  40  die  yearly,  must  not  the  average  age  of  all  who  die  be 
40  years?"  The  answer,  by  actual  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that 
it  is  often  not  30  years ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  will  be 
most  conveniently  illustrated  by  hypothetical  cases.  For  example,  let  it 
be  assumed  that  in  any  given  year  40  persons  die  out  of  1600,  which  is 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  40,  and  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  preva- 
lence of  measles,  or  some  disease  to  which  children  are  subject,  the 
greater  number  of  deaths  occur  amongst  the  infant  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  hence,  out  of  the  40  deaths,  20  occur  at  5  years  of  age,  10  at 
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25,  and  10  at  60.  Then  the  total  existence  had,  would  have  been  (20 
X  5)  +  (10  X  25)  +  (10  X  60)  =  100  +  250  +  600  =  950  years, 
and  this  divided  by  40,  the  number  uho  died,  would  give  V/  =  24  years, 
nearly  as  the  average  duration  of  life  to  each  of  the  40  who  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  severe  winter,  in  which  the  peculiar 
causes  of  mortality  may  have  pressed  unusually  heavy  upon  the  older 
lives,  and  let  the  numbers  who  died  have  been  20  at  60  years  of  age ; 
10  at  40  ;  and  10  at  5 ;  in  such  case,  the  total  existence  enjoyed  would 
have  been  (20  x  60)  +  (10  X  40)  +  (10  x  5)  =  1200  +  40  +  50 
=  1650  years,  which,  divided  by  40,  would  give  ^f  S"  =  'ili  years,  as  the 
average  duration  of  life  to  each. 

And  again,  where,  in  fact,  the  proportion  of  death  in  one  year  may  be 
represented  as  1  death  out  of  20  of  the  population  ;  the  average  existence 
enjoyed  may  be  greater  than  when  1  in  40  died  for  the  reason  given  in 
the  former  case.  As  for  example,  in  the  year  when  1  in  20  died,  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  deaths  were  among  the  older  lives,  and  that, 
taking  one  with  another,  the  average  age  of  all  who  died  might  be  50; 
while  in  the  other  case  the  mortality  might  have  been  amongst  the  infant 
population,  when  the  average  age  might  have  been  20.  If  the  proportion 
of  1  in  40,  or  1  in  20,  were  to  obtain  each  year  continuously,  taking  one 
life  with  another,  the  average  duration  to  a  population  just  born,  of  whom 
1  in  40  died,  and  whose  place  should  be  supplied  each  year  by  a  new 
birth,  would  be  about  20  years  to  each  life,  or  one-half;  and  of  a  similar 
population,  of  whom  1  out  of  20  died  amiually,  the  average  duration  of 
life  to  each  would  be  about  10  years,  or  one-half  the  period  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  all  the  lives  would  have  expired. 

When  these  examples  are  considered,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
average  age  of  death  may  remain  stationary,  or  may  go  on  increasing, 
whilst  the  proportions  of  death  remain  the  same,  or  vary.  The  actual 
mortality  of  most  districts  is  found  to  be  coincident  chiefly  with  its  phy- 
sical condition,  and  is  most  accurately  measured  by  the  years  of  vitality 
which  have  been  enjoyed,  i.  e.  by  the  average  age  of  death,  or  the  total 
numbers  of  years  which  every  individual  who  has  died  has  lived,  divided 
by  the  numbers  who  have  died.  The  numbers  of  deaths  increase  or  di- 
minish considerably,  and  frequently  create  erroneous  impressions,  whilst 
the  average  ages  of  death  are  found  to  maintain  a  comparatively  steady 
course,  always  nearest  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  population,  and  give 
the  most  sure  indications. 

The  chief  test  of  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality  is  then  the 
duration  of  life  in  years  ;  and  whatever  age  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
of  the  natural  age,  or  the  average  age  of  the  individual  in  any  commu- 
nity may  be  taken  to  judge  what  are  the  standard  numbers  of  death  in 
that  same  community.  For  example,  in  the  returns  of  the  St.  George's 
Hanover  Square  district,  it  appears  that  in  1839,  the  proportions  of 
death  was  1  to  50  of  the  population  ;  but  the  average  numbers  of  years 
which  1325  individuals,  who  died  during  that  year,  had  lived,  was  only 
31  years,  or  8  years  below  the  average  period  of  life  in  Carlisle.  There 
was  then  in  that  district  durhig  that  year  a  total  loss  of  10,600  years  of 
life,  which,  at  39  years,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  an  excess  of  deaths 
of  272  persons,  and  in  a  healthy  state  the  proportions  of  deaths  should 
have  been  1  in  63,  instead  of  1  in  50  of  the  population. 

The  etiect  of  migration  or  of  emigration,  in  disturbing  the  results  of  re- 
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turns  of  tlie  average  ages  of  death  in  particular  localities,  appears  to  be 
commonly  much  exaggerated. 

As  formerly,  when  navy  surgeons,  overlooking  the  filth  of  their  ships, 
which  has  of  late  been  removed,  and  not  perceiving  the  effects  of  the  at- 
mospheric impurities  arising  from  the  over-crowding,  which  have  since 
been  diminished  by  better  ventilation,  directed  their  whole  attention  to 
supposed  distant  causes  and  mysterious  agencies,  and  were  wont  to  as- 
cribe the  whole  of  the  fever  which  ravaged  a  fleet  to  infection  from  some 
casual  hand,  who  was  found  to  have  been  received  on  board  from  some 
equally  filthy  and  ill-kept  prison,  where  the  "gaol  fever"  had  been 
prevalent ;  so  now,  in  some  of  our  towns,  we  find  much  ingenuity 
exercised  to  avoid  the  immediate  force  of  the  facts  presented  by  such 
returns,  by  a  search  for  collateral  and  incidental  defects  in  them.  Thus, 
in  Liverpool  the  whole  of  its  vast  excess  of  mortality  has  been  charged 
upon  the  poorer  passengers  who  pass  through  the  port.  In  other  towns, 
also,  all  the  excess  of  deaths  from  epidemic  or  infectious  disease  is 
charged  upon  the  vagrant  population.  In  New  York  and  some  of  the 
American  cities,  where  inquiries  have  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
the  sanatory  inquiry  in  this  country,  a  common  observation  made  on  the 
proved  excess  of  mortality  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  "  foreigners  " 
frequent  the  city.  An  inquiry  into  the  cases  themselves  would  generally 
show  that  if,  instead  of  the  proportion  of  the  immigrant  population  being 
a  small  per  centage,  it  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
included ;  still  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  sickness  and  mortality,  from 
consumption  and  other  diseases,  amongst  the  resident  population,  is  the 
greatest;  and  that  even  in  lodging-houses  the  disease  most  frequently 
appears  first  in  the  occupants  who  are  stationary,  and  last  in  the  new 
comers.  In  some  badly  conditioned  districts,  where  there  is  a  very 
severe  mortality  observable  in  children,  a  less  proportionate  amount  of 
mortality  prevails  amongst  the  adults  who  are  migrant,  than  on  other 
adults  resident  in  somewhat  less  depressed  districts,  but  who  are  more 
stationary.  Of  all  classes,  (unless  it  be  the  higher  classes,  who  resort  to 
watering-places,)  it  is  not  the  sickly  and  the  weakly  who  travel  for  sub- 
sistence as  handicraftsmen,  or  for  subsistence  in  commerce,  but  the 
healthy  and  robust.  In  so  far  as  the  general  results  of  mortuary  regis- 
tration of  any  district  are  disturbed  by  a  population  who  are  migrant, 
(who  are  not  only  above  the  average  strength,  but  who  generally  come 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  health,  by  travel  in  the  open  air  and  a 
purer  atmosphere,)  they  are  usually  disturbed  by  unduly  raising  and 
giving  the  locality  an  appearance  of  an  average  of  health,  and  the  fatally 
deceptive  chances  of  longevity  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  localities  gain  by  the  average  health  and  strength  of  the  mi- 
grant population,  other  districts  have  the  credit  of  a  share  of  the  excess 
of  disease  and  mortality  which  really  belong  to  unhealthy  localities.  In 
other  words,  the  population  migrating  through  such  districts  carrv  away 
more  disease  and  mortality  from  the  crowded  districts  than  they  take 
into  them.  If  there  had  been  a  mortuary  registration  at  Walcheren,  or 
any  pestilential  stations  productive  of  an  excessive  mortality  in  the  army, 
the  registries  probably  would  not  have  given  the  localities  credit  for  more 
than  half  the  mortality  which  belonged  to  them.  The  real  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  more  depressed  town  districts  are  "often  made  to  appear 
lower  than  they  are  by  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  distant  workhouses, 
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hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  for  whj^h  no  credit  is  given  to  the  locality 
where  the  cause  of  death  occurred. 

It  would  doubtless  proportionately- enhance  the  value  of  such  returns 
as  those  in  question,  if  the  rule  were  fully  carried  out,  that  "  the  popula- 
tion enumerated  must  always  be  precisely  that  which  produces  the 
deaths  registered;"  the  grand  desideratum  being,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Milne,  for  insurance  purposes,  "  to  determine  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  at  each  age  which  takes  place  among  the  living  at  the  same 
age  ;"*  but  the  facts  cited  of  the  greater  proportion  of  adults,  and 
of  health  in  those  adults  who  are  immigrant,  will  answer  the  objec- 
tions to  the  superior  applicability  to  local  or  class  insurance  tables, 
deduced  from  actual  local  observation  of  the  local  rate  of  mortality 
prevalent  amongst  that  population,  whether  migrant  or  stationary,  and 
without  reference  to  the  actual  ages  of  the  living  (though  that  were  de- 
sirable), compared  with  deductions  from  any  general  insurance  table,  i.  c, 
the  experience  of  a  distant  and  wholly  unconnected  population.  Deductions 
from  tables,  however  correctly  made  from  the  experience  of  other  towns, 
must  be,  and  are  proved,  by  such  experience  as  that  hereafter  cited,  to  be, 
merely  "  guess-work."  Vide  '  General  Sanatory  Report,'  pp.  218,  219.  For 
myself,  I  make  it  a  general  rule  of  precaution  neither  to  receive  nor  adduce 
statistical  returns  as  evidence  without  previous  inquiry,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, into  the  particulars  on  which  they  are  founded,  or  with  which  they  are 
connected.  I  adduce  them  less  as  principal  evidence,  proving  anything 
by  themselves,  than  as  proximate  measures,  or  as  indications  of  the  extent 
of  the  operation  of  causes  substantiated  by  distinct  investigations.  The 
general  conclusions  which  the  facts  that  have  come  to  ray  knowledge  tend 
to  establish  on  the  subject  of  the  experience  of  mortality  are,  that  there 
is  no  general  law  of  mortality  yet  established  that  is  applicable  to  all 
countries  or  to  all  classes,  or  to  all  times,  as  commonly  assumed ;  that 
every  place,  and  class,  and  period  has  rather  its  own  circumstances  and 
its  own  law,  varying  with  those  circumstances ;  that  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  any  class,  or  place,  or  period  (even  with  the  disturbances  of  any 
ordinary  amount  of  migration,  or  immigration,  or  any  ordinary  influx 
of  young  lives  from  births)  is  a  safer  guide  than  any  insurance  table 
deduced  from  the  experience  of  another  people  living  at  another 
time  and  place,  or  any  assumed  general  law. 

Though  the  mean  of  the  actual  years  of  life  attained  by  any  popula- 
tion may  be  the  more  correct  standard  for  all  general  purposes,  than  the 
proportions  of  death  to  the  population,  yet  when  the  mean  ages  of  deaths 
are  deduced  from  a  miscellaneous  and  fluctuating  population,  it  doubtless 
appears  to  be  subject  to  another  source  of  inaccuracy  which  requires 
attention.  If  the  population  be  increasing,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
increase  will  be  from  an  increasing  number  of  births ;  that  there  will  in 
this  case  be  a  larger  proportion  of  young  lives  from  which  the  deaths 
will  be  taken,  it  being  commonly  assumed  that  a  certain  and  unvariably 
heavy  rate  of  mortality  is  a  necessary  incident  to  infantile  life.  It  is, 
however,  an  unproved  assumption,  that  the  increase  of  population  arises 
always  and  wholly  from  the  increase  of  births.  The  increase  may,  and 
often  does,  take  place,  from  the  removal  of  causes  of  mortality,  from 
an  increase  of  health,   and    from  fewer   deaths  among   the   adults,  in 

*  Art.  '  Mortality,"  Eiicy.  Britan.  last  edit.;  p.  524. 
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the  various  stages  of  adult  life.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen,  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  ages  of  the  living  which  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  last  census,  when  the  ages  were 
taken,  that  this  increase  of  health  in  certain  classes  of  adults,  is  probably 
a  considerable  element  of  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population. 
The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  any  district  may  have 
arisen  from  immigration.  The  returns  under  the  last  census  of  the  birth- 
places of  the  inhabitants  shows  that  in  the  towns  this  has  been  a  very 
considerable  element  of  increase,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  it  must  have  been  the  only  one. 

There  are  a  few  places  where  the  population  has  remained  stationary, 
and  the  increase  having  been  general,  differences  of  the  different  rates  of 
increase  in  different  places,  will,  I  apprehend  be  found  not  to  affect  in 
any  considerable  degree  returns  of  the  average  ages  of  death,  as  the  best 
available  means  of  comparison  of  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality 
between  place  and  place.  But  in  the  comparisons  made  between  town 
and  country,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  towns  having  been  made 
up  chiefly  by  immigration,  and  that  mostly  of  young  unmarried  persons  , 
and  in  all  cases  of  persons  of  a  more  vigorous  constitution,  this  increase 
of  population,  as  already  stated,  must  increase  the  mean  ages  of  death 
beyond  the  term  properly  due  to  the  native  town  populations. 

I  cannot,  however,  permit  to  pass  unchallenged  generally  assumed 
"laws  "  of  a  heavy  mortality  as  being  necessarily  and  indiscriminately  ap- 
plicable to  every  stage  of  infant  life.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  Sanatory 
Report,  that  in  the  same  districts  where  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  the 
gentry  died,  more  than  one-half  the  children  of  the  working  classes  have 
died,  and  this  excess  of  deaths  amongst  the  poorer  classes  was  traced  to 
preventible  causes.  The  experience  of  Geneva,  and  other  places  which 
may  be  cited,  I  submit  disprove  the  assumption  that  a  large  mass  of 
human  life  is  necessarily  created  to  be  immediately  destroyed. 

Yet  on  this  assumption  it  has  been  objected  that  the  mean  ages  of 
death  can  only  be  used  as  a  standard  where  ^the  ages  of  the  living  are 
ascertained  ;  for  that  where  there  is  a  young  population,  there  must  be  a 
greater  mortality  than  where  there  is  an  old  population.  This  objection 
substitutes  the  effect  for  the  cause  ;  it  says,  "  There  must  be  an  exces- 
sive mortality,  because  there  is  an  excessively  young  population ;''  the 
facts,  when  investigated,  I  apprehend,  reverse  the  sequence,  and  show 
that  there  is  an  excessively  young  and  burthensome  population,  because 
there  is  an  excessive  mortality.  The  excessive  mortality  slaughtering 
infants  quickens  births,  from  physical  laws  already  explained  : — sweeping 
away  adults  of  the  marriageable  age  before  their  time,  it  opens  places  of 
work  and  subsistence,  to  be  occupied  by  other  young  adults,  and  quickens 
marriages  with  the  young ;  it  sweeps  away  adults  before  they  attain  old  age, 
and  thus  produces  a  young  population  in  large  numbers.  A  low  average 
age  of  death,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  produces,  and  is  found 
generally  to  indicate,  the  existence  of  young  population.  I  have  ex- 
amined, with  a  view  to  its  introduction  as  an  element  of  vital  statistics, 
the  mean  ages  of  the  living  amongst  whom  the  deaths  returned  occur. 
Though  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality  affects  the  ages  of  the 
entire  living  population,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  yet  has  been  observed,  affect 
them  in  any  perceptible  coincidence  with  the  mean  ages  of  death.  The 
apparent  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  the  worst-conditioned  districts  tie 
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gaps  made  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  adults  are  to  a  great  extent  im- 
mediately filled  up  by  the  immigration  of  adults,  Avhich  we  know  takes 
place  in  towns ;  and  the  infantile  deaths  are  made  up  by  the  rapid  re- 
production which  in  all  the  places  yet  examined  keeps  a-head  of  the  mor- 
tality of  that  class.  The  infantile  deaths  in  one  district  are  sometimes 
more  than  double  the  infantile  deaths  in  another;  yet,  from  the  increased 
amount  of  births,  the  proportions  of  the  living  at  that  age  are  the  greatest 
in  the  districts  of  the  greatest  mortality.  In  Liverpool,  for  example, 
where  the  mean  age  of  death  is  about  18  years,  the  mean  age  of  the 
living  is  25  years ;  and  whilst  in  Herefordshire,  where  the  mean  age  of 
death  is  39  years,  the  mean  age  of  the  living  is  between  28  and  29 
years.     This  topic,  however,  appears  to  be  entirely  open  to  investigation. 

Successful  investigation  must  be  conducted  in  situ,  and  by  the  ex- 
amination of  particular  cases,  in  which  returns  are  to  be  printed.  So 
far  as  examination  has  yet  proceeded,  wherever  one  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  one  part  of  a  class  of  the  population,  have  been  located  for  a 
length  of  time  in  undrained,  uncleansed,  filthy,  and  badly  ventilated 
abodes,  it  is  certain  that  amongst  that  population  will  be  found  a  low 
mean  age  of  death,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  wages.  From  the  surrounding  physical  circumstances  of  the 
population,  if  bad,  a  low  average  of  death,  if  good  the  contrary,  may  with 
certainty  be  predicted,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  living  population, 
its  increase,  or  decrease,  or  general  movement.  The  mean  age  of  death 
is  found  in  most  steady  coincidence  with  the  physical  of  all  other  circum- 
stances. The  effects  of  morbid  miasma,  or  the  pressure  of  common 
causes  of  disease,  are  manifested  immediately  on  all  surrounding  human 
life,  (and  there  is  evidence  to  believe  they  are  manifest  in  their  degree  on 
animal  life,)  in  its  several  stages,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  destructive  agents,  and  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
beings  exposed  to  them ;  the  effects  are  seen  first  on  infants ;  then  on 
children,  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  strength  ;  then  on  females,  or  on 
the  sickly,  the  aged,  and  feeble ;  last  of  all,  on  the  robust  workmen,  and 
on  them  it  appears  on  those  parts  of  the  body  that  have  been  previously 
weakened  by  excess  or  by  illness. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  exemplifying  at  length  the  practical  errors 
that  arise  in  the  matter  of  insurance  from  the  neglect  to  verify  at  every 
step  the  facts,  and  from  substituting  hypothesis  and  assumed  data  for 
actual  observations.  But  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  habits,  modes  of 
living,  and  general  circumstances  of  the  gentry  and  professional  persons 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  a  closer  coincidence  than  perhaps  amongst 
any  other  class.  Nearly  all  the  returns  that  have  been  taken,  show  a 
coincidence  of  the  mean  ages  of  death,  with  these  circumstances.  The 
mean  age  of  death  of  the  class  of  gentry  or  professional  persons,  inclu- 
sive of  their  children,  in  towns  is  about  44  years  ,  in  the  rural  districts 
it  appears  to  rise  higher,  and  to  be  about  50  years.  The  Carlisle  in- 
surance table,  which  is  deduced  from  the  former  experience  of  the  ichole 
population  of  a  well-situated  town,  and  which  gives  an  expectation  of 
38  "72  years  of  life  at  infancy,  is  a  sufficiently  safe  basis  of  experience 
for  the  insurance  offices,  whose  class  of  insurances  consists  chiefly  of 
gentry  and  persons  of  the  better  condition.  But  when  such  tables  are 
attempted  to  be  applied,  as  they  often  are,  to  persons  in  other  circum- 
stances,  the   extensive   ruin  of  benefit  clubs  attests  the  consequence. 
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The  Northampton  table,  which  gives  an  expectation  of  life  of  25 '18 
years,  might  be  safely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  drained  streets  of 
Leicester,  where  the  average  age  of  death  was  25^  years  ;  but  if  applied 
as  the  basis  of  a  society,  to  insure  the  casualties  of  mortality  occurring 
in  the  undrained  streets,  where  the  average  age  of  death  was  17  years, 
the  benefits  or  funds  of  the  institution  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  so- 
ciety would  be  ruined  eight  years  before  its  time.  Any  disturbance  from 
immigration,  or  from  an  increase  of  births,  would  probably  only  avert  the 
ruin  for  a  year  or  two.  The  consideration  of  the  necessity  and  value  of 
actual  observation  I  deem  the  more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a 
form  of  tables,  founded  on  assumed  radixes  and  hypothetical  adjustments, 
which  have  occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  Germany,  having  been 
lately  proposed  for  adoption  in  this  country.  The  hypothesis  on  which 
these  tables  are  formed  may  be  thus  stated: — If  in  1000  persons  born  in 
any  country,  500  live  beyond  40  years,  that  is  the  expectation  of  life  of 
that  population,  because  at  birth  it  is  an  equal  chance  to  every  one  whe- 
ther it  attain  40  years  or  not.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothetical  basis 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  as  shortly  illustrated  by  another  hypothesis.  Sup- 
pose that  of  the  1000,  500  died  immediately  after  birth ;  that  the 
other  500  lived  to  attain  40  years,  and  were  immediately  cut  ofi'.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  the  expectation  of  life  would  be  40  years,  al- 
though the  actual  mean  number  of  years  they  all  lived  was  only  20  years. 
No  table  of  life  is,  I  submit,  to  be  depended  upon  which  gives  the  popu- 
lation an  expectation  of  life  beyond  what  they  actually  do  get ;  and  what 
they  actually  get  must  be  ascertained  not  by  hypothesis,  but  from  trust- 
worthy registries.  On  the  assumed  radixes,  and  by  the  formula  above 
stated,  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  Metropolis  is  made  to  be  40  years,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact,  that  by  the  registries  they  actually  attain  less  than 
30  years.  The  tables  of  Mr.  Milne's  own  construction  do  not  agree  with 
the  hypothesis ;  for  example,  the  expectation  of  life  deduced  from  the 
years  is,  by  the  Carlisle  table,  38*72.  If  it  were  made  up  from  the 
period  when  half  the  lives  on  which  the  table  was  formed  had  died,  it 
would  have  been  41.  But  in  nearly  all  other  tables  than  his  own  the 
difference  is  wide  indeed :  for  example,  bv  Duvillard's  table,  which  gave 
29  years'  expectation  of  life  at  infancy,  but  half  were  dead  at  20;  by  the 
Montpelier  table,  which  gave  27  years'  expectation  of  female  life  at  in- 
fancy, half  were  dead  at  5  years  ;  and  for  males  the  expectation  of  life  was 
23  years  at  infancy,  whereas  half  were  dead  at  4  years.  And  the  new 
table  of  mortality  prepared  by  the  chief  actuaries  in  the  metropolis  on 
the  experience  of  their  several  offices,  and  which,  commencing  at  ten 
years,  gives  for  males  and  females  an  expectancy,  at  10  years,  of  48 
years;  but  it  appears  that  as  half  the  number  die  at  63,  the  difference, 
at  this  period,  is  15  years  I  Of  the  11,650  lives  on  which  the  North- 
ampton table  was  founded,  5735  only,  or  the  half,  were  living  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  years  from  the  year  of  birth  ;  eight  years  was  therefore, 
on  the  hypothesis,  the  expectation  of  life  ;  but  the  years  of  life  actually 
divided  amongst  the  whole  town  was  25^  years.  A  society  granting 
to  such  a  population  as  that  from  which  this  experience  was  deduced, 
allowances  of  yearly  payments,  or  annuities  at  birth,  on  the  hypothetical 
deductions  of  expectation,  would  on  the  actual  experience  be  ruined  by 
obligations  of  payment  of  nearly  three  times  tlie  extent  of  those  for  which 
funds  would  probably  be  provided. 
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For  many  public  purposes  I  have  submitted  it  as  a  desideratum  that 
population  returns  should  give  not  merely  the  numbers  of  each  class,  or 
of  those  engaged  in  each  distinct  occupation,  which  only  enables  \is  to 
resort  to  the  fallacious  standard  of  the  proportionate  numbers  of  deaths, 
to  judge  of  the  mortality  incidental  to  the  class,  but  the  total  ages  of  each 
class,  which  would  serve  as  an  index  of  alterations  in  the  sanatory  con- 
dition of  that  same  class.  Such  returns  of  the  total  ages  of  the  living 
(as  well  as  of  the  dying)  should,  for  the  public  use,  be  reduced  in  the 
returns  to  their  simplest  proportions.  In  the  form  in  which  the  returns 
of  ages  are  at  present  given  they  appear  to  be  useless  to  the  public.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  reference  ever  being  made  to  them  for  any  purpose.  How 
many  j)ersons  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  two  columns  of  figures, 
without  any  aid,  to  compare  the  proportions  of  persons  living  in  different 
communities?  When  the  public  are  told  that  the  deaths  in  London  are 
1  in  40  per  annum,  and  in  Paris  1  in  20,  they  have  some  standard  of 
comparison,  though,  as  I  have  showm,  a  very  erroneous  one.  But  what 
means  have  they  of  judging  of  the  relative  strength  of  populations,  not 
by  numbers  merely,  the  units  of  Vv'hich  may  represent  infants,  but  the 
ages  of  the  living?  I  am  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  means  having 
been  hitherto  given  of  making  such  a  comparison  readily  and  cor- 
rectly. The  Commissioners  of  the  last  census  give,  as  their  predeces- 
sors gave,  the  ages  in  quinquennial  periods.  To  take  the  first,  the 
numbers  living  under  5  years  of  age.  In  attempting  to  deduce  the 
average  ages  of  every  individual  living  in  the  community,  what  evidence 
is  there  to  show  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  living  under  5  years  of  age 
are  not  in  any  one  place  infants  in  arms, — a  fact  which  might  make 
an  important  difference  in  the  average  ;  and  so  with  each  period  ?  In 
order  to  get  out  some  simple  proportion,  we  are  driven,  in  the  absence 
of  any  information,  to  take  the  mean  between  the  two  numbers;  and  pre- 
suming that  2 J  may  be  taken  as  the  average  ages  of  the  living  under  5 
years,  to  get  the  total  number  of  years  multiply  the  number  living  by  2i. 

To  make  returns  of  ages,  whether  of  the  living  or  dying,  useful  to  the 
public,  without  inaccuracy,  I  propose,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  such 
returns  shall  be  received  without  the  years  of  every  individual  included 
as  living,  or  as  having  died  being  included,  the  average  age  of  the 
individual  being  obtained  simply  by  dividing  the  total  numbers  of  years 
by  the  total  numbers  of  the  individuals  included.  Every  person  would 
thus  be  furnished  with  a  useful  standard  of  comparison.  Deduced,  as 
well  as  they  can  be,  from  returns  of  ages  in  quinquennial  periods,  I  find 
that  the  average  age  of  all  who  lived  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census,  was  25  years,  and  is  now  26  years  and  two  months.  In  these 
facts,  as  exhibited  in  the  simple  proportions,  all  may  understand  some- 
thing of  the  movement  that  has  taken  place  ;  without  them  the  columns 
of  figures  are  to  the  majority  of  persons  impenetrable  fogs.  If  the  simple 
proportions  were  given,  the  public  would  be  enabled,  by  such  returns,  to 
make  comparisons  between  district  and  district,  and  to  judge  of  the 
relative  degrees  of  pressure,  in  each,  of  the  causes  of  mortality.  As  the 
simple  proportions  of  average  ages  of  the  living  have  not  yet,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  been  used,  or  even  calculated  in  any  instance,  I  beg  leave  to 
exemplify  them. 

Mr.  Griffith  Davies  is  theoretically  of  opinion,  on  a  formula  of  De 
Moivre,  that  in  general  the  average  age   of  death  in  any  community  is 
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necessarily  higher  than  the  average  age  of  those  living  in  the  same  com- 
munity :  and  thai  in  a  stationary  population  the  average  age  of  death 
uill,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  higher  than 
the  average  age  of  the  living.  I  have  had  the  average  age  of  the  living 
population,  on  which  the  experience  embodied  in  the  Carlisle  Insurance 
table  was  founded,  calculated :  and  if  that  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  a  stationary  population,  the  proportion  of  the  ages  of  the  living  to 
those  of  the  dying  was  practically  as  about  3  to  4  :  fur  whilst  the  average 
age  of  the  dj'ing  was  38^^,  the  average  age  of  the  living  population  was 
32xV'  The  average  age  of  the  dying  in  Hereford,  in  which  the  increase 
of  population  had  been  very  slight,  was  39.  But  the  average  age  of  the 
living  population,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  quinquennial  returns, 
was  28  years  and  5  months.  On  this  and  all  returns  of  the  ages  of  the 
living,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  returns  have  been  collected,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  under-statements  of  ages  by  some  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  the  ages  of  the 
living  to  the  dying  appears  to  be,  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  and  stationary 
community,  as  about  3  to  4. 

As  yet  the  observations  have  not  been  on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  ;  but 
it  appears  that  wherever  there  is  any  divergence  between  the  average  ages 
of  the  living  and  the  average  ages  of  the  dying,  the  divergence  bevond 
their  natural  proportions  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  proportionate 
operation  of  some  disturbing  cause  upon -either  line  ;  as  by  some  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  births,  or  by  immigration  or  emigration,  on  the  average 
ages  of  the  living,  and  on  the  line  of  the  average  ages  of  the  dead. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  observe  or  collect  from  the  extremely 
imperfect  data  at  present  available  to  the  public  service,  the  line  of  the 
average  ages  of  the  living  is  comparatively  steady  ;  the  disturbances  by 
migration  and  immigration  which  often  compensate  each  other,  for  the 
same  place  and  period,  being  much  the  same  at  different  periods,  and 
seldom  affect  the  results  materially,  whilst  the  variations  in  the  pressure 
of  the  causes  of  death  from  year  to  year  are  usually  considerable,  and 
warrant  the  assumption  that  in  general  the  disturbances  occasioning  the 
divergence  described,  are  from  the  operations  of  causes  of  death  upon 
that  line.  Wherever  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  death  has  yet  been 
observed  to  be  very  great,  there  the  line  of  mortality,  or  the  average  age 
of  death,  is  below  what  may  be  called  the  line  of  vitality  constituted  by 
the  average  age  of  the  living ;  and  wherever  there  is  on  the  whole  any 
diminution  of  those  causes  of  death,  as  by  better  ventilation,  or  by  widen- 
ing streets,  opening  new  thoroughfares,  better  supplies  of  water,  sewering 
and  cleansing,  and  improvements  in  the  general  habits  of  the  population, 
there  the  line  of  mortality,  the  infantile  mortality  especially,  diminishes, 
the  average  age  of  each  adult  class,  up  to  sexagenarians  or  octogenarians, 
increases,  and  the  average  age  of  death  ascends  above  the  average  age 
of  the  living.  The  means  of  observation  are  as  yet  too  few  to  elicit  more 
than  indications  for  the  guidance  of  sustained  investigation,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  divergence  of  the  two  lines  may  be  reduced  to  any  rule. 

In  Liverpool, — where  the  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  resi- 
dent cellar  population  certainly  show  an  increase  of  the  causes  of  death, 
— over  crowding,  defective  ventilation,  bad  supplies  of  water,  and  in- 
creased filth, — the  average  age  of  death  is,  for  the  whole  town,  17  or  18 
years  only,  whilst  the  average  age  of  the  living  population,  so  far  as  it 
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can  be  made  out  from  the  mode  in  which  the  census  is  prepared,  is  25 
vears.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  reference  to  previous  registers 
of  one  large  parish,  where  the  ages  of  the  dead  were  formerly  entered, 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  that  town  has  gradually  fallen.  The  ave- 
rage ages  of  all  who  were  buried  in  St.  Nicholas  parish,  between  the 
years  1184  and  1809,  was  25. 

In  Manchester,  the  average  age  of  the  living  is  25  years,  but  the 
average  age  of  the  dying  is  only  18.  In  Leeds,  the  average  age  of  the 
living  is  also  25  years,  hut  the  average  age  of  the  dying  is  only  21. 

Years.    Months. 

The  average  age  of  all  who  live  in  the  town  parishes  of  Mid- 
dlesex, so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out  from  the  only  avail- 
able materials, — the  returns  in  quinquennial  periods, — is  only  26        ^     2 

But  the  average  age  of  all  who  die,  judging  from  one  year's 

return,  appears  to  be  about 27  0 

If,  however,  we  allow  for  the  under-statement  of  ages,  the  two  lines 
for  the  whole  metropolis  would  be  nearly  coincident.  On  the  standard 
of  Carlisle  or  of  Hereford,  the  average  age  of  death  should  be  1 2  years 
higher. 

Arranging  the  several  districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  order  of  the 
average  age  of  deaths,  we  find  the  average  age  of  the  living  decrease  in 
some  proportion  with  the  decrease  of  average  age  of  the  dying;  and  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  increase  with  the  decrease  of  the 
average  age  of  death.  The  excess  in  the  proportionate  number  of  births 
beyond  the  proportions  in  such  a  county  as  Hereford  (1  to  44),  where 
the  average  age  of  death  is  much  higher,  and  proportionate  number  of 
deaths  to  the  population,  afford  important  indicia. 
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Highest 

35 

27    11 

1  to  41 

1  to  42 

966 

145 

(Comprising 

2  Districts.) 

Population  120,G78. 

1.  Intermediate     . 

30 

27     5 

1  to  39 

1  to  46 

1,836 

689 

(6  Districts.) 

Pop.dation  311,022. 

2.  Intermediate     . 

27 

26  11 

1  to  33 

1  to  40 

7,457 

5,718 

(12  Districts.) 

Population  774,937. 

Lowest 

23 

26     5 

1  to  30 

1  to  41 

5,795 

6,822 

(12  Districts.) 

Population  663,290. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  least  healthy  districts,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  the  causes  of  mortality  is  the  most  extensive,  the  average  age  of 
death  falls  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  beloio  the  average  age  of  the 
living,  whilst  in  the  higher  districts  the  line  of  mortality  rises  towards 
the  natural  position,  or  nearly  four  years  above  it.  But  it  must  still  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  the  inspection  of  the  returns  from  the  highest  district, 
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that  the  average  is  made  up  of  districts  -which  are  probably  retrograding-, 
connected  with  others  which  are  advancing,  comprising  streets,  the  con- 
nected courts  and  alleys  from  which  are  widely  as  separate  and  distinct 
in  condition ;  and,  if  I  may  use  such  an  illustration,  as  little  appropriate 
for  any  average  that  could  be  represented  by  numerals — as  were  the  con- 
ditions of  Lazarus  and  Dives. 

Even  the  lowest  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  presented  in 
the  district  returns,  that  of  Hackney,  where  it  is  only  1  to  56,  appears  to 
be  a  proportion  in  excess  by  nearly  one-eighth,  i.  e.  the  deaths  from 
epidemics,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  more  than  one-third  in  the  deaths  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age.  The  return,  from  the  healthiest  district 
in  the  returns,  of  the  average  age  of  deaths,  gives  an  average  of  7  years' 
loss  of  life  for  the  whole  population  ;  whilst  for  the  adults  of  the  middle 
classes  it  gives  10  years,  and  for  the  adults  of  the  working  classes  7  years' 
premature  loss  of  life.  Even  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  where  there  is 
a  proportion  of  deaths  of  1  to  64  of  the  population,  and  the  standard  of 
the  Carlisle  table  of  insurance,  where  an  average  age  of  39  years  of  death 
is  attained,  it  will  be  observed  that  even  this  average  includes  a  large 
proportion  (542),  or  nearly  1-third  in  the  number  of  deaths  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  123  or  l-14th  deaths  from  epidemics,  besides  others 
involving  deaths  from  preventible  causes.  Only  329,  or  I  in  5  of  the 
deaths  in  this  very  healthy  county,  were  deaths  registered  as  from  old 
age.  By  the  removal  of  this  excess  of  deaths,  the  excess  of  births  which 
replace  them  would  even  in  these  districts  be  of  course  still  further  dimi- 
nished. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  if  there  were  the  means  of  distinguishing 
accurately  the  various  classes  of  the  living  amongst  whom  these  deaths 
fall,  the  irregularity  of  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths  which  pro- 
bably arise  amongst  the  labouring  classes  would  be  accounted  for.  The 
present  returns  of  the  number  of  births  do  not  distinguish  the  classes 
amongst  whom  the  births  occur.  Taking  the  districts  in  the  order  of  the 
average  age  in  which  deaths  occur  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  com- 
paring the  proportions  of  the  deaths  and  funerals  with  the  proportions 
which  occur  in  Hereford,  the  excess  of  deaths  and  funerals  was  in  1 839 
as  follows : — 


Districts  in  which  average  Age  of  Death 
of  Artisans,  &c.,  is 


Average  Age  of 

Death  of  Artisans,  &c. 

in  the  Districts. 


Excess  in  Number  of 

Deatlis  of  Artisans,  &c., 

in  the  District  above  the 

Deaths  of  Agricultural 

Labourers  in  Herefordshire. 


1.  Highestnumber  of  the  class  (com-1 
prising  2  Districts,)     ...      .J 

2.  Intermediate  (1)  number  of  thel 
class  (5  Districts.)  .....  J 

3.  Intermediate  (2)   number  of  the) 
class  (10  Districts.)      ...      .J 

4.  Lowest  number  of  the  class  (13) 
Districts.) y 


38 
27 
23 
20 


483 

548 

1,773 

4,121 


The  totals  of  the  subjoined  district  returns  for  the  metropolis  are  as 

follows  : — 
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Number  of  Deaths  of  each 

Class. 


I  Adults 


Childreu 

UDiHer 
I  10  years. 


Gentlemen 

Tradesmen 

LaUourers 

Paupers 

Undescribed 

Totals 


1,724  5-29 
3,979  3,703 
12,045il3,885 
3,062J  593 
2,996    2,761 


Total. 


Average 
Number     age  at 
of  Deaths    Death 
Irom  of  all 

Epidemic  who  die 
Disease,  above 21 


2,253 
7,682 
25,930 
3,655 
5,7.o7 


210 
1,428 
5,469 

557 
1,051 


23,80621,471    45,277    8,715 


60 
51 
49 
60 
56 

53 


Average 
age  at  |  Batio  of 
Death  of  Dealhs  of 
the  whole  1  Children 
Class,  to  total 
including  !  Deaths. 
Children.  I 


44 
25 
22 
49 
28 

27 


1  in  4f5 
1  in  2,'5 
linl^ 
1  iH  6^5 
lin2^ 


1  in  21 


Ratio  of 
Deaths  from 
Epidemic, 
Endemic,  & 
Contagious 
Diseases  to 
total  Deaths. 


1   in   lOfj 

1   ■ 

1 

1 

1 


<^T5 
"is 
"'to 

4  8 

6  « 


In  making  up  this  table,  all  who  were  not  distinguished  as  master 
tradesmen  were  entered  as  mechanics.  This  circumstance  would  give 
to  the  labouring  classes  an  appearance  of  a  higher  average  age  of  death 
than  is  gained  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  found  to  have  died  in  the  workhouse,  which  would  per- 
haps keep  the  average  where  it  now  stands,  whilst  if  the  registration 
were  more  accurate  the  average  age  of  death  of  the  middle  classes  might 
be  found  to  be  about  27.  The  average  age  of  death  of  27  given  for  the 
whole  metropolis  is  not  made  as  an  average  of  the  averages,  but  from 
the  average  of  the  whole.  The  apparent  high  average  of  the  age  of 
death  of  paupers  arises  from  the  smaller  proportion  of  children  amongst 
them :  and  the  larger  proportion  of  aged  adults  who  seek  refuge  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  following  totals  of  the  mortuary  registration  of  the  several  regis- 
trars' districts  in  Hereford  for  the  same  year  are  given  for  comparison  :  — 


Number  of  Deaths  of  each 

Average 

Class. 

Number 

of  Deaths 

from 

Average 

age  at 
Death  of 

age  at 
Death 

of  the  whole 

Children 

Epidemic 

all  who  die 

Class, 

Adults. 

under 
10  years. 

Total. 

Disease. 

above  21. 

including 
Children. 

Gentlemen  . 

49 

19 

68 

2 

65 

45 

Farmers,  &c.     . 

205 

45 

250 

14 

60 

47 

Labourers    . 

833 

324 

1,157 

87 

58 

39 

Paupers 

26 

11 

37 

1 

71 

51 

Undescribed     , 

124 

143 

267 

19 

68 

30 

Totals  .      .      . 

1,237 

542 

1,779 

123 

60 

39 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the  several  districts  in  the 
metropolis,  where  it  is  yet  far  from  complete,  in  the  year  1839,  was 
51,232,  or  1  to  37  of  the  population.  The  total  number  of  births  regis- 
tered in  Hereford  during  the  same  year  was  2579,  or  1  to  44. 

The  positions  advanced  in  the  Sanatory  Report  of  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  births  in  the  districts  where  the  deaths  are  the  most  frequent,  is 
confirmed  in  respect  to  the  metropolis  by  a  more  recent  return  with 
which  I  have  been  obligingly  favoured  by  the  Registrar-General,  in 
which  he  shows, — 
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Proportion 

per  Cent. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

Deaths. 

Births. 

to  Births. 

"  Unhealthiest  sub-districts . 
Less  unhealthy  sub-districts. 
Average  sub-districts 
Healthier  sub-districts     , 
Healthiest  sub-districts  .      .      . 

3-14 

2-68 
2-43 
2-17 
1-87 

3-66 
3-18 
3-35 
2-64 

2-47 

1    to    1-17 
1    to    1-19 
1    to    1-38 
1    to    1-22 
1    to    1«32 

"  The  mortality  is  68  per  cent,  higher  in  the  unhealthy  than  in  the 
healthy  sub-districts :  the  proportion  of  births  is  48  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  unhealthy  than  in  the  healthy  sub-districts." 


If  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  during  1839  had  been  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  population  as  they  were  in  Hereford,  there  would  have 
been  8866  funerals  less  than  there  were  during  that  year. 

If  the  proportion  of  births  in  the  metropolis  during  that  year  had  been 
the  same  as  in  Hereford,  there  would  have  been  16,053  births  less  than 
there  were. 

Or  to  vary  the  illustration  : — 

If  the  deaths  in  Hereford  had  been  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
deaths  in  the  metropolis,  the  coinmunity  in  that  county  would  during 
that  year  have  had  977  funerals  the  more. 

If  the  births  in  Hereford  had  been  in  the  same  propoition  as  in  the 
metropolis,  there  would  during  that  year  have  been  540  births  the  more. 

If  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  had  been  in  the  pro- 
portions attained  in  some  districts,  and  attainable  in  all,  namely,  1  to  50, 
there  w'ould  during  the  year  have  been  31,866  funerals  less,  and  more 
than  ten  times  that  amount  of  cases  of  sickness  the  less. 

If  the  proportion  of  births  in  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  the  same 
as  those  occurring  in  average  healthy  districts — such  as  that  of  the  town 
district  of  Hackney,  for  example,  of  1  to  42 — there  would  have  been 
139,958  births  the  less  to  make  up  for  the  excess  of  deaths. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify  the  reference  to  other  ex- 
amples. 

The  Commissioners  for  taking  the  census  of  Ireland  have  bestowed  con- 
siderable labour  to  effect  various  improvements,  with  a  view  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  actual  condition  and  progress  of  the  population. 
They  have  attempted,  amongst  other  improvements,  to  ascertain  not 
merely  the  total  number  of  houses,  but  the  number  of  each  description 
of  houses  in  each  district.  For  the  want  of  any  system  of  mortuary  or 
birth  registry  in  Ireland  their  attempts  to  ascertain  correctly  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths  and  births  to  the  population  appear  lo  have  been  to  some 
degree  frustrated ;  and  the  return  of  the  average  age  of  death  must  be 
received  as  an  approximation,  giving  higher  than  the  real  chances  of  life 
in  that  country.  From  the  mode  which  the  Commissioners  adopted,  of 
collecting  the  ages  of  the  living  by  taking  the  actual  age  of  each  indivi- 
dual with  precautions,  it  appears  probable  that  their  returns  on  this  head 
are  more  trustworthy  than  those  obtained  in  England. 

The  proportions  of  births  to  the  population  obtained  by  the  Census 
Commissioners  in  Ireland  are,  I  conceive,  below  the  real  amount ;  the 
proportions  of  deaths  are  confessedly  so.  The  proportions  of  deaths  and 
several  other  results  may  however  serve  for  comparison  between  one  pro- 
vince and  another,  and  between  one  county  and  another.     I  have  taken 
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the  following;  results  from  several  of  their  tables,  or  have  had  them  cal- 
culated from  their  data.  I  submit  them  as  indications  of  the  momentous 
public  truths  that  still  lie  open  for  investigation,  of  which  truths  the 
ino«t  important  are  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  mortality, 
which  can  onlv  be  correctly  ascertained  on  the  spot  by  inquiries  lor  a 
mortuary  recristration,  by  responsible  officers  of  superior  qualifications  and 
intelligence  as  officers  of  health.  The  fractional  numbers  are  omitted  in 
the  returns  from  the  provinces. 


1.  First  Class  houses 

2.  "  Good    farm-houses,  or   in  town 

houses  in  a  small  street,  havi 
from  5  to  9  rooms  and  windows 

3.  "  A  better  description  of  cottage,') 

still  built  of  mud,  but  varyms  f 
from  2  to  4  rooms  and  windows"  ; 

4.  "  All  mixi  cabins  ha 

room"  .... 


Average  age  at  death 3r832* 


Average  term  of  premature  loss  of 
life  as  compared  with  the  experi- 
ence of  Carlisle  or  the  county  of 
Hereford 

Annual  proportion  of  births  to  the 
mean  population 

Average  age  of  all  who  lived  in  1841  . . 

Proportion  of  widows  to  every  liw  of 
the  population  above  17  y 

Rate  of  increase  on  population 
1831 

Excess  in  number  of  births  to  every  I 
10,000  of  the  population  above  the  > 
proportion  of  b'nlhs  in  Hereford  ..  I 

Positive  numbers  of  births  in  excess"! 

above  the  proportion  of  births  in  > 

Hereford i 

Proportion  per  cent,  to  total  population  1 

of  persons  5  years  old  and  upwards  ^ 

who  can  read  and  write 

Proportion  of  crimes. 

of     violence      or  J    Murders  and 
passion  to    each  I  Manslaughter; 
10,000  of  the  po-  V 
pulation    on     an  I  Rapes  ai 
average  of  8  years  ]  saults  to 
to  1842.' -' 


The  proportion  of  Tvidowhood  (which  would  generally  be  attended  by 
its  proportion  of  orphanage)  to  the  short  duration  of  life  m  the  worst 
conditioned  districts,  is  submitted  as  confirmatory  of  the  princip.es  ex- 
pounded in  the  General  Sanatory  Report  on  the  Condition  ot  the  La- 
bouring Population  in  Great  Britain,  p.  1S8,  et  scq. 

Perfect  conformity  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  with  the  ages 
of  the  living  and  the  dving  was  not  to  be  expected  m  the  returns  where 
the  emigration  from  the  difierent  provinces  is  (probably)  variable  5  but 
in  the  two  provinces  where  the  household  condition  appears  to  be  the 
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worst,  and  the  proportion  of  mud  cabins  the  greatest,  there  we  find  the 
mortality  is  the  highest. 

Where  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality  is  the  greatest,  where 
the  average  age  of  death  is  the  lowest,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  the 
shortest,  there  the  increase  of  population  is  the  greatest.  The  proportion 
of  children  is  great,  because  life  is  short  and  the  generation  transient ;  the 
middle  aged  and  the  aged  are  swept  away  in  large  proportions  ;  and 
marriages  are  disproportionately  early.  But,  says  Mr.  Macculloch  in  an 
essay  or  note  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  support  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  original  view,  "The  effect  of  wars,  plagues,  and  epidemic 
disorders,  those  terrible  correctives,  as  they  have  been  justly  termed  by 
Dr.  Short,  of  the  redundance  of  mankind  on  the  principle  of  population, 
sets  its  operation  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  These  scourges 
tend  to  place  an  old  country  in  the  situation  of  a  colony.  They  lessen 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  without,  in  most  cases,  lessening  the  capital 
that  is  to  feed  and  maintain  them."  What  I  apprehend  the  actual  facts 
when  examined  place  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  is  the  danger  of  adopt- 
ing conclusions  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  communities,  on  hypo- 
thetical reasonings,  and  without  a  careful  investigation  whether  the  facts 
sustain  them.  The  facts  themselves,  when  examined,  show  that  (be  it 
as  it  may  with  war)  epidemic  disorders  do  not  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
habitants; and  that  they  do  in  all  cases  that  have  been  examined  lessen 
the  capital  that  is  to  feed  and  maintain  them.  They  lessen  the  propor- 
tion of  productive  hands,  and  increase  the  proportion  of  the  helpless  and 
dependent  hands.  They  place  every  community,  new  or  old,  in  respect 
to  its  productive  economy,  in  the  position  which  the  farmer  will  under- 
stand by  the  like  effects  of  epidemics  upon  his  cattle,  when  in  order  to 
raise  one  horse  two  colts  must  be  reared,  and  the  natural  period  of  work 
of  the  one  reared  is,  by  disease  and  premature  death,  reduced  by  one- 
third  or  one-half.  The  exposition  already  given,  vide  General  Report, 
p.  176,  et  seq.,  p.  200,  of  the  dreadful  misery  and  disease-sustaining 
fallacy  which  erects  pestilence  into  a  good,  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
"ifFects  of  the  proportions  of  the  dependent  populations  of  Ireland.  Thus, 
in  England,  the  population  above  15  and  under  50  years  of  age  in  every 
ten  thousand  is  5025,  and  this  five  thousand  have  3600  children  below  15 
years  of  age  dependent  upon  them.  In  Ireland,  the  population  above  15 
years  of  age  is  4900 — in  other  words,  there  are  125  less  of  adults  in  every 
ten  thousand ;  and  this  smaller  proportion  of  living  adults,  with  eight  or  ten 
years'  span  less  of  life  or  working  ability,  have  40.50,  or  four  hundred 
and  fifty  more  children  dependent  upon  them.  In  England  there  are 
1365  persons  in  every  ten  thousand,  or  13i  per  cent,  above  50  years  old 
to  exercise  the  influence  of  their  age  and  experience  upon  the  community. 
In  Ireland  there  are  only  10  per  cent.,  or  1050  in  every  ten  thousand  of 
the  population  above  50  years  of  age. 

It  appears  from  a  report  which  the  Census  Commissioners  give  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  Dublin,  that  the  mortality  in  the  different  localities 
of  that  city  varies  with  their  physical  condition  in  the  lower  districts,  and 
coincides  with  the  description  already  cited  in  the  general  report,  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Speer,  the  physician  to  the  Dublin  Fever  Hospital 
(vide  General  Sanatory  Report,  p.  96).  The  like  consequences  follow  to 
the  lower  Irish  population  settled  in  the  English  towns  with  the  like 
habits,  which  permit  them  to  accumulate  refuse  round  their  dwellings, 
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and  live  in  an  atmosphere  compounded  of  the  miasma  of  a  pigsty  and 
a  privy,  and  the  smoke  of  a  chimney  in  a  crowded  room. 

Since  these  results  have  been  published,  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
James  Willis,  of  Dublin,  a  benevolent  physician,  who  has  visited  the 
dwellings  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  noted  the  ages  of  death  in  upwards 
of  12,000  cases,  the  valuable  confirmation  of  the  general  conclusions 
above  stated,  derived  from  his  extensive  observations.  He  observes  that 
"the  census  for  Ireland  gives  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  living,  together 
wiih  a  very  imperfect  account  of  deaths,  which  is  admitted  to  be  very 
short  of  the  actual  number  ;  yet  are  put  forward  '  to  show  cause  why 
the  deaths  of  Ireland  should  be,  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  indejjendent  of  climate  or  other  circumstances  of  that  nature, 
less  than  those  of  England.'  This  is  far  from  being  correct ;  the  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  mortality  amongst  our  working  classes  is 
tremendous."  He  asks,  "  is  it  not  horrible  to  contemplate  an  island 
producing  as  large  a  proportion  of  all  animal  life,  as  any  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  having  less  of  manhood  and  more  of  dependent  infancy,  than 
anywhere  to  be  found,  even  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts 
of  Great  Britain!"     He  gives  the  following  Ta!)le  of — 

The  Proportionate  Nurnbers  of  each  Age  in  Ireland,  compared  with  those  in 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 


IRELAND,  1841. 

Maacliesler,  Leeds,  and 
Liverpool. 

Ages. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

Ages. 

5     and  ] 
under     ( 

15-3090 

14-3283 

15-3826 

16-1&61 

15-2464 

Under    5 

13-40.^3 

6  to    10 

13-4441 

12-3361 

13-0.i5S 

14-3064 

13-2124 

5  to    10 

10-7092 

11  —  15 

12-6154 

11-3729 

11-5807 

12-2628 

11-9511 

10  —  15 

10^02^5 

16  —  20 

11-4320 

11-5496 

11-6448 

11-9118 

11-6060 

15  —  20 

9-8328 

21  —  30 

16-0914 

18'7697 

18-6351 

16-8483 

17-61.i0 

20  —  30 

20-8821 

31  —  40 

11-2347 

11-7352 

12-0031 

11-1488 

ll^5658 

30  —  40 

15-4189 

41  —  50 

8-4927 

9-3316 

7-8535 

7-9648 

8-4ifi4 

40  —  50 

9-8329 

51  ~  60 

6-0780 

6- 0808 

6-1S19 

5-78S1 

6-0588 

50  —  60 

5-3327 

61  —  70 

3-2504 

2-9086 

2-3997 

2-3644 

2-7648 

60  —  70 

3-0155 

71  —  80 

1-5128 

1-1493 

•9454 

•9073 

1-1.3.35 

70  —  SO 

1 • 1 205 

81  —  90 

-3928 

-2990 

•  1992 

•1872 

•2773 

80  —  90 

•2322 

91  —100 

•0502 

-0611 

-04.56 

•0468 

•0J09 

90  —100 

•0199 

Upwards 

-0U06 

-0012 

•0012 

-0014 

-0011 

Upwards 

•0020 

Notspeci-" 
fied.      .] 

•0952 

-0759 

•0701 

•0748 

•0797. 

{~Sot  spe-l 
1  fied       .  1 

•1716 

Population  on  \ 

which  the      ( 

per-centage  is  |' 

formed.        ) 

233-6373 

197-3731 

239-6161 

141^8S59 

817-5124 

Population 

68-1524 

In  Manchester  and  Leeds  the  proportion  of  children  will  be  increased 
by  immigration  to  supply  the  manufactures.  In  Liverpool,  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  34  per  cent. ;  the  average  age  of  the  living  is  25 
years.  In  Manchester,  the  increase  has  been  25  per  cent. ;  the  average 
age  of  the  living  is  24  years.  In  Leeds,  the  increase  has  been  19  per 
cent. ;  the  average  age  of  the  living  was  24  years  and  5  months. 

From  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Willis  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  from 
house  to  house  in  Dublin,  he  found  the  average  age  at  death  of  the 
working  classes  was  18  years,  decimal  65;  which  it  will  be  seen  is  about 
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the  same  age  as  that  in  one  of  the  lowest  districts  in  London,  Bethnal 
Green;  it  being  in  the  best  districts  in  London  about  30.  The  average 
age  of  death  of  those  of  the  working  classes  in  Dublin  who  had  attained  21, 
was  no  more  than  34'70  ;  whilst  even  in  Bethnal  Green  it  is  not  less, 
apparently,  than  46. 

Speaking  of  the  deaths  of  children  he  states,  "  the  deaths  up  to  5th 
year  are  rather  under  those  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  &c. ;  above  5  and 
up  to  10,  the  mortality  is  very  great,  and  more  than  in  any  of  your 
manufacturing  districts.  I  wish  to  avoid  all  theory,  yet  I  cannot  resist 
endeavouring  to  account  for  this  excess  of  mortality  at  the  ages  6  to  10. 

"  The  mothers  with  us  have  no  employment,  and,  therefore,  even  in  their 
wretchedness  they  bring  up  a  greater  proportion  of  infants,  say  up  to 
5th  or  6th  years;  from  this  to  the  10th  year  very  many  of  our  poor 
children  have  not  the  same  comforts  as  your  factory  children,  and  there- 
fore furnish  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths." 

"  The  average  number  of  children  baptized  to  each  marriage,  is  5  '  70  ; 
average  number  now  living  to  each  marriage,  2*67.  Of  mothers  who  have 
had  eight  or  more  children,  only  1  in  718  never  lost  a  child;  of  mothers 
who  have  had  six  or  more  children,  only  1  in  215  never  lost  a  child!" 

The  Census  Commissioners  of  Ireland  have  endeavoured  to  obtain 
returns  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mortality  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
report  upon  them,  that  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  that  fever  has  returned  nearly  decennially  in  periods, 
irrespective  of  any  general  distress  in  that  country,  and  has  extended  its 
ravages  to  classes  who  were  exposed  to  the  miasma,  but  wdio  suffered  no 
distress.  "Cases  of  starvation,"  it  is  stated,  "have  been  registered  from 
returns  at  almost  every  age ;  79  of  them  took  place  in  the  rural  district, 
or  1  death  in  11,539  of  the  general  mortality  of  the  open  country,  and 
minor  towns  and  villages;  18  in  the  civic,  or  1  in  13,009  of  the  deaths 
in  towns  of  or  above  2000  people ;  and  20  occurred  in  hospitals ;  the 
patients  having  been  admitted  when  suffering  from  want  of  food,  or  in 
such  a  destitute  condition  as  subsequently  produced  death  from  ex- 
haustion. Including  the  deaths  in  hospitals  with  those  in  the  civic 
districts,  to  which  they  properly  belong,  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
from  want  and  destitution  in  the  larger  towns  have  been  1  in  7240  to 
the  total  mortality  of  these  places.  During  the  first  5-year  period,  these 
deaths  were  on  an  average  but  6  per  annum,  and  in  the  last  5-year 
period  (that  ending  June,  1841),  they  had  increased  to  the  yearly 
average  of  18." 

The  dependency  of  the  duration  of  life  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  population,  and  the  connection  of  several  classes  of  moral  and 
economical  facts,  with  the  proportionate  mortality,  may  be  further 
exemplified  ;  taking  the  four  counties  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  mud  hovels  are  the  greatest ;  and  the  four  counties  in  which  the 
proportions  of  such  tenements  are  the  least.*  Having  obtained  these 
proportions,  T  directed  the  other  returns  to  be  obtained  in  their  order, 
and  confidently  anticipated  the  general  results,  following  from  the  facts 
indicative  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  population.  I  now  adduce 
these  results,  physical  and  moral,  as  additional  proofs  and  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  conclusions  stated  in  pp.  128  and  129,  and  otherparts  of  the 
Sanatory  Report. 

*  The  count)-  of  Dublin  is  left  out  as  having  a  disproportionate  aniouul  of  sub- 
.  urban  population. 
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The  general  sanatory  condition  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  preventible  causes  of  death,  appears  to  be  lower  than  in 
England,  and  higher  than  in  Ireland ;  and  so  it  appears,  from  the  recent 
census,  is  the  average  age  of  the  living. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  low  average  age  of  the  living  in  these 
cases  is  ascribable  mainly  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  children  inci- 
dental to  an  increasing  population.  Not  so,  however  :  the  average  age 
of  the  living  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  disturbing  causes  affecting 
the  population  of  adults,  each  with  accumulated  years,  than  by  causes 
affecting  the  infantile  population.  One  adult  of  50  years  added  to  the 
living  is  equal  to  the  addition  of  50  infants,  and  so  with  the  average  ages 
of  deaths.  The  average  ages  of  the  living  appear  to  have  increased  and 
not  diminished  with  the  increasing  population.  Be  the  sanatory  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  classes  and  the  amount  of  disease  and  death  what 
it  may,  as  compared  with  former  periods,  (and  there  is  direct  evidence 
that  it  is  in  populous  districts  increasing,)  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  the  residences  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  household  drain- 
age and  cleanliness  has,  in  some  districts,  been  improved;  the  quantity  of 
town  and  land  drainage,  and  cultivation,  has  of  late  increased  in  various 
proportions  in  each  country  •  and  the  decrease  in  the  causes  of  mortality 
appears  to  have  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  average  age  of  the 
livmg,  of  particular  classes  at  the  least,  sufficient  to  present  an  increase, 
though  a  dreadful  slow  one,  in  the  average  age  of  the  adults  living.  The 
increase  of  population,  as  usually  given  in  census  returns  only  in  numero, 
may  have  been  an  increase  in  number  of  deteriorated  pigmies  :  the  in- 
crease in  the  ages  of  the  living  in  simple  proportions  would  give  the  most 
valuable  information.  The  increase  of  the  proportions  of  age  and  of 
adults  is  simply  represented  as  follows : — 

England.  Ireland.  Scotland. 

1821  1841  1821  1841         1821         1841 

Per-centage  of  Popu-") 

lation  of  15  Years>    39-09       36-07      41-06       40-44      41-0       36-0 

and  under   .      .      .  j 
Over  15  Years      .      .       60-91       63-93      58-94       59'56      59-0       63-6 


Yrs.  M. 

Yrs.  M. 

Yrs.    M.    Yrs.   M. 

23-7 

24-0 

25-1    25-9 

Yrs.  M.  Yrs.  M. 

Average    age   of  eachi     25-3       26*7 
living  individual     . ) 

The  Irish  census  affords  materials  for  the  belief  that  statistics  may  be 
much  extended,  so  as  to  embody  economic  facts  which  are  further 
illustrative  of  the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  I  will  endeavour 
shortly  to  exemplify  them. 

On  an  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  it 
was  found  that  the  land  occupied  by  large  masses  of  them,  is  in  such 
small  patches,  as  to  preclude  the  application  of  capital,  to  preclude  the 
first  step  to  sanatory  as  well  as  productive  improvement — thorough 
drainage,  to  preclude  rotation  of  crops,  the  application  of  various  ma- 
nures, of  machinery,  and  almost  to  necessitate  a  systematic  misapplication 
of  labour  at  all  times,  and  to  leave  the  owner  or  labourer  in  a  state  of 
idleness.  The  agricultural  portion  of  the  Irish  census  shows  that  up- 
wards of  40  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Ireland  are  from  1  to  5  acres 
only;  35  per  cent,  from  5  to  15  acres;  13 per  cent,  from  15  to  30; 
and  only  7  per  cent,  of  those  about  30  acres.  Now  the  following  facts 
were  elicited  in  the  course  of  some  official  investigations  in  Ireland,  by 
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i\Ir.  Muggeridge.     The  particulars  which  this  evidence  indicates,  might 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  a  statistical  form. 

"  It  was  once  endeavoured  to  be  explained  to  me,  that  the  comparative 
lowness  of  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  arose  from  a  fact  that  might 
not  have  been  brought  before  me,  viz.,  that  an  Irishman's  year  has  but 
200  days !  I  confessed  the  proposition  was  novel  to  me,  and  my  in- 
formant thus  logically,  and  as  he  considered  unanswerably,  demonstrated 
it :  You  will  allow,  said  he,  an  Irishman  has  52  Sabbaths  in  which  he 
shovdd  not  work ?  Granted.  There,  then,  is  52  days.  Not  an  Irish- 
man in  the  county  Armagh  that  does'nt  attend,  at  least,  one  market 
Aveekly ;  there  go  52  more  days.  Find  an  Irishman,  if  you  can,  that 
does  not  attend  one  fair  a  month;  there  go  12  more  days.  Where  is  the 
man,  if  he  be  at  all  respectable,  that  won't  devote  his  afternoon  or  half 
day  to  the  wake  or  funeral  of  his  friend  or  neighbour  :  and  it  is  a  poor 
neighbourhood  that  there  won't  be  a  death  in  a  week;  there  go  26  days 
more.  Then,  you  know,  there  are  our  Saints  days,  our  holydays,  our 
birthdays  ;  and  may  be  Dan  will  be  getting  up  a  precurshin  malting,  or 
the  likes  o'  that,  which  a  man  is  bound  to  attend,  for  the  love  of  Ould 
Ireland.  And  now  make  your  reckoning,  and  see  whether  a  man  will 
have  more  than  200  days  in  a  year  he  can  call  his  own. 

"  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  of  fact  in  this  exquisitely  simple  and 
unsophisticated  narrative;  and  much  time  is  lost  in  the  market  and  the 
fair,  and  elsewhere,  which,  applied  to  industrial  pursuits  or  objects, 
would  go  far  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  Much  of  this 
inertness,  or  idleness,  may  unquestionably  be  ascribed  to  the  low  and 
inadequate  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland;  and  to  labour  mostly  being 
remunerated  by  a  standard  too  low  to  call  forth  those  incentives  to 
industry  and  good  workmanship,  which  are  induced  by  a  liberal,  or  even 
a  fair  scale  of  payment.  Hence  it  is,  though  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
that  cheap  labour  is  dear  labour,  the  lack  of  motive  to  work  will  impair 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  labour  rendered ;  and  the  slovenly  and 
careless  manner  in  which,  under  such  circumstances,  work  is  performed, 
too  often  makes  it  almost  valueless  to  the  employer,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  rarely  to  be  repeated."* 

From  the  evidence  already  yielded  by  vital  statistics,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  poor  Irish  peasant,  or  town  labourer,  after  having  escaped  the 
nearly  equal  chances  of  infantile  mortality,  has  the  productive  years  of 
his  life,  and  self-supporting  ability,  reduced  eight  or  ten  years,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  below  the  average  duration  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  a 
healthy  English  county.  From  such  evidence  as  that  last  cited,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Irish  peasant  has  the  productive  days  of  his  years  re- 
duced by  nearly  one-third,  and  moreover,  from  other  evidence,  (FzV/e 
Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Law 
Inquiry,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  hours  of  his 
days,  of  beneficial  labour  are  reduced  to  nearly  one-half,  by  circumstances 
which  impair  and  prevent  the  advantageous  application  of  those  energies, 
which  are  developed  so  well,  and  so  productively  to  himself,  in  increased 
wages,  when  working  under  more  systematised  direction  in  other  coun- 
tries :  and  finally,  from  the  examination  of  the  census  enumeration  of 
ages  and  the  proportions  of  helpless  children,  of  widowhood,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  of  dependent  orphanage,  it  may  now  be  seen  to  how  much 

*  Report  of  R.  M.  Muggeridge,  Esq.,  on  the  Condition  of  Hand-loom  Weavers> 
pnge  72%  Part  III. 
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greater  extent  than  in  England,  the  reduced  produce,  of  his  reduced 
hours,  and  days,  and  years,  has  to  be  divided  for  the  support  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  dependant  hands,  all  produced  by  the  heavier 
pressure  of  the  preventible  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality.  When  the 
range  of  facts  and  the  conclusions  thus  developed  is  duly  regarded  and 
estimated,  it  will  be  seen  how  subordinate  are  the  subjects  of  common 
declamation  as  "  condition  of  the  people  questions"  to  that  of  their  sana- 
tory condition,  even  when  viewed  simply  as  an  economical  question  of 
production.  Amongst  other  questions  in  which  a  part  of  the  range  of 
statistical  evidence  throws  light,  ^.  e.  the  statistics  of  the  size  of  the 
various  holdings  of  land  in  Ireland,  one  question  is  that  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  it  is  shown  that  if  by  fixity  of  tenure,  is  meant  fixity  of  the 
holdings  of  all  the  miserable  patches  of  land  held  and  cultivated  sepa- 
rately, the  consequence  must  be  the  fixity  of  such  hovels  and  of  the  habits 
and  poverty  entailed  by  such  holdings  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fixity  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  misery  and  of  a  wretched  population  in  perpetuity. 

Let  me  now  direct  attention  to  another  field  of  inquiry,  differing 
largely  in  the  amount  of  productive  employment,  in  institutions,  and  in 
most  other  respects,  excepting  the  chief  physical  circumstances  which 
govern  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  population. 

In  abundance  of  employment,  in  high  wages,  and  the  chief  circum- 
stances commonly  reputed  as  elements  of  prosperity  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  city  of  New  York  is  deemed  pre-eminent.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  "  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Interments  in  the 
City  and  Couiity  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1842,"  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  by  Dr.  John  Griscora,  the  city  inspector,  in  which  it 
may  be  seen  how  little  those  circumstances  have  hitherto  preserved  large 
masses  of  people  from  physical  depression.  He  has  stepped  out  of  the 
routine  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
mortality  which  the  figures  represent.  He  finds  that  upwards  of  33,000 
of  the  population  of  that  city  live  in  cellars,  courts,  and  alleys,  of  which 
6618  are  dwellers  in  cellars.  "Many,"  he  states,  "of  these  back 
places  are  so  constructed  as  to  cut  oflp  all  circulation  of  air,  the  line  of 
houses  being  across  the  entrance,  forming  a  cul  de  sac,  while  those  in 
which  the  line  is  parallel  with,  and  at  one  side  of  the  entrance,  are 
rather  more  favourably  situated,  but  still  excluded  from  any  general 
visitation  of  air  in  currents.  As  to  the  influence  of  these  localities  upon 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  inmates,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute; 
but  few  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  disease  and  suffering  to 
be  found  in  them.  In  the  damp,  dark,  and  chilly  cellars,  fevers,  rheuma- 
tism, contagious  and  inflammatory  disorders,  affections  of  the  lungs, 
skin,  and  eyes,  and  numerous  others,  are  rife,  and  too  often  success- 
fully combat  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  benevolence  of  strangers. 

"  I  speak  now  of  the  influence  of  the  locality  merely.  The  degraded 
habits  of  life,  the  filth,  the  degenerate  morals,  the  confined  and  crowded 
apartments,  and  insufficient  food,  of  those  who  live  in  more  elevated 
rooms,  comparatively  beyond  the  reach  of  the  exhalations  of  the  soil, 
engender  a  different  train  of  diseases,  sufficiently  distressing  to  contem- 
plate ;  but  the  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  the  foul  influences  of  the 
incessant  moisture  and  more  confined  air  of  under-ground  rooms,  is 
productive  of  evils  which  humanitv  cannot  regard  without  shuddering." 

He  gives  instances  where  the  cellar  population  had  been  ravaged  by 
fever,  whilst  the  population  occupying  the  upper  apartments  of  the  same 
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houses  were  untouched.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  these  places,  he 
cites  the  testimony  of  a  physician,  who  states  that,  "  frequently  in 
searching  for  a  patient  living  in  the  same  cellar,  my  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  place  by  a  peculiar  and  nauseous  effluvium  issuing  from 
the  door,  indicative  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  inmates."  A 
main  cause  of  this  is  the  filthy  external  state  of  the  dwellings  and 
defective  street  cleansing,  and  defective  supplies  of  water,  which,  except 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  laying  it  on  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes, 
is  about  to  be  remedied  by  a  superior  public  provision. 

Years.  Months. 
The  average  age  of  the  white  population  living  in  New 

York,  according  to  the  Census,  is 23  3 

But  the  average  age  of  all  who  die  there  is  only.      .      .     20  0 

Thus  we  have  an  excess  of  deaths  over  the  ages  of  the  living  of  more  than 
three  years  and  three  months ;  denoting,  if  the  like  excess  prevailed  from 
year  to  year,  an  increasing  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality.  If  the 
mortality  be  the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  chances  of  life  would 
appear  to  be  lower  in  New  York  than  in  Dublin,  where,  according  to 
the  data  given  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  it  is  25  years  6  months. 

In  America  little  attention  and  labour  appear  to  have  been  bestowed 
in  any  of  the  rural  districts  on  general  land  drainage.  Yet  nature  in- 
flicts terrible  pvmishment  for  the  neglect  of  the  appointed  and  visible 
w^arnings  and  actual  premonitory  scourges,  amongst  which  are  the  mos- 
quitoes and  the  tribes  of  insects  that  only  breed  in  stagnant  water  and 
live  in  its  noxious  exhalations.  The  cleansing  and  the  general  sanatory 
condition  of  the  American  towns  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  England  or 
Scotland,  whilst  the  heat  there  at  times  is  greater,  and  decomposition 
more  active  ;  pestilence,  in  the  shape  of  yellow  fever,  ague,  and  influenza, 
is  there  more  rife;  the  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  more 
numerous,  and  the  average  age  of  death  (so  far  as  there  is  information) 
amongst  the  resident  population  much  lower. 

Years.      Months. 
The  average  age  of  the  whole  of  the  living  population 
in  America,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
turns at  the  periods  given  in  the  Census,  is  only  .      .     22  2 

Notwithstanding  the  earlier  marriages,  and  the  extent  of  emigration, 
and  the  general  increase  of  the  population,  the  whole  circumstances 
appear  to  me  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case  of  a  population  depressed  to 
this  low  age,  chiefly  by  the  greater  proportionate  pressure  of  the  caxises 
of  disease  and  premature  mortality.  The  proportionate  numbers  at  each 
interval  of  age,  in  every  10,000  of  the  two  populations,  are  as  follows  : — 

United  States  of  America.        England  and  Wales. 
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Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  in  England  there  are  5025  per- 
sons between  15  and  50,  who  have  3610  children  or  persons  under  15  ; 
in  America  there  are  4789  persons  living  between  15  and  50  years  of 
age,  who  have  4371  children  dependent  upon  them.  In  England  there 
are  in  every  ten  thousand  persons  1365  who  have  obtained  above  50 
years'  experience;  in  America  there  are  only  830. 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  predominance  of  the  young  and  pas- 
sionate in  the  American  community  are  attested  by  observers  to  be  such 
as  have  already  been  described  in  the  General  Sanatory  Report  as  cha- 
racteristic of  those  crowded,  filthy,  and  badly  administered  districts  in 
England,  where  the  average  duration  of  life  is  short,  the  proportion  of 
the  very  young  great,  and  the  adult  generation  transient. 

The  difference  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  greater  proportion  of 
children  arising  from  a  greater  increase  of  population,  though  that  is  to 
some  extent  consistent  with  what  has  been  proved  to  be  the  eifect  of  a 
severe  general  mortality  ;  the  effects  of  the  common  cause  of  depression 
is  observable  at  each  interval  of  age  ;  the  adult  population  in  America  is 
younger  than  in  England,  and  if  the  causes  of  early  death  were  to  re- 
main the  same,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  American  popu- 
lation would  remain  young  for  centuries. 

Years.  Months. 

The  average  age  of  all  alive  above  15  in  America  is      .     33  6 
The  average  age  of  all  alive  above  15  years  in  England 

and  "Wales  is.          .          .          .          .          .          .37  5 

The  average  age  of  all  above  20  years  in  America  is     .37  7 
In  the  ■whole  of  England  the  average  of  all  above  20 

years  is        ........     41  1 

The  difference  at  the  different  stages  of  age  appear  also  to  prevail  in 
proportion  to  the  different  pressure  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  mor- 
tality in  different  districts  in  England :  e.  g.  In  the  town  parishes 
of  Middlesex  the  average  age  of  the  living  above  15  years  is  35  years 
and  10  months;  but  in  Hereford  it  is  39  years  and  2  months.  In 
Middlesex  the  average  age  of  the  adult  population,  that  is  of  all  above 
20  years,  is  38  years  and  8  months  ;  whilst  in  Hereford  it  is  42  years 
and  1  month. 

Since  these  observations  were  written  I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
table  of  the  mortality  at  the  different  ages  of  life  in  Philadelphia,  from 
the  year  1830  to  1842,  inclusive,  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city. 
Travellers,  misled  by  the  fallacious  assumption  of  the  proportions  of 
death  to  the  population,  (a  fallacy  exemplified  in  the  table  itself,)  which 
have  ranged  from  1  in  33  to  1  in  47,  have  represented  this  as  a  healthy 
city.  It  was  formerly  excessively  ravaged  by  fevers.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  water,  and  the  mortality  has  been  dimi- 
nished; but  it  is  ill-drained.  It  is  situated,  like  the  worst  town  districts 
in  England,  amidst  privies  and  cesspools,  and  in  other  respects  its  sana- 
tory condition  is  inferior.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  decomposition 
active,  and  there  is  an  excessively  severe  mortality.  The  infantile  mor- 
tality appears  to  be  as  great  as  in  the  lowest  districts  of  Dublin.  It  will 
be  seen,  in  the  subjoined  table,  that  50  per  cent. — half  who  are  born — 
die  on  the  average  before  the  fifth  year  of  age.  On  the  proposed  hypo- 
thetical modes  of  preparing  life  tables,  the  expectation  of  life  in  that  city 
to  all  born  would  be  only  5  years ;  but  the  actual  mean  of  existence 
is  20  years  and  7  months  to  all  who  die. 
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Of  the  46  per  cent,  who  die  after  20  years,  no  less  than  27  per  cent, 
die  under  50  years  of  age.  It  will  be  evident  that  these  ravages  of  the 
adult  population,  in  the  prime  of  life,  must  keep  down  the  age  of  the 
whole  population.  The  mean  age  of  the  living  of  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  in  1840,  was  only  23  years 
and  7  months,  and  of  the  adult  population,  above  20  rears,  only  36 
years  and  5  months.  The  average  of  all  who  die  above  20  years  of  age 
in  that  city,  appears  to  be  45  years;  in  London  it  is  53  years.  Even 
in  Bethnal  Green,  the  lowest  district,  it  is  48  years  and  9  months. 

The  comparative  amount  of  disease  and  death  elsewhere,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  in  no  way  affects  the  positive  amount  of  evil  in  this  country,  or 
dispenses  with  the  duty  of  adopting  such  practical  measures  as  may  be 
preventive  of  a  single  one  of  the  cases  of  preventible  deaths  which  abound 
in  masses  in  the  large  districts  having  the  least  unfavourable  averages. 

The  instances  have  been  adduced  to  exemplify  the  suggestions  of 
amendment  in  the  mode  of  measuring  the  amount  and  influence  of  mor- 
tality, and  more  especially  to  show  the  importance  of  giving  the  average 
age,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  deaths  and  the  average  age  of  the  living, 
in  each  class  of  the  community. 

The  subsequent  district  returns  and  the  notes  extracted  from  the  reports 
made  by  the  local  registrars  to  the  Registrar-General,  in  corroboration  of 
the  General  Sanatory  Report,  will  show  the  immense  importance  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  facts  that  require  investigation.  It  cannot  be  too  urgently 
repeated  that  it  is  only  by  examinations,  case  by  case,  and  on  the  spot, 
that  the  facts  from  which  sound  principles  are  deduced  may  be  correctly 
distinguished.  They  can  only  l^e  well  classed  fur  general  conclusions 
and  public  use,  by  persons  who  have  large  numbers  brought  before  their 
actual  view  and  consideration,  and  who  have  thus  brought  before  them 
impressively  the  common  circumstances  for  discrimination,  which  no 
hearsay,  no  ordinary  written  information,  will  present  to  their  attention. 
The  attainment  of  this  immensely  important  public  service  might  pro- 
perly have  been  submitted  as  a  principal,  instead  of  a  collateral  object, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  practice  of  interment,  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  small  well-qualified  agency  as  that  proposed,  of  some  five  or 
six  trustworthy  officers  of  public  health  for  each  million  of  a  town  popu- 
lation, with  the  requisite  powers  and  responsibilities  lor  ascertaining  the 
actual  amount  of  the  preventible  causes  of  death,  and  informing  the  local 
officers  and  the  public  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  their  removal. 

The  several  modes  herehi  proposed,  of  rendering  vital  statistics  useful 
and  popular  ;  of  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  all  the  complicated  causes 
of  death;  of  determining  how  much  is  due  to  locality,  how  much  to 
physical  circumstances  that  are  removeable,  how  much  to  social  posi- 
tion ;  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  life  experienced  in  years  under  these 
different  circumstances;  what  is  the  progress  of  population  under 
them,  and  what  collateral  moral  results  are  measurable  by  statistical 
evidence; — these  I  would  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  would  especially  ask  the  consideration  of  them 
by  the  great  promoter  of  statistics  in  modern  times,  Mr.  Quetelet, 
of  Brussels.  Much  may  be  expected  from  the  examinations  of  such 
competent  investigators  as  I  know  are  directing  their  attention  to  these 
subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  Dr.  Laycock,  of  York  ;  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  Dr.  Noble,  Mr.  Roberton,  and  others  in  Manchester;  Dr.  Duncan, 
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of  Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  at  Preston ;  Mr.  Hawkslev,  of  Not- 
tingham,—  in  aid  of  the  important  practical  investigations  now  in  proi^ress 
under  the  men  of  distinguished  scientific  qualifications,  actini;  as  Com- 
missioners under  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission ; — by  Dr.  James 
Willis,  of  Dublin  ;  and  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Limerick.  Abroad  there  is  much 
new  investigation  on  these  subjects.  M.  Ducpetiaus  informs  me  he  is 
endeavouring  to  obtain  for  Brussels  a  Report  on  the  vital  statistics  and 
state  of  the  population,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  Sanatory  Report. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Sigmund,  the  imperial  physician  of  Vienna, 
who  was  recently  in  this  country,  that  the  paternal  government  of 
Austria  is  now  directing  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  waste  of  life 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  the  means  of  the  improvement  of  their 
sanatory  condition,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  the  zealous  services 
of  the  medical  staff,  and  of  such  otBcers  as  himself  and  Dr.  Becher,  and 
Mr.  Czernig.  The  King  of  Prussia  (who  I  learn  from  one  of  his  officers. 
Dr.  Julius,  takes  a  special  interest  on  the  subject)  has  gone  at  once  to  the 
chief  remedies,  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  his  capital,  by  a  better  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  and  by  better  supplies  of  water.  Since  these  important 
steps  have  beeti  taken  the  attack  of  his  Queen  by  an  epidemic  disease 
has  shown  that  the  guards  of  palaces  cannot  exclude  the  morbific  miasma 
that  arises  in  the  greatest  strength  in  the  worst-conditioned  districts  and 
assail  all  ranks  of  society.  Such  well-considered  statistical  mortuary 
returns  as  Dr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Berlin  might  iurnish,  would 
show  its  citizens  how  much,  by  expenditure  in  well-executed  measures, 
directed  by  engineering  science,  they  may  gain  in  the  reduction  of  exist- 
ing pecuniary  burdens  alone,  that  are  entailed  by  an  excessive  mortality. 
It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  which  government  will  take  the  lead  in  mea- 
sures of  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  population,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  mass  of  human  misery. 

On  one  large  measure,  the  prevention  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  in 
churches  or  in  towns  amidst  the  living,  the  steps  taken  at  Franckfort, 
in  Munich,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Bavaria;  in  Berlin,  and  the  chief 
Prussian  towns,  and  in  Austria,  the  administrative  arrangements  for 
carrj'ing  out  that  measure,  and  for  consulting  the  feelings  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  alleviating  the  painful  mental  associations  with  the  general 
doom,  and  the  wise  collateral  measures  for  giving  security,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  have  no  parallel  in  administrative  measures  in 
this  country,  in  France,  or  in  America;  though  hopes  may  be  expressed 
that  they  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation  in  these  countries.  The 
communication  from  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  and  the  application  for 
reports  and  information  from  benevolent  and  influential  persons  in  other 
American  cities,  aftbrd  promise  that  attention  is  awakening  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  ])opulation,  even  amidst 
the  fury  of  party  passion  and  conflict  in  the  United  States.  It  was  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  to  learn,  a  few  months  since,  that  an  engineer  had 
been  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  London  to  examine,  with  the  view  to  the 
adoption  of,  those  improved  modes  of  drainage  carried  out  in  one  division 
of  London,  (and  in  one  division  only),  to  which  attention  had  been  di- 
rected in  the  Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Mr.  Villerme,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  vital  statistics  in  France,  will  not  relax  in  his  exertions 
in  showing  the  amount  of  depressing  causes  upon  the  condition  of  the 
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labouring  classes,  and  that  he  and  others  will  place  before  the  French  le- 
gislature the  irrefragable  evidence  of  immense  waste  of  life  in  Paris,  and 
show  how  well,  on  the  lowest  pecuniary  considerations,  it  is  worth  while  to 
buy  off  all  the  interests  of  the  porteurs  cVeau  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
improved  supplies  of  water,  and  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  health 
being  introduced  into  every  house ;  and  all  the  interests  of  the  cheffo- 
niers,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the  improved  cleansing  of  its  streets,  and 
the  purification  of  that  offensively  smelling  low  sanatory  and  undrained 
city.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  when  the  smaller  administrative  districts 
in  this  country  are  examined,  not  much  is  found  to  boast  of. 

It  would  be  a  most  useful  field  of  statistical  inquiry,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  what  is  the  expense  in  money,  in  sickness, 
and  mortality  at  which  such  interests  are  sustained.  ISIr.  Whitworth  of 
Manchester  has  invented  a  machine,  which,  by  the  labour  of  one  man 
and  a  horse  in  10  hours,  sweeps  more  cleanly  a  space  which  could  only 
be  swept  in  the  same  time  by  the  labour  of  between  30  and  40  sAveepers. 
He  offers  everywhere  to  sweep  twice  for  the  same  sum,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  is  now  charged  to  the  public  for  sweeping  once.  In  only  two 
or  three  out  of  the  80  petty  jurisdictions  into  which  the  metropolis  is 
divided,  could  he  get  even  a  trial  of  his  machine,  notwithstanding  the 
demonstration  of  its  success.  The  scavengers'  interest  everywhere  over- 
powered the  public  interest  in  cleanliness  and  health,  and  even  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  the  shopkeepers,  in  less  dusty  streets,  and  less  de- 
struction of  furniture.  He  took  out  patents  for  the  continent  and 
America.  At  Paris  the  chejf'oniers''  interest  was  found  to  be  impreg- 
nable. New  York  is  distinguished  by  the  defective  cleansing  of  the  lower 
districts,  in  which  the  pig  has  been  the  only  scavenger.  The  condition  of 
its  streets  has  been  lamented  by  Dr.  Griscom,  who  has  pointed  out  the 
great  saving  which  might  be  produced  by  a  better  system ;  and  Mr. 
Whitworth  was  at  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  New  York,  in  the 
full  expectation  of  a  success  which  he  had  no  where  else  met  with ;  but 
the  more  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  and  the  saving  of  labour  were 
demonstrated,  the  more  he  was  assured,  by  profound  statesmanlike  men, 
that  it  would  never  answer  for  such  a  city  as  that.  Was  it  in  the  form 
of  the  streets,  or  anything  peculiar  in  their  filth  that  a  machine  would  not 
remove?  far  from  it :  the  machine  would  remove  too  much.  Wherein 
then  was  the  impracticability  ?  The  statesmen's  view  was  accidentally 
disclosed ; — that  it  had  no  votes  :  this  was  a  country  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  a  plan  which,  with  every  machine  introduced,  swept  away 
30  or  40  dependent  votes,  "  would  never  answer."  No  pubhc  man  could 
be  found  to  support  it.  Dr.  Griscom,  the  inspector  of  interments,  who 
had  ventured  to  propose  an  improved  system  of  cleansing,  by  which  the 
patronage  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum  in  bad  cleansing  would  be 
saved,  and  who  had  opened  to  the  citizens  in  an  able  report  other  mea- 
sures of  eflicient  improvement,  has  been  himself  swept  away  from  his 
office  by  a  change  of  parties,  which  always  sweeps  away  indiscriminately 
whatever  public  administrative  talent  may  have  arisen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  inventor,  who  would  have  been  ruined  by  his  inven- 
tion if  he  had  been  a  poor  man,  has  foregone  all  efforts  in  America  and 
in  France,  and  has  now  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  aid  of  shareholders  in 
a  joint-stock  company  in  this  country. 

The  moral  atmosphere  under  which  a  population  is  so  situated  is  as 
offensive  and  depressing  and  pestilential  as  the  physical  atmosphere  under 
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which  it  suffers ;  and  it  is  grievous  to  experience,  and  melancholy  to 
contemplate  ;  but  still  there  are  facts  of  promise  ;  we  must  hope  and  lal)our 
on  ;  and  some  of  the  most  beneficial  hibours  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
in  being  placed  above  and  out  of  the  reach  of  such  influences,  would  be  in 
the  production  of  complete  statistical  returns,  demonstrating,  as  they  must 
do  when  complete,  the  enormous  expense  in  money  as  well  as  in  pain, 
sickness,  and  waste  of  life,  which  would  make  it  worth  while  to  buy  off, 
on  the  most  liberal  terms,  every  existing  opposing  interest  to  the  most 
certain  measures  of  human  improvement. 

If  there  could  be  intercomnmnication  and  simultaneous  labours  of  sta- 
tists in  different  places,  based  on  local  investigations,  each  might  afford 
light  to  advance  the  labours  of  the  other,  and  give  to  vital  statistics  a  pub- 
lic estimation  and  use  beyond  any  which  they  have  at  present  obtained ! 

The  subjoined  tables  are  submitted  only  as  imperfect  approximations 
to  more  improved  returns.  In  them  will  be  found  combined  the  mean 
ages  and  deaths  prevailing  amongst  the  several  classes  of  society,  so  far 
as  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  registries  (which  the  present 
Registrar-General  has  shown  every  disposition  to  improve)  will  allow 
them  to  be  ascertained ;  together  with  the  mean  ages  of  the  living 
population,  and  the  proportions  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  numbers  of  deaths  from  epidemics  in  each  class. 
The  deaths  of  children  were  taken  up  to  the  period  of  ten  years, 
not  as  the  best  stage,  but  as  the  stage  necessary  for  the  special  purposes 
for  which  the  returns  were  obtained,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  proportions 
of  burials  of  adults  in  the  Metropolis,  all  being  classed  technically  as 
adults  who  are  above  that  age. 

The  districts  are  placed  in  the  order  of  the  average  age  of  death 
of  the  whole  population  during  the  year  1839,  commencing  with  the 
highest  averasje. 
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Mr  W.  15.  Robinson,  the  Registrar  for  We.t  H;,ckney  District,  .iesciihes  tlie  condition  of  the  houses 
Yhere  the  greatest  mortality  prevails  as  bad,  ^^ith  murky  superficial  gutters  within  a  yard  of  tlie  front 
doors,  supply  ot  water  bad,  quite  insufficient  for  health,  and  that  only  three  times  a  week;  cleanliness  not 
preTailing  All  these  require  three  tilings  only  to  render  thera  not  less  healthy  tlian  the  other  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood  :-l.  Proper  and  elTectual  drainage,  and  removal  of  superficial  drains  and  .rutters  2  \ 
constant  supply  of  water,  so  as  to  «asb  away  impurities  in  the  drains,  and  enable  iheinhaliitants  to  nreseVvP 
a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness,  &c  3.  That  the  houses  should  be  kept  in  better  repair,  and  fre.  uentlv 
hme-waslied;  and  the  privies  should  be  more  frequently  emptied,  and  not  allowed  to  run  over  •  ind  th.t 
any  stagnant  ditch,  within  a  ceitain  distance  from  houses,  should  be  covered  over.  ' 

t  Mr.  E.  Jay,  Registrnrof  Hanuvei-square  District.— Name  anv  particular  streets,  courts,  or  liouses  which 
from  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  therein,  and  tlie  n;ttuie  of  the  dise.ises,  appear  to  vou  to  be  unhealtbv 
—    I  should  therefore  say  that  the  most  unhealtliy  streets,  &c.,  in  my  district  f  re  O.xfJrd-buildin.'s   Brown 
street,  loms-court,  Thomas-street,  Grosvenor  market,  Grosvenor-mews,  George-street,  and  Harts"tieef  anH 
to  these,  pe. haps,  may  be  added  North-row,  and   Dolphin-court,  and  Providence-court,  also  the  north  end  of 
Davies-street,  adjoining  Oxford-street.     I  have  observed  small-pox  always  to  exist,  when  prevalent  an  y.vhere 
o  ';<>•  ^4,  George-street  CGrosvenor-market) ;  and  much  sickness  and  mortality  have  occurred  in  'No    Is' 
O.-cturd-buildings      Oxford-buildings  consist  of  18  inhabited  houses,  containing  many  wretched  fami'lies" 
rrmcipall y  Irish  labourers  ;  it  was  improved  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  humwe  individu  Us' 
but  IS  still  tlie  seat  of  great  poverty  and  vice.     The  ventilation  here  is  so  bad,  that  even  visitin<.  the  houses' 
is  a  disagreeable  duty,trom  the  foul  air  breathed  even  for  a  short  space  of  time.     The  supply  of  watei  it 
good,  and  the  drainage  is  reported  by  ttiose  who  attend  to  the  subject  to  be  perfect,  as  it  is  throuohont  th* 
parUi ;  but  the  bad  effluvia  show  that  there  must  be  some  defect  in  this  point.     Three  families  freuuentlv 
live  in  one  room,  some  of  the  houses  containing  up.vards  of  .50  persons  ;  many  of  them  live  almo-t  entirely 
on  potatoes  and  herrings,  and  beer  when  they  can  get  it.     Want  of  fuel  in  many  cases  in  winter.     Brown- 
street.-Occupied  by  the  poor  and  working  class  ;  the  rooms  very  small,  badly  ventilated,  and  cleansed  •  the 
damp  kitchens,  wifii  frequently  stone  floors,  are  lived  and  slept  in.     Living  "is  bad,  from  the  poverty  which 
prevails  here.     Hart  street.-Muny  poor  families  reside  here,  olten  in  great  want.     Tolerably  well  drained 
Toms  court.-Contains  eight  houses  ;  inhabitants  in  a  wretched  state  in  many  cases,  partly  from  want  of 
employ,  partly  Irom  intemperance.     Small  pox  and  epidemics  have  raged  here.     Geoi^e-street.-Some  of 
the  houses  here  are  inhabite.i  by  working  men  of  a  better  class,  l)ut  it  also  contains  others  in  a  wretched 
condition,  in  point  of  cleanhness  and  ventilaiion,  and  much  privation   is  suffered  by   the   inhit)itant« 
Gr..syenor-raarket._This  spot  is  particularly  close,  being  built  almost  mculdesac;  the  liouses  are  d^ik 
badly   ventilated,  and  most  unhealthy;  the  food  of  some   of  the  poorest  principally   potatoes-  a  lai-e 
slaughter  house  situated  here  adds  to   its  unhealthiness;  great  want  of  fuel  in  winter.     Grosvenor-mews - 
Here  the  inhabitants  are  very  thickly  crowded,  and  among  the  children  there  is  always  much  mortality  'in 
one  house,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  there  were  80  persons.     The  inhabitants  consist^f  coacLen 
and  then-  faniilies,  as  do  many  of  the  mews  in  this  district.     This  class  is  frequently  intemperate  ;  they 
N?w  nf  ^  ^^f''-  '^'t'Snor.mt  „f  the  neccsity  of  free  ventilation,  a.id  many  apj^ear  to  suffer  in  conseq  len  / 
New  comers  from  the  country-  complam  of  the  want  of  free  air,  to  which  they  ascribe  their  deter  orated 
health.    Thomas.street.-Some  of  the  houses  in  bad  condition,  and  inhabited  by  the  poorest  families      No 
attention  to  ventilation.     Supply  of  butchers'  meat  casual  and  infrequent.     Pneumonia  and  bronchUis  are 
freqaently  fatal  lu  these  poorer  districts;  and  he  who  enters  the  damp,  dark,  undei-round  kitchen -^n 
which  all  the  occupants  live  and  sleep,  in  which  the  room  is  made  moi4  close  by  a  fire  required  fo?  their 
cooking,  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture  from  wet  clothes  hung  across  tlie  narrow  space  to  dry  and 
probably  some  child  ill  of  disease,-sees  that  such,  a  state  of  surrounding  circumstances  sliu  s  out  all  chance 
of  recovery  in  at  least  the  majority  of  cases."  oui  aa  cnance 
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11 

12 

Artisans,  &c 

682!  759 

1,441 

251 

48 

23 

14 

16  > 
12 

1  in  45 

857 

0)   c! 

Undescribed 

347    324 

671 

104 

54 

27 

8 

CS    cS 

Paupers     . 
Totals  and 

288 

73 

361 

61 

54 

42 

8 

••J 

^  2 

1,671 

668 

3,039 

493 

^ 

,. 

,   , 

, , 

, , 

pH 

Averages  . 

52 

28 

10 

11 

.. 

N 

0.  of] 

Births 

3,511 

Age  0 

f  Living 

27-9 

J 

Births  1  in  39 

Gentry.      . 

64 

9 

73 

3 

65 

56 

•0 

Tradesmen 

169 

104 

273 

47 

53 

31 

9 

."i 

j^C5 

Artisans,  &c. 

568 

591 

1,159 

247 

48 

23 

14 

1  in  41 

620 

Undescribed 

203 

274 

477 

101 

56 

22 

6 

17  1 

E..2 

Paupers     • 

189 

28 

217 

28 

63 

54 

•• 

••J 

Totals  and 

1,193 

1,006 

2,199 

426 

.. 

^  ^ 

., 

., 

f^ 

Averages  . 

, , 

53 

28 

9 

11 

. . 

N 

0.  ofl 

3irths 

2,502 

Age  0 

■  Living 

26*6 

■ 

Births 

lin36 

1^ 

Gentry.      . 

79 

13 

92 

6 

62 

50 

Tradesmen 

75 

64 

139 

23 

50 

26 

12 

13 

^  "^ 

Artisans,  &c. 

325 

420 

745 

162 

52 

22 

10 

17l 

1  in  46 

338 

Z  3 

Undescribed 

75 

76 

151 

31 

59 

30 

3 

9 

>>  rt 

Paupers     . 
Totals  and 

64 

6 

70 

1 

60 

55 

2 

•J 

rt    3 

618 

579 

1,197 

223 

.. 

^ 

, . 

.. 

^Ph 

Averages  . 

55 

28 

7 

11 

.. 

CO 

In 

^0.  of  ] 

Births 

1,620 

Agco 

f  Living 

26-8 

1 

tJirths 

1  in  34 

-■ 

Gentry. 

151 

49 

200 

15 

61 

45 

1      ..1 

a  cT 

Tradesmen 

349 

286 

635 

108 

50 

27 

12      12 

J32 

Artisans,  &c. 

622 

674  1,296 

287 

47 

22 

15      17> 

1  in  43 

934* 

^« 

Undescribed 

269 

354      623 

199 

55 

23 

7      16 

Ph  .2 

Paupers 

232 

49      281 

47 

61 

50 

1      .. 

05-3 

Totals  and 

1,623 

1,4123,035 

656 

.. 

.. 

.. 

o 

P-I 

Averages  .   ! 

53 

27 

9      12 

.. 

IS 

'o.  of] 

Births 

3,264 

Age  0 

f  Living 

26-10 

Births 

1  in  40 

•  Mr.  Worrell,  the  Registrar  of  the  Gray's  Inn-lane  District  -. — "  To  ascertain  and  compare  the  healthy  with 
the  unhealthy  parts  of  my  district,  I  hare  placed  against  each  street  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  during  the  last  five  years.    I  liave  taken  the  number  of  deaths  from  a  population  of  5000,  resident  iu 
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Prexsure  and  Progress  of  the 
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Class. 

Number  of  Deaths  of 
each  Class. 

Deaths 
from 
Epi- 

demic. 

Average 
Age  at 
Death 
of  all 

who  die 

above 

21. 

Average 
Aseat 
Death, 
including 
Children. 

Years'  Average 

premature  loss  ot 

Lire  by 

Propor- 
tionate 
Number 

Deaths 

to 

Topula- 

tion. 

Excess 
Number 

District. 

Adults. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
10. 

Total. 

Deaths 

above 

Age  of 

21. 

Deaths 

of 

all 
Classes. 

to 
Deaths 
above  a 
Healthy 
standard. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

No. 

No. 

02 

Gentry . 

12 

4 

16 

2 

58 

38 

5 

1 

^^ 

Tradesmen 

83 

103 

186 

41 

49 

22 

13 

17 

5« 

Artisans,  &c. 

393 

381 

774 

186 

46 

22 

16 

17s 

1  in  27 

387 

►3S 

Undescribed 

149 

17 

166 

23 

47 

38 

15 

1 

to    rt 

Paupers 
Totals  and 

99 

16 

115 

•26 

64 

55 

•  •) 

736 

521 

1,257 

278 

..     1     .. 

Ph 

Averages  . 

, 

49 

27 

13  1  12     1     .. 

]S 

0.  of  J 

Births 

698 

Age  of  Living  27-7 

Births  1  in  48 

00 

.  0 

Gentry . 

17 

rl 

21 

58 

47 

! 
4i 

ot-„ 

Tradesmen 

142 

130 

272 

42 

50 

26 

12 

13 

CS  t^ 

Artisans,  &c. 

741 

637 

1,378 

261 

48 

25 

14 

14V    1  iii3l 

768 

Undescribed 

116 

313 

429 

107 

58 

16 

4 

23 

0 

Paupers 
Totals  and 

166 
1,182 

37 

203 

33 

63 

61 

•• 

•• 

1,121 

2,303 

448 

.. 

^  ^ 

.. 

P-( 

Averages  . 

.. 

, , 

, . 

51 

26 

ii 

13 

.. 

^ 

[0.  of  ] 

Births 

2,103 

Ageo 

f  Living 

26-2 

Births  I  in  34 

o  ;^  o 
a  .-  -z 


Gentry . 

27 

9 

36 

1 

57 

42 

5 

Tradesmen 

68 

66 

134 

23 

51 

26 

11 

13 

Artisans,  &e. 

161 

190 

351 

59 

46 

21 

16 

isy 

1  in  50 

Undescribed 

52 

83 

135 

28 

52 

20 

10 

19 

Paupers 

81 
389 

15 

93 

7 

58 

49 

4 

•  • 

Totals  and 

363 

752 

118 

.. 

.. 

Averages. 

,  , 

,  , 

51 

26 

Ii 

13 

No.  of 

Birth 

3  844 

Ageo 

■  Living 

28-2 

Births 

1  in  44 

251 


Gentry 

14 

3 

17 

63 

50 

1 

0  c^ 

Tradesmen 

134 

164 

298 

76 

53 

23 

9 

16 

rs  CO 

Artisans,  &c. 

265 

391 

656 

145 

51 

21 

11 

18l 

1  in  36 

372 

i° 

Undescribed 

36 

10 

46 

1 

50 

38 

12 

1 

-t^  ji 

Paupers 
Totals  and 

87 

11 

579 

98 
1,115 

18 

65 

57 

•• 

•• 

wg. 

536 

240 

.. 

.. 

Ph 

Averages . 

,  , 

54 

25 

8      13 

jS 

'^o.  of 

Births 

I,-.' 35 

Age  0 

'  Liviii;! 

•J7-0 

1 

Births 

1  in  32 

what  I  consider  liealthy  streets ;  and  I  have  also  taken  the  number  of  deaths  from  a  population  of  50,10, 
resident  in  streets  which  I  consider  unhealthy.  The  oOOJ  occupying  the  best  houses  aie  composed  of  mer- 
chants, professional  {gentlemen,  and  the  richer  class  of  tradesmen;  they  occupy  72?  houses,  c.iataiaing 
about  Tt'O.l  good  rooms;  the  streets  are  wide,  well  drained,  and  have  a  pleatiful supply  of  water.  The  5000 
occupying  the  unhealthy  streets  are  composed  of  the  lower  cUss  of  tradesmen,  journeymen  mechanics,  la- 
bourers, and  costermongers ;  they  occupy  434  houses,  containing  about  2^0)  rooms,  tlie  best  of  w  hich  are 
little  better  than  the  worst  of  the  ~S  lU  before  meutioned  ;  the  streets  are  mostly  confined,  the  drains  in  a 
bad  state,  and  in  many  places  the  accumulatiou  of  filth  rendeis  the  atmosphere  foul,  whilst  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  very  good.  The  number  of  deaths  which  I  find  iu  the  haalthy  streets  during  five  years, 
among>t  a  poiuilation  of  5000,  amounts  to  325  ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  amongst  5000  occupying  the 
unhe.althy  streets  I  find  G13.  No  <loubt  many  of  the  residents  iu  t!ie  b-jst  houses  go  into  the  country,  with 
the  view  of  benefitting  their  health,  and  there  die  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  many  more  of  the  poorer  classes 
die  in  the  workhouses  and  hospitals — so  that,  no  doubt,  amongst  a  certain  number  of  poor,  at  least  two 
deaths  occur  to  one  amongst  the  same  number  of  rich.  Having  lieen  a  collector  of  rates  upwards  of  25 
years,  and,  as  a  house  agent,  having  had  much  to  do  with  the  letting  of  liouses,  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  neishbourhood  ;  and,  having  taken  an  active  part  i;i  collecting  and  distrilmting  voluntary  contri- 
butions iu  times  of  distress  and  severe  weather,  I  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
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Class. 

Number  of  Deaths  of 
each  Class. 

Heaths 
from 
Epi- 
demic. 

.Average 
Age  at 
Death 
of  all 

who  die 

above 

21. 

A  verage 
Age  at 
ne.lth, 
including 
Children 

Years'  Avera.^e 

picrnatiire  loss  ol 

Lile  by 

Propor- 
tion.^te 
Number 

of 
Deaths 

to 
Popula- 
tion. 

Excess 
in 

District, 

Adults. 

Chil. 

dren 

under 

10. 

Total. 

Deaths 

above 

Age  of 

21. 

Deaths 

of 

all 
Classes. 

of 
Deaths 
above  a 
Healthy 
standard 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

No. 

No. 

o« 

Gentry 

36 

9 

45 

3 

58 

47 

4 

.  <^" 

Tradesmen 

144 

164 

308 

75 

52 

24 

10 

15 

C  ^ 

Artisans,  &c. 

231 

353 

584 

149 

50 

19 

12 

20^ 

1  in  36 

367 

S  o 

Undescribed 

•21 

6 

27 

2 

54 

41 

8 

33  "a 

Paupers 
Totals  and 
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32 
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1,101 

35 

60 

46 

2 

••] 

o 

537 

564 

264 

P-i 

Averages . 

, . 

, . 

53 

26 

9 

13 

N 

0.  on 

Sirths 

969 

Age  of  Living 

27-2 

Births  1  in  41 

'    o 

Gentry 

63 

'23 

8fi 

14 

65 

47 

^  cc" 

Tradesmen 

153 

150 

303 

63 

47 

23 

15 

16 

O  00 

Artisans,  &c. 

498 

802 

1,300 

271 

51 

19 

11 

20  I 

I  in  38 

732 

J.  3 

Undescribed 

150 

.  75 

225 

34 

57 

37 

5 

•) 

Paupers 
Totals  and 

234 

49 

283 

56 

57 

46 

5 

o' 

1,098 

1,099 

2,197 

438 

P-I 

Averages . 

54 

26 

8 

13 

, , 

,  , 

IS 

0.  of  J 

Births 

3,058 

Ageo 

f  Living 

26 

Births  1  in  27 

C  05 

Gentry 

Tradesmen 

32 

247 

12 
244 

44 
491 

3 

84 

63 

48 

43 
23 

14 

16 

to 

Artisans,  &c, 
Undescribed 
Paupers 

Totals  and 

213 

77 

270 
29 

483 
106 

94 
15 

50 

58 

0-2 
39 

12 
4 

17i 

1  in  50 

403 

■6^ 

569 

555 

1,124 

196 

,. 

^k 

Averages. 

0.  of : 

Jirths 

i,2io 

Age  0 

51 
■  Li\ing 

23 

27-7 

ii 

1 

14 
Jirths 

1  in  46 

•• 

b2  ii2 

Gentry 

37 

14 

51 

9 

55 

42 

7 

::.s'r^ 

Tradesmen 

82 

102 

184 

47 

46 

20 

\G 

19 

CO  go 

Artisans,  &c. 

458 

581 

1039 

264 

48 

21 

14 

18'> 

1  in  39 

521 

=8S?= 

Undescribed 

38 

24 

62 

9 

56 

49 

6 

. , 

I^J 

Paupers     . 
Totals  and 

97 

19 

116 

17 

57 

46 

5 

••] 

^  ^  o" 

712 

740 

1,452 

346 

CO   bL'^ 

Averages . 

. . 

50 

25 

12 

14 

^ 

'o.  of 

Births 

1,730 

Age  0 

■  Living 

26-11 

] 

Births 

1  in  33 

and  their  habitations,  and  I  have  always  observed  that  sickness  prevails  much  more  in  places  whi-re  sewers 
and  drains  are  bad  th;in  in  other  parts  where  the  inhabitants  are  equally  poor,  but  have  more  wliolesume 
houses  to  live  in.  Any  suggestion  here  as  to  remedy  may,  probably,  be  considered  out  of  place,  but 
having  had  much  experience  as  a  Commissioner  of  Pavements,  as  well  as  in  several  offices  of  local  manage- 
ment during  the  last  25  years,  and  having  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  (an  evil  which,  in  my 
opinion,  affects  the  metropolis  to  an  extent  little  imagined),  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  means  of  remedy, 
and  improvement  in  the  local  administration  being  perfectly  easy  and  effectual." 

In  another  cla.ssification  he  arranges,  from  descriptions  of  streets  with  nearly  equal  population,  the 
highest  in  each  class ;  the  relative  proportions,  and  average  ages  of  deaths,  are  ascertained  to  be  as 
foltows : — 

Population.  Deatlis.        .\^verage  Age  of  Death. 

Class  1 1432  97  36 

Class  2 14(55  119  32 

Class  3 1448  157  25 

Class  4 13d6  200  21 

The  above  statement  proves  that,  out  of  a  population  of  1432  occupying  the  best  houses,  95  deaths  oc 
curred  within  live  years,  29  of  which  at  and  under  five  years  of  age ;  and  that  out  of  a  population  of  1386, 
occupying  the  worst  houses,  the  whole  number  ot  deaths  are  189,  104  of  which  at  and  under  five  years 
of  age. 
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Class. 

Number  of  Dea 
each  Class 

ths  of 

Deaths;  j 

from 

Epi- 
demic. 

Average 
Age  at 
Death 
of  all 
who  die 
above 
21. 



Average 
Age  at 
Death, 
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Children. 
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under 
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Age  of 
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of 
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Deaths' 
above  a 
Health  J 
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No. 

No. 

No. 

Years. 
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Years.  Years. 

No. 
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Gentry 

52 

15 

67 

8 

60 

46 

2      ..] 

Tradesmen 

99 

109 

208 

50 

49 

23 

13 

16 

fH^- 

Artisans,  &c. 
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857 
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50 

19 

12 

20  y 

1  in  43 
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Sfe« 

Undescribed 

82 

17 

99 

6 

59 

44 

3 
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Totals  and 

76 

14 

90 

2 

60 

50 

2 

•J 

o 
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^  , 

, ,      . , 

^ 
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]^ 
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Births 
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Age  of  Living  25-11 

9 
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Births  1  in  32 

0) 
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o 

•^ 

CO 
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,—1 

^ 
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Hh 
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3 

72 
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14 
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No.  of  Births  1,404 


29 
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3 

14 


63 

49 
46 
60 
61 
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51  25 

Age  of  Living  26*6 


54 
23 
18 
46 


1  in  36 


11      14 

Births  1  in  29 
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o 

Gentry 

66 

32 

98 

15 

60 

40 

2 

Tradesmen 
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114 

233 

44 

52 

26 

10 

13 

Artisans,  &c. 
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584 

864 

221 

51 

17 

11 

22 

;> 
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528 

OT    O    o 

Undescribed 

42 

20 

62 

9 

53 

35 

9 

4 

r.^^ 

Paupers     . 
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34 
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53 

54 

46 

8 
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.. 

.. 
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14 

.. 

IS 
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Births 
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f  Living 
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J 
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s 
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47 

21 

68 

8 

59 

40 

3 

..1 

„ 

Tradesmen 
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132 
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58 

51 

25 

11 

14 

-^  -r 

Artisans,  &c. 

299 

382 

681 

178 

48 

61 

14 

18  y 

1  in  41 
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2  o 

Undescribed 

26 

19 

45 

4 

55 

28 

7 

11 

^i 

Paupers      . 
Totals  and 

15 
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5 

20 

•• 

65 

49 

•• 

•  •i 

3 
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^   , 

,  ^ 

, , 
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Ph 
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.. 

.. 

51 

24 

11 

15 

.. 

^ 
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Births 
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Age  0 
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Births 

1  in  46 
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oo 

Gentry 
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64 

205 

19 

58 

37 

4 

2 

.  '•'''" 

Tradesmen 
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452 

792 
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50 

21 

12 

18 

rC  ^ 

Artisans.  &c. 

452 

704 

1,156 

245 

49 

19 

13 
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1  in  46 
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^c 

Undescribed 

113 

68 

181 

27 

n9 

35 

3 

4 

S-2 

•^    3 

a. 

Paupers 
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38 
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37 

56 

44 

6 

••' 
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1,326 
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.. 

.. 
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.. 
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24 

io 

is 

.. 
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Births 
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Number  of  Ueatlis  of 
each  Class. 

Deaths 

Average 
Age  at 
Death 

Average 
Age  at 

Years*  Average 

premature  loss  of 

Life  by 

Propor- 
tionate 
Number 
of 

Excess 
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of 

Class. 

Chil-    1 

Epi- 

of  all 

Death, 
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Deaths      Deaths 
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vho  die 
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AdulU. 
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Children. 
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all         Popula- 

10.     1 

21. 
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Classea.       tion. 

standard. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

Years. 
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No. 
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32 

9 

41 

5 

61 

45 

I 
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Tradesmen 

66 

53 
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18 

54 

30 

8 

9 

CO    .^ 

Artisans,  &c. 
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248 

53 

20 

9 

I'jy 

1  in  39 
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0-2   s 

Undescribed 

35 

15 

50 

10 

oO 

30 

12 

9 
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Totals  and 

22 

6 

28 

2 

58 

45 

4 
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..   1      .. 
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53 
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lb 

°      I. 
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Births 
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1 
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00 
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21 

6 

27 

3 

56 

38 

6 

1 

o 
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62 

52 
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17 

49 

25 

13 

14 
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Artisans,  &c. 
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49 

20 

13 

19  I 

1  in  40 
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Undescribed 

85 

49 
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17 

58 
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45 
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47 
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Age  0 
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22 
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"s 
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1  in  28 

*   * 

*  Mr.  Geor.e  ReynoMs,  the  Registrar  of  the  Church  District,  in  answer  to  Ae  question   I«- hat  parts  of 

generallvthe  condition  of  tltose  u.thealthy  streeU    courts,  and  houses,  as  t°  ^  f '°^';'  ^'^^P' ^^  ot^v^^^^ 
cleanliness  — "  Tlie  places  I  have  named  are  entirely  without  drainage.     Suvply  ot  water,  one  nana  coch.  to 
many  houses.     Cleanliness,  great  want  of."     Name  any  P-ticular  streets  -Pf';'^s  V^^^' -  °f -?„*^,  '^'- 
facts  that  have  fallen  under  your  notice,  appear  to  you  to  be  healthy,  :  nd  vHh  releience  to  ine  pomi^  aa 

yet  there  is  an  avera^-e  of  18  incites  of  water  during  the  greater  par  of  the  wit.ter  season  '  *.^'  ™^;>  P^^'^°„" 
kre  obliged  to  use  the  pump  for  many  hours  daily  to  preser^•e  then  propertj.  He  gl^es  the  tollow.n^ 
letter  from  a  medical  officer  of  great  experience  : — 
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Class. 

Number  of  Deaths  of 
each  Class. 
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21 
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Births  1  in  29 

"23'.',  Bethnal-KiecnroafI,  October  31st,  13-12. 
"  Dear  Kcynolds, — As  yon  are  aware,  I  have  attended  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  nf  this  road  and  its  vici- 
nity, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  of  their  diseases  are  to  l)e  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of 
draina>,'e.  They  are,— 1st,  febrile  diseases;  2nd,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  3rd,  nervous  diseases; 
4lh,  diseases  of  the  digestive  oraaus ;  and  listlv,  cachectic  diseases.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  very  numerous 
cases  of  fever  in  the  undrained  districts  tliat  occur  shortly  after  the  autumnal  rains,  I  talie  in  the  light  of 
cause  and  elTect.  Rheumatism  (acute  and  chronic)  are  the  result  of  sleepiui;  in  houses,  tlie  walls  of  which 
absorb  the  surlace  water,  and  elevate  it  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  respirator)'  and  digestive  organs  are  above  the  average  numlier,  and  are  attributable  to  the 
same  cause.  The  nervous  diseases  I  attribute  to  the  poisonous  gases  exhaled  from  putrefying  matter.  They 
are — 1st,  epilepsy.  In  two  families  this  disease  attacked  every  one  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family, 
and  they  were  cured  by  removal  to  another  district.  Many  cases  of  spasm  of  a  particular  muscle,  as  one  or 
two  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  large  muscle  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  even  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  :  also  frequent  cases  of  the  most  inveterate  hysteria  have  been  temporarily  relieved  by  removal,  and 
have  returned  again  on  their  return  home.  Of  the  cachectic  diseases,  some  are  jToduced,  others  aggravated, 
by  this  cause.  Scrofula  is  of  this  latter  description.  The  ca^es  of  tlie  children  in  your  own  family  show 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  suppuration,  when  the  patient  is  constantly  breathing  a  humid  atmospliere. 
This  has  also  been  the  case  with  one  of  your  immediate  neighbours.  That  form  of  scrofula,  termed  tahes 
mesenterica ,  I  think,  is,  in  many  cases,  brought  on  entirely  by  the  same  cause.  Want  of  time  prevents  my 
extending  the  e.sample  of  diseases  attributable  to  this  cause. 

"  I  am,  dear  Reynolds,  yours  truly,  "  T.  Taylor." 


On  a  Method  recently  proposed  for  conducting  Inquiries  into  the  Com- 
parative Sanatory  Condition  of  various  Districts,  with  IllustratuYns, 
derived  from  numerous  places  in  Great  Britain  at  the  period  of  the 
last  Census.     By  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

\^Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  January  I5tli,  1844.] 

The  present  contribution  has  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society.  A  new  method  of  measuring  the  comparative  value  of 
life  in  various  districts,  was  proposed  in  that  communication,  in  the 
following  terms:  "  If  the  ages  of  any  class,  or  of  the  general  population, 
living  in  any  district,  and  the  ages  of  those  who  die  were  reduced  to  the 
simplest  proportions ;  that  is,  if  the  total  years  of  age  whether  of  the 
living  or  dying,  were  divided  by  tlie  total  number  of  individuals  from 
which  the  returns  were  made,  the  pviblic  would  be  enabled  to  make  com- 
parisons between  district  and  district,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
degrees  of  pressure  in  each,  of  the  causes  of  mortality."  It  is  also 
stated  "  That  the  average  ages  of  death  are  found  to  maintain  a  com- 
paratively steady  course,  always  nearest  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  and  give  the  most  sure  indications."  And  that  "  the  chief  test 
of  the  pressure  of  the  causes  of  mortality  is  the  duration  of  life  in  years ; 
and  whatever  age  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  natural  age  or  the 
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average  age  of  the  individual  in  any  community  may  be  taken  to  correct 
the  returns  of  the  proportions  of  death  in  that  same  community."* 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
method  proposed  is  fallacious  in  principle,  and  that  its  practical  application 
to  vital  statistics  will  produce  contradictory  results  ;  and  that  consequently 
it  cannot  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  a  community. 
In  order  to  be  borne  out  in  this  statement,  I  will  refer  chiefly  to  the 
examples  given  in  the  paper  in  question. 

That  the  average  age  of  those  Avho  die  in  one  community  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  value  of  life  when  compared  with  that  in  another  district 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  two  districts  or  places  are  under  the  same 
distribution  of  population  as  to  ages ;  that  is  to  say,  compare  any  one 
district  with  another,  for  example,  district  A  with  district  B,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  while  in  A  there  is  perhaps  15  per  cent,  of  the  population 
under  5  years  of  age;  in  B  there  is  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  luider  the 
same  age,  and  also  while  A  may  have  10  per  cent,  of  its  population 
above  60  years  of  age,  B  may  have  only  4  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  the  population,  at  the  respective  quinquennial  periods  to 
the  whole  population,  as  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1841,  has  been 
calculated  for  the  various  hundreds,  town-parishes,  and  country-parishes 
of  Middlesex;  and  it  is  not  found  that  any  two  of  them  agree  in  the 
proportionate  distribution  of  population  according  to  ages.  The  same 
thing  has  also  been  done  for  the  principal  towns  and  counties  of  England, 
and  like  results  have  been  obtained.  It  will  likewise  appear  that  the 
calculation  has  been  extended  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America,  with 
results  confirming  the  same  fact,  that  no  two  places,  districts,  or  counties 
are  uniform  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  over  the  various  periods 
of  life.     This  is  an  important  fact  and  on  it  the  whole  question  turns. 

Tables  are  here  prepared  (Tables  A)  for  the  following  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  namely,  Bethnal-green,  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  Mary- 
lebone,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Giles  and  St.  George's  Bloomsbury,  and  Ken- 
sington ;  and  it  will  be  seen  on  inspection  that  a  more  irregular  distri- 
bution of  population  as  to  ages  could  not  have  existed,  even  if  they  had 
been  purposely  arranged  with  a  view  not  to  resemble  each  other.  From 
this  Table  it  appears,  that  while  in  Bethnal-green  district  there  is  14 '.5 
per  cent,  of  the  population  under  5  years  of  av^e;  in  St.  George's 
Hanover-square  there  is  only  8  "6  per  cent.  Again,  while  in  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  there  isl4  •  2per  cent,  alive  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25, 
in  Bethnal-green  there  is  but  8' 9  per  cent.  The  same  Table  also 
shows  the  actual  numlier  of  the  population  for  quinquennial  periods,  in 
the  six  districts  in  question  ;  one  column  shows  the  proportion  which 
the  number  alive  at  each  period  of  life  bears  to  the  total  population  ;  in  a 
separate  column  the  number  of  deaths  at  each  quinquennial  period  of 

*  The  writer  has  here  quoted  the  terms  of  an  Essay  annexed  to  the  Supple- 
mental Sanatory  Rejiort  on  the  Practice  of  Interment  in  Towns  ([ip.  243-245'), 
from  the  printed  sheets  of  which  the  author  of  the  paper  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  present,  read  nearly  the  whole  of  his  communication  to  the  ISocit-ty.  iVo  other 
copy  of  that  paper  being;  left  with  the  Society,  or  communicated  to  it.  previous 
to  the  writer  beings  called  upon  to  read  tlie  present  imperfect  essay  to  the  Society 
he  necessarily  adopted  for  quotation  the    terms  contained  in  the  Sanatory  Report, 

which  had  ajipeared  in  the  interim.      F.  G.  P.  N. The  terms  above  quoted  from 

the  Supplemental  S.inatory  Report  are  not  j.recisely  the  same  that  appear  in  the 
preceding  paper,  at  pp.  6-12  ;  nor  are  those  quoted  at  p.  43  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  it. — Ed. 
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life  is  set  forth  from  the  actual  mortality  of  the  year  1840 — 1  ;  tlie  riext 
column  shows  the  per  centage  of  deaths  in  each  period  of  life  to  the  whole 
deaths ;  and  in  the  last  column  is  inserted  tlie  rate  of  mortality  per  cent, 
to  the  population  alive  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life. 

Similar  Tables  (Tables  B)  have  been  prepared,  entering  into  the 
same  details,  for  the  Metropolis,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham! Leeds,  city  of  Exeter,  counties  of  Devon,  Essex,  SulFolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Hereford,  and  here  we  find  similar  results  to  those  found 
in  the  metropolitan  districts;  for  while  the  town  of  Sheffield  has  14"4 
per  cent,  of  the  population  alive  under  5  years  of  age,  the  city  of  Exeter 
has  only  about  11  per  cent. ;  and  again,  while  in  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Hereford  there  is  on  an  average  8864  per  cent,  of 
the  population  above  60  years  of  age,  in  the  towns  of  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Exeter  there  is  only  4-6  per  cent, 
alive  above  the  same  age.  These  irregularities  will  be  found  to  prevail 
in  any  other  period  of  life  that  may  be  selected.  Take  the  decennial 
term  from  20  to  30,  and  it  will  appear  that  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  it 
includes  22*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  the  counties 
of  Devon,  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  it  includes  only  16 '4  per  cent. 
Let  us  also  compare  different  places  as  to  one  quinquennial  period  only 
of  life,  say  that  from  60  to  65  ;  and  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Hereford, 
and  Norfolk,  the  ratio  will  be  found  to  range  from  3  to  3*6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population ;  but  in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Shef- 
field, the  proportion  alive  at  that  period  will  be  found  to  be  2  per  cent. 
and  under. 

An  inspection  of  these  Tables  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  such  thing  as  a  uniformity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  population  over  the  various  periods  of  life  in  any  two  places,  or 
indeed  anv  approximation  to  it.  But  to  more  completely  bear  out  this 
statement,  and  place  its  truth  on  a  still  more  extended  basis,  other  Tables 
have  been  prepared,  (Tables  C.)  to  represent,  at  the  period  of  last  census, 
the  population  of  the  Metropolis,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Carlisle,  Exeter;  the  counties  of  Devon,  Essex, 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  and  also  the  districts  in  the  metropolis  of  St. 
George's  Hanover-square,  and  Bethnal-green :  in  part  resembling  the 
Tables  already  mentioned  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  grouping 
of  the  population  represents  the  period  of  life  under  5  years  of  age ;  that 
from  10  to  40  ;  from  15  to  30  ;  from  40  to  60  years  of  life ;  and  also  that 
above  60  years  of  age.  This  was  done  in  order  to  meet  the  objection 
that  in  quinquennial  periods  of  life,  the  irregularities  which  exist  may 
compensate  each  other.  Such  however  will  not  be  found  to  hold  good, 
for  even  on  taking  those  more  extended  periods  of  life,  the  same  irregu- 
larities manifest  themselves.  For  example,  taking  a  period  of  30  years 
of  life,  namely,  that  from  10  to  40,  it  will  appear  that  in  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  there  is  61*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  alive, 
while  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  there  is  only  49  "2  per  cent. ;  and  also  by 
viewing  the  period  from  40  to  60  it  is  seen  that  while  in  Carlisle  there  is 
18  per  cent,  of  the  population  alive,  in  Liverpool  there  is  only  14 '9  per 
cent.  In  fact,  over  those  greater  periods  of  life,  none  of  the  places 
mentioned  will  be  found  to  resemble  each  other  in  the  distribution  of 
the  population  according  to  ages,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  any  two  places  that  will  show  a  near  approximation  in  this  respect. 
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It  may  be  right  here  to  state  that  none  of  the  districts  referred  to  have 
been  selected  frorn  a  knowledge  that  they  would  show  the  extremes  of 
the  principle;  the  short  period  of  time  allowed  to  prepare  this  paper, 
and  the  labour  required  to  determine  such  places,  necessarily  precluded 
the  possibility  of  doing  so.  They  were  selected  either  from  their  note  as 
sites  of  manufacturing  industry,  or  from  their  agricultural  importance. 
It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  know  what  are  the  places  forming 
the  extremes  of  the  scale,  and  important  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
cause  of  such  difference. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  marked  difference 
exists  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  various  places  over  the 
several  periods  of  life.  And  the  next  point  of  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  circumstance  will  affect  the  calculation  of  the  average 
age  at  which  the  respective  members  of  an  entire  community  die,  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent. 

Before  entering  en  this  individual  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
one  remark,  namely,  that,  as  shown  in  the  tables  already  mentioned, 
containing  the  actual  results  of  mortality  for  1840—1 ;  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality at  one  quinquennial  period  of  life  differs  widely  from  that  at  another, 
ranging  /rom  25  per  cent,  and  upivards  to  half  per  cent,  and  under. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  it  will  appear  evident  that  if  any  one 
locality  had  an  excess  of  population  at  that  period  where  the  mortality 
was  25  per  cent.,  and  a  deficiency  of  population  at  that  period  where 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  onlv  half  per  cent.,  that  the  average  amount  of 
mortality,  the  number  of  deaths,  and  consequently  the  average  age  at 
which  death  happened,  would  differ  widely  from  that  of  another  locality 
in  which  the  order  of  population  was  exactly  reversed;  or,  to  quote  from 
the  paper  in  question,  "  One  adult  of  50  years  added  to  the  living  is 
equal  to  the  addition  of  50  infants,  and  so  with  the  average  ages  at 
death."*  Consequently  taking  this  position,  and  referring  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Bethnal-green,  where  there  is  14*5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
under  5  years  of  age,  and  comparing  it  with  St.  George's  Hanover-square, 
having  only  8*6  per  cent  alive  at  the  same  period,  it  is  very  clear  that 
we  should  expect  an  excess  of  deaths  among  children  in  Bethnal-green. 
In  conjunction  with  this  let  us  view  the  population  of  both  districts  at 
the  period  20 — 25  of  life,  where  the  mortality  of  both  districts  is  nearly 
the  same,  somewhere  about  one-half  per  cent.,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  order  of  the  respective  populations  is  very  nearly  inverted, 
namely — 


BetJinal-green. 
From  20 — 25  =  8*9  per  cent. 
From  5  and  under  =  14'5  per  cent. 


St.  George's  Hanover-square. 
From  20 — 25  =  14"  2  pi-r  cent. 
From  5  and  under  =8*6  per  cent. 


It  must  therefore  follow  in  viewing  the  population  of  Bethnal-green 
at  those  two  periods  of  life,  and  comparing  the  average  age  at  which 
death  has  taken  place  therein,  with  the  average  age  at  which  death  has 
happened  in  the  same  periods  of  life  in  St.  George's  Hanover-square, 
that  the  average  age  of  death  in  the  former  must  be  less  than  in  the 
latter,  even  allowing  that  the  populations  in  both  places  are  influenced 
at  the  respective  periods  of  life  by  precisely  the  same  intensity  of  mor- 
tality; or,  in  other  words,  the  average  age  at  death  in  Bethnal-green 
would  be  lower  than  that  in  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  for  two 
*  Supplemental  Sanatory  Report,  p.  253. 
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reasons ;  first,  from  there  being  an  increase  of  lives  at  the  younger  age, 
where  the  mortality  is  great ;  and,  second,  from  there  being  a  deficiency 
of  lives  at  the  older  age  where  the  mortality  is  small.  And  so  also  in 
the  same  manner  would  the  result  follow  if  every  other  period  of  life 
were  kept  in  view.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  question,  a 
series  of  18  tables  (Tables  D  and  E).  has  been  prepared,  which  I  will 
presently  explain;  but  in  the  first  place  make  one  or  two  allusions  to  the 
results.  And  to  carry  out  our  remarks  on  Bethnal-green ;  it  is  found 
that  over  the  whole  population  of  that  district  the  average  age  at  death 
is  25  "80  years  ;  but  in  the  district  of  St.  George's  Hanover- square,  the 
average  age  at  death  of  the  whole  population  is  31  "23  years  ;  and  there- 
fore by  the  application  of  the  new  method  proposed  to  view  such  ques- 
tions, we  ought  at  once  to  conclude  that  the  latter  district  is  in  a 
superior  sanatory  condition  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  population 
one  with  another  enjoys  5  "42  years  more  of  life.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  a  very  different  distribution  of  the  population  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  possibly  this  may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  results. 
Now  if  the  proposed  method  be  really  a  good  and  sufficient  test  of  the 
comparative  healthiness  of  two  districts,  it  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  any  particular  district,  no  matter  what  change  takes  place  in  its  popu- 
lation, provided  that  change  is  a  usual  or  a  natural  one  in  the  course  of 
society.  Then  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  objection  arising  from  Bethnal- 
green  having  a  differently  distributed  population  to  that  of  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  population  of  Bethnal-green 
is  actually  transferred  to  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  but  influenced 
by  exactly  the  safne  rate  of  mortality  as  that  which  prevails  in  St. 
George's  Hanover-square,  and  which  would  be  in  no  way  altered  as  to 
its  healthiness  or  unhealthiness,  but  have  simply  suffered  a  change  in 
population,  and  in  that  respect  placed  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  other.  The  result  would  be  that  the  average  age  at  death  in 
St,  George's  Hanover-square,  would  be  reduced  from  31  "23  years  to 
2*7 '23,  so  that  in  fact  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's  Hanover-square, 
instead  of  enjoying  5  "42  years  of  life  more  than  those  of  Bethnal- 
green  would  only  experience  1  '45  years  more  than  the  other,  as  shown 
when  the  necessary  correction  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  population. 

In  other  districts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  Marylebone,  when  placed 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  population,  life  on  the  average 
from  being  3*32  years  better  than  in  Bethnal-green,  as  would  appear 
by  the  proposed  new  method,  is  actually  shown  to  be  1  "28  years  w'orse. 

Without  entering  any  further  into  the  question  proposed  it  would 
thus  appear  fallacious;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  exists  a  diversity 
of  distribution  in  the  population  of  different  districts.  It  has  likewise 
been  shown  that  a  change  in  the  jiopulation  without  any  change  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  will  actually  produce  by  the  application  of  the  method 
proposed  an  opposite  result,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  applied  as  a 
good  and  sufficient  test  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  different  districts. 

Of  the  series  of  tables  before  alluded  to,  six  (Tables  D)  rehite  to  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  metropolis,  namely,  Bethnal-green,  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  Marylebone,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's 
Bloomsbury,  and  Kensington.  These  tables  show  for  each  district  the 
actual  number  of  persons  who  have  died  in  the  year  1840 — 1,  at  each 
caiinquennial  period  of  life,  the  number  of  years  of  life  which  each  of 
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these,  classes  experienced,  also  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  total 
number  of  years  of  life ;  and  the  division  of  the  one  by  the  otlier  will 
show  the  average  age  at  death.  Those  tables  also  contain  the  number 
of  deaths  that  would  have  happened  at  each  period  of  life,  according  to 
the  actual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  respective  districts,  provided  the 
population  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  Bethnal-green  ;  also  the  number 
of  years  of  life  which  they  would  have  enjoyed,  and  likewise  the  total  of 
these.  VVe  will  select  one  case  as  an  example  of  the  use  to  which  they  may 
be  applied.  In  the  district  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's  Bloomsbury, 
the  actual  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  was  1,473,  and  tlie  total 
number  of  years  of  life  which  they  experienced  was  41,502,  producing 
an  average  of  28'  17  years  to  each  person  ;  but  the  rate  of  mortality  to  the 
same  district  would,  with  the  population  of  Bethnal-green,  have  pro- 
duced 2,489  deaths  and  60,597  years  of  life,  being  an  average  to  each 
person  of  24 '34  years.  And  thus,  instead  of  being  more  healthy  than 
Bethnal-green,  as  would  appear  by  the  method  in  question,  it  is  actually 
less  so  by  1*46  years  to  each  person,  which  is  confirmed  by  comparing 
its  mortality  per  cent,  at  each  quinquennial  period,  when  it  is  found  that 
out  of  17  of  the  20  periods  the  mortality  is  greater  in  St.  Giles's  and 
St.  George's  Bloomsbury  than  in  Bethnal-green  ;  but  if  we  had  nothing 
else  to  rely  on  than  the  new  method  proposed  it  would  appear  quite 
otherwise. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  now  beg  to  submit  the  following  table,  in 
which  is  given  the  average  age  at  death  in  the  six  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis referred  to,  according  to  the  actual  results,  and  also  what  would 
have  been  the  result  provided  they  had  been  under  the  Bethnal-green 
standard  of  population ;  some  other  details  are  also  inserted  in  the  table 
which  w^U  be  presently  noticed. 

Effects  of  the  irregularities  of  distribution  of  Population  according  to 
Ages  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts,  arranged  to  shoiv  the  fallacy  of 
proposing  the  average  Age  at  Death  of  the  ivhole  Population,  as  a  test  of 
the  Sa7iatory  Condition  of  the  Localities. 


District. 

Average  .\ge  at 
Death. 

Number  out  of 
which  one  will  liie. 

Mortality  jier  Cent. 

.\ctual. 

Trans- 
ferred. 

Actual. 

Trans- 

fer;ed. 

Actual. 

Trans- 
ferred. 

Bethnal  green        .... 
St.  George's  Hauover-square 
St.  George's  Hanover-square,! 
exclusive  of  Hospital    .      .J 

25-80 
31- -23 

31-29 

29-12 

27-25 

28-13 

24-52 
24-84 

24-34 

26-71 
22-25 

42-02 
46-80 

57-75 

37-55 

38-45 

36-85 

44-94 
35-36 

37-64 

44-47 

33-5') 
34-79 

29-76 

43-64 
32-04 

2-38 
2-13 

1-73 

2-06 
2-60 

2-72 

2-22 

2-82 

2-65 
2-50 

2-98 

2-87 

3-35 

2-29 
3-12 

Clerkenwell 

St.   Giles  and     St.  George"sl 
Bloomsbury       .      •      .      ,j 
Kensington     ..... 
Liverpool 

26-38 

28-17 

32-39 
20-67 

I  would  also  direct  attention  to  12  other  tables  (Tables  E),  repre- 
senting at  quinquennial  periods  of  life  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  year 
1840 — 1  in  the  Metropolis,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  city  of  Exeter,  and  counties  of  Devon,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Hereford  ;  showing  the  years  of  life  experienced  at  the  same  periods. 
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and  the  totals  of  these.  The  same  tables  also  show  what  would  have  been 
the  deaths  in  each  of  these  places  provided  they  had  had  the  same  popu- 
lation as  the  metropolis,  and  also  the  years  of  life  which  they  would  have 
experienced. 

On  this  series  of  tables  is  founded  another  table,  which  I  would  beg  also 
to  submit  to  consideration.  It  exhibits  the  average  age  at  death  in  the'pre- 
ceding  12  principal  towns  and  counties,  also  what  would  have  been  the 
average  age  at  death  if  placed  under  the  same  population  as  the  metropolis. 

Effects  of  the  irregularities  of  distribution  of  Population  according  to 
Ages  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts,  arranged  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
proposing  the  average  Age  at  Death  of  the  whole  Population,  as  a  Test 
of  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  a  Locality. 


District. 


Average  Age  at 
Deatli.* 


Actual. 


Metropolis 
I-iverpool    . 
Sheffield    .      . 
Manchester 
Birmingham    . 
Leeds    . 
City  of  Exeter 
Devon  . 
Essex   . 
Suffolk.      .      . 
Norfolk 
Hereford    . 


•29 'Of) 
20-67 
23-19 
22-86 
23-70 
22-51 
30-56 
37-97 
30-82 
33-24 
31-80 
38-42 


Trans- 
ferred. 


25-07 
28-14 
27-37 
26-82 
26-01 
26-24 
31-48 
28-55 
29-51 
26-71 
30-54 


Number  out  of 
which  oue  will  die. 


39-10 
3.'>-36 
28-51 
40-76 
48-C5 
33-59 
39-88 
57-14 
51-12 
48-96 
48-82 
57-86 


Trans- 
ferred. 


34-92 
29-28 
39-93 
50-63 
35-44 
41-79 
66-57 
56-34 
54-57 
56-38 
68-49 


Mortality  per  Cent. 


Actual. 


Trans- 
ferred. 


58 
75 
50 
97 
82 
39 
50 
77 
1-83 


'77 
■46 


This  table  contains  some  interesting  results,  and  I  beg  to  cite  two  cases. 
The  average  age  at  death  in  the  metropolis  is  29*06  years,  but  in  the 
town  of  Sheffield  it  is  only  23*  19  years;  however,  if  Sheffield  were 
placed  under  the  population  of  the  metropolis  the  average  age  at  death 
would  be  raised  to  28"  14  years,  approaching  close  to  the  metropolis. 
The  other  case  I  will  select  is  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  I  do  so  be- 
cause it  has  been  given  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  and  contrasted 
with  the  metropolis  and  other  places  on  account  of  the  supposed  superior 
value  of  life  there,  and  its  very  healthy  condition.  It  then  appears  that 
the  average  age  at  death  in  Hereford  is  38 '42  years,  and  hence  the  popu- 
lation would  seem  to  enjoy  nearly  10  years  more  of  life  each  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis ;  but  bring  the  population  of  Hereford  to 
the  same  standard  as  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  will  seem  that  the 
average  age  at  death  is  only  30  •  54  years,  coming  very  close  to  that  of 
the  metropolis.  So  that  after  all,  the  distinction  between  the  two  places 
is  not  great.  In  the  metropolis  6 '01  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
above  60,  but  in  Hereford  10*  1  per  cent,  is  above  that  age. 

Another  method  of  viewing  this  question  would  be  to  apply  the  same 
rate  of  mortality  to  different  populations.  The  populations  of  the  same 
place  at  different  periods  will  be  found  to  change  in  their  distribution 
over  the  various  periods  of  life,  in  the  same  way  that  distinct  districts, 
as  before  noticed,  do  at  the  same  period  of  time. 

*  As  explained  in  a  former  paragraph,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  fable,  these 
columns  are  formed  from  Tables  E.  as  that  was  formed  from  Tables  D. 
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The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1821  differed  in  its  dis- 
tribution in  many  respects  from  the  population  of  1841 ;  and  if  the 
method  proposed  were  a  fitting  test  for  the  health  of  the  population,  the 
results  obtained  in  the  following  manner  should  agree ;  namely,  apply 
the  rate  of  mortality  which  actually  prevailed  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1840-1  to  the  population  as  enumerated  in  1841,  and  also  apply  the 
same  rate  of  mortality  at  the  respective  periods  of  life,  to  the  population 
as  it  existed  at  the  census  of  1821.  This  calculation  will  be  found 
carried  out  in  the  following  table;  and  it  appears  that  in  1841,  335,106 
deaths  occurred,  (which  agrees  to  a  unit  with  the  actual  deaths  in  that 
year  when  the  deaths  at  ages  not  specified  are  added,)  and  the  total 
years  of  life  experienced  Avas  10,462,274,  giving  an  average  of  29*462 
years.  But  in  1821,  266,446  deaths  would  have  happened,  experiencing 
6,632,303  years  of  life  or  an  average  age  at  death  of  24 '892  years. 

Mortality  in  England  in  the  Years  1841  and  1821,  calculated  for  the  Population 
of  those  Years  according  to  the  Actual  Mortality  of  1840-1.* 


1841 

1821 

1S41 

18'21 

Deaths 

Ages. 

Deaths 

Mortality 

that  would 

Population. 

in 
1840-1. 

per  Cent, 
by  1840- 1. 

Population. 

have  hap- 
pened by 
rate  of 
1840-1. 

Years  of  Life. 

Years  of  Life. 

Under  5 

2,099,152  140,089 

6-673 

1,781,787 

118,845 

350222-5 

297112-5 

5—10 

1,898,432 

19,906 

1-049 

1,565,713 

16,439 

149295- 

123292-5 

10—15 

1,726,162 

9,727 

•563 

1,334,278 

6,471 

121587-5 

80887-5 

15—20 

1,581, 305 

12,282 

•776 

1,189,148 

9.276 

208794- 

16_'330- 

20—30 

2,823,721 

27,048 

•993 

1,885,924 

18.671 

676200- 

466775- 

30—40 

2,044,459 

22,511 

MOl 

1,414,563 

15,574 

787885- 

545090- 

40—50 

1,521,473 

21,001 

1-3S0 

1,118,750 

15,439 

945045- 

694755- 

50—60 

1,022,735 

21,616 

2-113 

789,992 

1,667 

11S8S80- 

91685- 

60—70 

697,035 

28,381 

4-071 

546,946 

22,261 

1844765- 

846965- 

70—80 

343,031 

30,748 

8-964 

272,719 

24,435 

2306 lUO- 

1822625- 

80—90 

94,125 

18,807 

19-980 

75,006 

14,986 

1598595- 

1273810- 

90-100 

7,932      2,876 

36-259 

6,299 

2,284 

273220- 

216980- 

100  and! 
upwards/ 

249          114 

45-783 

215| 

98 

11685« 

9996- 

Total 

15,859,861355,106 

•• 

11,981,340 

1 

266,446 

10462274- 

6632303-5 

Average  Age  at  Death 

Number  out  oi'  which  one  will  die  anaually 
Deaths  per  cent,  annually 


1841 

29-462 
44-634 


1821 

24-892 

44-967 

2-224 


Now,  if  any  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  method  proposed,  those 
results  ought  to  have  agreed;  for  in  both  instances  the  same  rate  of 
mortality  influenced  the  two  populations. 

We  will  take  another  example  of  viewing  the  question  by  this  method- 
as  a  very  curious  result  is  arrived  at,  and  the  case  is  furnished  in  the 
same  paper  in  which  is  also  given  the  proportionate  population  at  each 

*  Cohimn  2nd  in  the  above  table  is  taken  from  the  Census  for  1841  ("•' Ao-e 
Abstract"),  passes  458,  459;  and  columns  3rd  and  5th  will  be  found  at  page  80  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  The  other  columns  are  of 
course,  deduced  from  them.  ' 
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interval  of  age  to  every  10,000  cf  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
and  tlie  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is  remarked  on  the  figures 
when  tabulated,  ".that  whilst  in  England  there  are  5,025  persons  between 
15  and  50  who  have  3,610  children,  or  persons  under  15,  in  America 
there  are  4,789  persons  living,  between  15  and  50  years  of  age,  who  have 
4,371  children  dependent  upon  them.  In  England  there  are  in  every 
10,000  persons  1,365  who  have  obtained  above  50  years'  experience  ;  in 
America  there  are  only  830."  This  clause  seems  to  me  to  contain  the 
essence  of  the  whole  objection  to  the  method  in  question. 

The  average  age  at  death  is  calculated  in  the  succeeding  table,  according 
to  the  rate  of  mortality  prevalent  in  this  country  in  1840-1 ,  and  it  appears 
that  the  average  age  at  death  in  England  is  29"420  years,  corresponding 
with  a  former  result;  while  with  the  same  rate  of  mortality  applied  to 
the  American  population  the  average  age  at  death  is  only  20"398,  showing 
a  difference  of  no  less  than  nine  years  \  so  that  if  we  were  to  be  guided 
by  the  test  proposed,  and  only  knew  the  results  of  this  case  and  nothing 
of  the  cause  producing  them,  we  should  unhesitatmgly  pronounce  public 
health  in  America  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  This  case  of  itself  should 
however  warn  us  to  be  cautious  in  receiving  results  so  obtained,  and 
guard  us  against  opinions  founded  on  them. 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  also  of  the   United  States  of  America, 
for  every  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries. 


Eu^ 

and  and  Wale?. 

u.  y. 

-Vmi'iica. 

Eusland  and 

Wales. 

U.  S.  America. 

Ages. 

Numbers 

alive  to 

every 

10,000. 

Mortality 

pev  Cent. 

1840-1. 

Number 

111' 
De.itlis 

Numbers 

alive  to 

everv 

10,000. 

Numiier  of 

Deaths 

by  vrece  iinu' 

Muilality. 

Years  of  life 

enjoyed  iu 

Ell;; land  aud 

Wales. 

Years  of  life 
experienced  in 
V .  S.  America. 

Under  5 

1,-324 

6-673 

88-31 

1,744 

116-32 

220-775 

290-80 

5—10 

1,197 

1-049 

12-57 

1,417 

14-74 

94-275 

110-55 

10—15 

1.089 

-.563 

0-10 

1,210 

6-78 

76-250 

84-75 

lo— 20 

997 

•776 

7-78 

1,091 

8-40 

136-150 

142-tO 

20-30 

1,7S0 

•993 

17-62 

1.816 

17-9S 

440-500 

449-50 

30— 4U 

1,-89 

1-101 

14-19 

1,160 

12-76 

496-6:)0 

446-60 

40— lO 

959 

1-380 

13-23 

732 

10-10 

5!)5-350 

454-50 

50—00 

643 

2-113 

13-61 

436 

9-20 

748-550 

506-00 

60—70 

440 

4-071 

17-91 

245 

9-97 

1104-150 

648-05 

70— SO 

21C 

8-9G4 

19-3:-) 

113 

10-12 

1451-250 

759-00 

80—90 

59 

19-9S0 

11-79 

32 

6-39 

1002-150 

543-15 

90  andl 
upwards. 

5 

36-2.59 

1-Sl 

4 

1-45 

171-950 

1S7-75 

Total 

10,000 

224-27 

10,000 

224-21 

6598-000 

4573-45 

Englaiid  and  Wales.  America. 

Average  Age  at  Death 29-420  20-398 

Number  out  of  which  one  will  <lie  anuiially        44-554  44-601 

Mortality  per  Cent,  annually      ....            2-242  2-242 


In  the  above  table  it  may  be  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  two  popu- 
lations of  England  and  Wales  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
therein  given,  the  number  of  deaths  is  exactly  equal,  and  still  the  average 
age  at  death  over  the  whole  populattion  of  the  one  differs  by  upwards  of 
nine  years  from  that  of  the  other. 
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It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  more  limited  periods  of  life  be  com- 
pared, the  error  in  the  method  proposed  will,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
disappear ;  for  example,  the  average  age  at  death,  in  the  above  table, 
for  the  population  above  20  years  of  age,  would  be — 

For  England  and  Wales 55*43 

And  for  United  States  of  America  .      .      ,      51*22 

Showing  an  error  of 4 '21  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  uniformity  between 
the  deaths  above  20  years  of  age  and  those  at  all  ages  : — 


Bethnal-green     .... 
St.  George's  Hanover-square 
Marylebone 


Metropolis 
Sheffield  . 
Hereford  . 


Average  Age  of  Deaths  at 
all  A"es. 


Actual 
Population. 


25-80 
31-23 
29-12 


•29-06 
23-19 
38-42 


Corrected 
Population. 


25-80 
27-25 
•24-52 


29-06 
28-14 
30-54 


Average  Age  of  Deaths 
above  20. 


Actual 
Population. 


Corrected 
Population. 


54-68 
49-93 
52-19 


53-36 
50-95 
59-23 


54-68 
54-97 
54-13 


53-36 
52-66 
49-64 


Like  irregularities  and  errors  will  be  found  in  the  following  table, 
calculated  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  : — 

Mortality  in  Glasgow  from  the  average  of  the  Five  Years  1836 — 40,  applied  to  the 
Population  of  1821 /or  that  city,  and  also  to  the  Population  of  1841.* 


Ratio  of  Mortality. 

1821 

1S41 

Ages. 

Number 

out  of 

Rate 

Popu- 

Years of  life 

Popu- 

\ears  of  life 

wliich  one 

per  Cent. 

lation. 

have  died. 

experienced. 

lutiou. 

have  died. 

experienced. 

will  die. 

Under  5 

10-473 

9-548 

21,250 

2,029 

5072-5 

35,336 

3,375 

8437-5 

5—10 

70-605 

1-416 

17,514 

249 

1867-5 

29,348 

417 

3127-5 

10—15 

129-850 

-770 

16,727 

129 

1612-5 

28,753 

221 

2762-5 

15—20 

97-495 

1-025 

15,883 

164 

2S7U-0 

30,566 

312 

5304-0 

20—30 

91-214 

1-095 

25,912 

2S2 

7050-0 

60,998 

665 

16625-0 

30—40 

48-858 

2-046 

18,216 

373 

13055-0 

39,542 

811 

28385-0 

40—50 

31-888 

3-136 

14,644 

460 

20700-0 

24,817 

779 

35055-0 

50—60 

27-275 

3-670 

9,092 

334 

18370-0 

13,008 

477 

26235-0 

60—70 

16-183 

6-179 

5,096 

315 

20475-0 

7,815 

483 

31395-0 

70-80 

7-158 

13-967 

2,108 

294 

22050-0 

2,998 

419 

31425-0 

80—90 

3-863 

25-886 

544 

141 

11985-0 

703 

182 

15470-0 

90-100 

2-461 

40-756 

57 

23 

2185-0 

63 

26 

2470-0 

100  and 
upwards. 

1-000 

100-000 

^ 

, , 

18 

18 

1845-0 

Total 

•- 

-- 

147,043 

4,793 

127292-5 

273,965 

8,185 

208536-5 

18-21  1841 

Average       at  Death ^^'^i  2a-i>{i 

Number  out  of  which  one  will  die  annually       .      .     30-67  33-47 

Mortality  per  Cent,  annually 3-25  2-97 


*  Column  2nd  is  deduced  from  the'average  mortality  of  the  five  years  1836—40,  as  given  iu 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  and  columns  4th  and  7th  are  taken  from  the  Enu- 
teration  Abstracts  for  1821  and  1841.    The  other  columns  are,  of  course,  deduced  from  these. 
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In  the  same  paper  the  "  average  age  at  death"  in  the  four  cminties  of 
Down,  fVexford.,  Kilkenny,  and  Monaghan^  was  given,  being  tlie  four 
counties  which,  according  to  the  Census  for  Irehmd,  contained  the 
lowest  proportion  of  mud-hovels ;  and  compared  with  the  "average  age 
at  death"  in  the  four  counties  of  Mayo,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  in 
which  the  highest  proportion  of  mud-hovels  was  found  to  exist. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  four  lowest  counties 
the  average  age  at  death  is  3454  yeare,  and  in  the  four  hirjhest  only 
26"70  years;  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  effect  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  mud-hovels  in  the  latter  was  to  deprive  each  member  of 
that  community  of  7'84  years  of  life  on  an  average  one  with  another: 
but  it  will  also  appear  that  when  the  four  latter  counties  is  placed  under 
the  same  distribution  of  population,  that  the  actual  difference  is  only  '95 
of  a  year.     And  hence  appears  the  fallacy  of  the  proposed  test : — 

Mortality  of  Dnicn,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Monaghan,  the  four  Counties 
in  Ireland  in  tvhich  the  average  Proportion  of  Mud-hovels  is  lowest,  com- 
pared loith  Mayo,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  the  four  Counties  where  the 
average  Proportion  of  Mud-hovels  is  highest.* 


4  Counties  wheie  lowest. 

4  Coumies  where  hij^hest. 

Years  of  life  experienced 

Ages. 

Popu- 
lation 
in  1841. 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

1840. 

4,313 

611 

428 

629 

1,360 

1,015 

1,103 

1 ,408 

1,479 

1,442 

607 

172 

23 

Mor- 
tality 

per  Cent. 

lor  1840. 

3-09 
52 
•39 
•65 

•95 
1-27 
2-45 
4-62 
10  16 
16^89 
30-93 

lOO-OO 

Popu- 
lation 
in  1841. 

t 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

1840. 

Mor- 
tality 
per  Cent 
for  1840. 

In  the  4 

Counties 

of  Ihe 

lowest 

average. 

In  the  4 
Coumies 
of  the 
highest 
average. 

What  would  have 
been  the  result  if 
the  Population  in 
the  4  lowest  had 
been  the  same  as 
in  the  other. 

Under  5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—50 

50—60 

60—70 

70—80 

80—90 

90-100 

100  &    ) 

Mpwds.  5 

139,570 

118,473 

110,417 

97,23J 

166,539 

107,408 

86,693 

59,980 

32,031 

14,190 

3,593 

556 

23 

270,534 

230,795 

207,265 

205,976 

301.212 

200,954 

133,852 

126,888 

51,329 

16,666 

3,367 

s99 

42 

12,020 

1,434 

849 

1,106 

2,488 

2,080 

1,910 

2,920 

2,091 

1 ,» 27 

578 

220 

42 

4^37 

-60 

-41 

-54 

-82 

1-03 

1-42 

2  31 

4-69 

9-76 

17-17 

24  5 

100-0 

10792-5 
4582  -  5 
5  350-0 
11007-5 
34000-0 
35525-0 
49635-0 
80';40  0 
96135-0 
108150-0 
51455-0 
16340-0 

2357-5 

30050  0 

10755.«O 

l(i6]3-5 

18802-0 

62200-0 

7^800-0 

85950-0 

160600  0 

135915-0 

12-J025-0 

49130  0 

:i09oo  0 

4305-0 

6141-0 
710-0 
452-7 
525-1 
1360-6 
1106-0 
1231-0 
1385-5 
1502*2 
1385-0 
616-9 
136-2 

23-0 

12282 

5325 

5659 

8925 

34015 

38710 

55.395 

7620 

97643 

103875 

52436 

12939 

23575 

Total 

946,707 

14,050  1 

1.752,308 

29,365 

506070-0 

784044-5  16375  0 

458399 

Four  Counties  wliere  Four  (^ounties  wlieie 

average  jiroportiou  average  ])roportiou 

of  mud-hovels  is  of  mud-hovels  is 

lowest.  highest. 

Average  Age  at  Death 34-&4  2870 

Average  Age  at  Death,  if  the  population   were  under 
the  same  distribution  in  the  four  lowest  as  in  the 

four  highest  counties 27-65 

27-65 

Error  of  the  Test  proposed    .     .     .  6-S9  

Actual  difference "95 

■■^The  facts  forming  this  table  are  taken  from  the  Census  for  1S41  for  Ireland, 
The  items  composing  columns  '2ud,  3rd.  5th,  and  6th,  will  be  found  under  their 
appropriate  heads  in  the  same  document.  The  other  columns  are,  of  course, 
deduced  from  these. 

-^  In  these  columns  the  deaths  for  one  year  only  are  inserted.  To  liave  taken 
the  average  for  the  whole  10  years  given  in  the  Census  would  have  involved  an 
error,  the  population  undergoing  considerable  increase  within  that  period  ;  and  the 
deaths  bemgonly  guessed  at,  or  approximated  to,  forms  an  additional  reason  for  not 
including  the  remote  years;  and  the  deaths  being  given  for  a  fiactioiial  part  i-nly  of 
1841,  therefore  1840  was  selected. 
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With  regard  to  the  method  in  question,  we  are  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion. If  the  same  rate  or  intensity  of  mortality  be  supposed  to  pre- 
vail in  any  two  places,  tlie  results  may,  as  seen,  differ  widely.  Again, 
if  we  consider  the  actual  rate  of  mortality  peculiar  to  each  district  to 
exist,  the  results  become  equally  distorted.  And  it  is.  therefore,  clear 
that  tlie  method  in  question  does  not  give  any  indication  of  the  sanatory 
condition  of  a  community ;  for  it  has  appeared  that  the  results  derived 
from  its  application  may  produce  a  difference  in  the  average  age  at  death 
in  two  districts  when  the  rate  of  mortality  is  the  same,  and  vice  versa, 
the  average  age  at  death  may  correspond,  while  different  rates  or  degrees 
of  mortality  prevail  in  the  districts  compared. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  average 
age  at  death  as  a  test  of  the  comparative  sanatory  condition  of  various 
districts,  will  be  found  to  be  equally  applicable  against  two  other  tests 
commonly  resorted  to  by  public  writers  on  vital  statistics,  viz.,  "  the 
number  out  of  which  one  death  takes  place  in  the  community,"  and  also 
the  "  rate  of  mortality  per  cent,  over  the  whole  population." 

The  extent  of  the  error  to  which  both  of  those  supposed  tests  are 
liable  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  columnsof  the  foregomg  tables  ;  and 
on  reflection  it  will  be  found  that  precisely  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  fallacious  results  in  the  "  average  age  at  death,"  do  equally 
affect  those  two  m.ethods,  and  that  they  are  on  that  account  to  be  as  little 
depended  on  as  a  test  of  the  health  of  the  population. 

The  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  method  of  taking 
the  average  age  at  death  as  a  test  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  the  same  reasons  upset  another  proposed  test  in  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  said,  "  that  in  the  less  healthy  districts  the  proportions  of  births 
to  the  whole  population  is  greater  than  in  the  more  healthy  districts." 
This  proposition  may  be  either  true  or  otherwise,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  important  to  know  that  a  sickly  and  depraved  community  possessed 
a  greater  reproductive  power  than  a  healtliy  and  robust  people ;  but  no 
facts  with  which  I  am  familiar  tend  to  lead  my  mind  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. It  is  possible  to  find  another  solution  of  the  increased  ratio  of 
births  to  the  total  population  than  simply  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
district,  and  one  example  will  show  that  other  explanations  may  in 
some  cases  be  found  :  — 

It  is  stated  that  the  births  in  the  metropolis  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  37 
to  the  whole  population,  but  that  in  Hereford  the  ratio  of  births  is  only 
1  in  44;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
metropolis  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hereford. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  actual  ratio  of  the  generative  population, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  metropolis,  to  that  of  Hereford;  and  taking 
the  population  from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  which  may  be  admitted  to 
represent  the  mean  productive  force  in  the  two  localities,  it  appears 
that  in  the  metropolis  there  is  36"33  per  cent,  of  the  population  included 
in  that  period,  while  in  the  county  of  Hereford  there  is  only  28'39  per 
cent. 

It  is,  then,  fair  to  state  that  the  births  in  the  metropolis  should  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  its  reproductive  population,  which  the  births  in  Here- 
ford bear  to  its  reproductive  numbers ;  and  carrying  out  this  calculation, 
it  follows  that  the  births  in  the  metropolis  should  be  1  in  34"3S  to  the 
whole  population,  but  the  actual  ratio  is  1  in  37.    Hence  we  find  that  the 
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metropolis  instead  of  having  a  considerably  increased  ratio  of  births, 
as  would  appear  by  the  figures,  has  in  reality  a  deficiency  of  births. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  entering  further  into  this  part  of  the 
question  at  present ;  but  I  may  state,  that  in  all  inquiries  into  facts 
connected  with  vital  statistics,  either  with  regard  to  deaths  or  births, 
the  actual  section  of  the  population  from  which  the  results  are  derived 
must  be  kept  in  view.  It  may  be  further  stated,  that  several  districts 
have  been  compared  with  respect  to  the  number  of  births,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  number  of  births  to  the  whole  population  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other  of  the  generative  population. 

One  very  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  inquiry  instituted  in 
the  paper  in  question  relates  to  the  comparative  healthiness  of  various 
classes  and  trades.  This  attempt  is  of  paramount  value  to  society,  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  so  excellent  a  design;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  subject  to  the  very  same  objections  as  the  other 
inquiries  alluded  to. 

A  series  of  32  tables  is  given  in  that  paper,  representing  each  of  the 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  In  these  tables  the  following  classification 
is  adopted,  namely,  "Gentry,"  "Tradesmen,"  '■'■  Artizans"  '■^  Un- 
di^scribed"  and  ^''  Paupers,^'  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  happened 
among  the  adults  of  each  class  and  among  the  children  under  10  years 
of  age  is  given  ;  and  also  the  average  age  at  death  of  each  class.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  these  tables  would  only  be  useful,  provided  that  the 
children  alive  in  each  class  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  adult  popu- 
lation in  it.  These  numbers  not  being  given,  the  record  of  deaths  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  And  if  we  only  inspect  the  results  inserted  in  the 
table,  strong  reason  will  be  found  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  uniform 
distribution  of  the  living  population  ;  for  in  22  of  the  32  districts 
examined,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  deaths  of  children 
over  the  adults  in  the  class  designated  artizans,  and  taking  the  totals  of 
these  22  districts,  it  is  found  that  the  deaths  of  children  amount  to 
11,241 ,  while  those  of  the  adults  are  only  8,095.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  taking  the  class  called  "  Gentry"  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  deaths  of  children  in  31  of  the  districts,  and  the  totals 
amount  to  527  deaths  of  children,  while  the  deaths  of  adults  are  as  much 
as  1,718.  It  is  evident  that  those  startling  discrepancies  must  be  attri- 
buted to  some  other  cause  than  diflerences  of  sanatory  condition. 

Vital  statistics  should  hold  no  mean  place  in  the  political  and  social 
economy  of  the  country ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  more  correct 
methods  of  inquiry  be  adopted  than  many  of  those  hitherto  in  use, 
the  public  will  become  impregnated  with  many  vitiated  views,  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  habits  and  practices  of  society  on  the  value  of  life. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  so  far  as  vital  statistics  relates  to  disease, 
the  distribution  of  population  according  to  age  must  form  an  important 
feature  in  every  careful  inquiry.  To  give  a  single  illustration  of  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  poi)ulation  above  60  years  of  age  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  is  8  "846  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  ;  but  the  population  above  the  same  age  in  the  towns  of  Liver- 
l)ool,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Exeter,  is  only 
4'6  per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  the  deaths  iiom  paralysis  and  diseases 
peculiar  to  old  age  ought  to  have  nearly  doubled  the  ratio  to  the  whole 
population  in  the  foimer  that  it  has  in  the  latter. 
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The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  proportionate  number  of  marriages  in 
a  community ;  the  numbers  who  can  read  and  write,  the  degree  of  crime  ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  questions  whether  "  vital"  or  '■'■commercial "  which 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  general  population. 

Ample  means  are  available  to  illustrate  all  those  cases  under  a  variety 
of  positions,  and  to  show  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  most  careful 
analysis  of  the  whole  living  population  before  drawing  any  collateral 
conclusions. 

But  as  there  is  no  need  to  enter  further  into  the  subject  at  present,  I 
beg  to  submit  the  present  contribution  to  the  scrutiny'of  the  Society,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  Bnd  that  it  does  in  any  way  interest  the  present  meet- 
ing. 

For  sake  of  reference  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all  the  facts  employed 
in  this  paper,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  taken  from  the  Census  for 
1841,  and  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  viz.  that 
for  1840-1. 

In  Tables  A.  and  B.,  columns  2nd  are  taken  from  the  "  Age  Ab- 
stract'' for  the  Census  for  1841,  and  the  items  will  be  there  found  under 
their  appropriate  "headings."  Columns  4th  will  be  found,  in  their 
appropriate  places,  in  the  "  Age  Abstract"  of  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General.  The  other  columns  are,  of  course,  deduced  from 
these. 

Table  C.  is  formed  from  the  "  Age  Abstract"  of  the  Census  for  1841  ; 
and  in  Tables  D.  and  E.,  the  column  "  Number  Dying,"  under  the 
head  "  Actual  Results,"  is  composed  of  the  same  numbers  as  those 
forming  the  respective  columns  in  Tables  A.  and  B.,  and  obtained  from 
the  same  source.  The  remaining  columns  are,  of  course,  deduced  ac- 
cording to  the  method  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

Throughout  this  paper  no  method  has  been  proposed  for  conducting 
correct  inquiries  into  the  comparative  sanatory  condition  of  different 
districts ,  still  such  method  may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  has  been 
herein  stated. 

All  the  calculations  have  been  made  independent  of  other  results ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  slight  corrections  would  be  necessary  to  render 
the  results  perfect ;  but  as  these  would,  in  many  instances,  involve  very 
great  labour,  and  the  nature  of  the  paper  did  not  strictly  require  them, 
they  have  been  omitted.  The  object  contemplated  in  this  paper  is  to 
illustrate  a  principle,  and  not  to  collect  a  series  of  statistical  facts  for 
their  intrinsic  value. 
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BETHNAL  GREEN. 


Livir 

g. 

Per  Centage 

tolhe 
Total  Living. 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  Cenlageto 
tlieTutal  Deaths 

the  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

10,739 

14-4949 

850 

48-8160 

7-9150 

5—10 

9,180 

12-3906 

76 

3-4222 

-8278 

10—15 

8,006 

10-8055 

38 

2-1542 

-4746 

15—20 

7,096 

9-8779 

37 

2-0975 

•5214 

20—25 

6,579 

8-8799 

38 

2-1542 

•5670 

25—30 

5,829 

7-8670 

51 

2-8911 

•8749 

30—35 

5,749 

T-lo'i? 

51 

2-8911 

-8871 

35—40 

4,490 

6-0603 

56 

3-1746 

1-2072 

40—45 

4,385 

5-9186 

47 

2-6644 

1-0715 

45—50 

2,955 

3-9885 

66 

3-7415 

2-2335 

50—55 

2,995 

4-0424 

74 

4-1950 

4-5012 

55—60 

1,644 

2-2189 

67 

3-7981 

3-5672 

60—65 

1,835 

2-4767 

64 

3-6281 

3-4877 

65—70 

1,042 

1-4064 

64 

3-6281 

6-14-25 

70—75 

879 

1-1891 

08 

3-8548 

7-7360 

75—80 

366 

•4928 

47 

2-6644 

12-8415 

80—85 

173 

•2335 

39 

2-2108 

22-54-23 

85—90 

71 

•0958 

22 

1-2471 

30-9859 

90—95 

21 

-0283 

6 

•3401 

28-5714 

95-100 

4 

-0054 

2 

-1133 

50-0000 

100 

, 

. 

, 

, 

. 

Unknown 

50 

•      • 

1 

•      • 

•      • 

Totals  . 

74,088 

1,764 

.      . 

.     . 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


Living. 

Per  Centage 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

to  tlie 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

the  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

5,738 

8-6346 

463 

32'6516 

8-0090 

5—10 

4,591 

6 

9085 

55 

3 

8787 

1-1979 

10—15 

4,148 

6 

2420 

28 

1 

9746 

•6750 

15—20 

6,168 

9 

2817 

36 

2 

5387 

-5836 

20—25 

9.440 

14 

1728 

68 

4 

7954 

-7203 

25—30 

8,675 

13 

0540 

78 

5 

5007 

-8991 

30—35 

7,513 

11 

3057 

64 

4 

5134 

•8518 

35—40 

5,091 

7 

6610 

78 

5 

5007 

1-5321 

40     45 

4,930 

7 

4188 

85 

5 

9943 

1^7241 

45—50 

2,883 

4 

3384 

66 

4 

6544 

2-2787 

50—55 

2,711 

4 

0794 

77 

5 

4301 

2-8402 

55—60 

1,275 

1 

9186 

55 

3 

8787 

4-3137 

60—65 

1,469 

2 

2105 

61 

4 

3018 

4-15-25 

65—70 

649 

9766 

55 

3 

8787 

8-4745 

70—75 

019 

9314 

58 

4 

0901 

9-3699 

75—80 

233 

3506 

51 

3 

6219 

21 •8884 

80—85 

124 

2046 

20 

1 

4111 

14-7058 

85—90 

48 

0722 

15 

1 

0580 

31-2500 

90—95 

10 

0150 

4 

'2822 

40-0000 

95-100 

2 

0030 

1 

0705 

50-0000 

100 

, . 

, 

, 

. 

, 

Unknown 

124 

- 

^ 

• 

•      • 

Totals  . 

66,4.53 

1,418         i 

1844.] 


Sanatory  Comparison  of  Districts. 
Tables  A. — continued. 
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MARYLEBONK. 

Living. 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

Nunilier. 

Per  Centage  to  i''^''  Living  at  the 
the  Total  Deaths!     '^'^^'  ■'^°^^- 

5 

14,419 

10-4292 

1,433 

38-95U8 

9-9382 

5—10 

12,147 

8-7920 

192 

5-2188 

1^5808 

10—15 

10,969 

7-9339 

(;5 

1-0328 

•5939 

15—20 

11,931 

8-6356 

72 

1-5493 

•6034 

20—25 

16,332 

11-8200 

155 

4-2131 

•9490 

25—30 

15,245 

11-0089 

142 

3-8597 

•9314 

30—35 

13,967 

10-1093 

154 

4^1859 

M026 

35—40 

9,770 

7-0715 

117 

3^1793 

M975 

40—45 

10,224 

7-4001 

156 

4.2543 

1^5258 

45—50 

5,988 

4-3341 

173 

4-5953 

2^8891 

50 — 55 

6,161 

4-4593 

162 

4-3032 

2-6294 

55—60 

2,939 

2-1272 

141 

3-8197 

3-0270 

60—65 

3,440 

2-4993 

182 

4-9170 

5-2907 

65—70 

1,707 

1-2937 

135 

3-6095 

7-9086 

70—75 

1,540 

1-1146 

149 

4^0490 

9-6753 

75—80 

684 

•4950 

130 

3-5336 

18-9708 

80—85 

384 

-2779 

66 

1-7939 

17*1875 

85—90 

116 

•0839 

29 

•7882 

25-0000 

90—95 

44 

•0318 

17 

•4620 

38-6463 

95-100 

8 

•0057 

6 

•1630 

75-0000 

100 

4 

•0028 

3 

•0815 

75-0000 

Unknown 

145 

•      • 

•      • 

-      • 

•     • 

Total  . 

138,164 

.      .         1     3,679 

.      . 

. 

CLERKENWELL. 

Living. 

Per  Cental's 

to  the; 
Total  Living. 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

the  Deaths  to 

the  Living  at  the 

same  Ages. 

Age. 

Number. 

Number.     1 

i 

Per  Centage  to 
theTotal  Deaths. 

—   5 

6,822 

11^992 

698 

47-473 

10-230 

5—10 

5,508 

9^704 

74 

5-010 

1-343 

10—15 

5,013 

9-038 

19 

1-286 

-379 

1.5—20 

5,718 

10-074 

28 

1^395 

-489 

20—25 

6,313 

11-123 

39       • 

2^640 

•618 

25—30 

5,579 

9-829 

38 

2-572 

•681 

30—35 

5,290     , 

9-320 

45 

3-046 

•830 

35—40 

3,735     1 

6-530 

54 

3-656 

1-445 

40—45 

3,727 

6-566 

52 

3-520 

1-395 

45—50 

2,407 

4-240 

43 

2-911 

1-786 

50—55 

2,270 

3-990 

56 

3-791 

2-467 

55—60 

1,237 

2-179 

46 

3-114 

3-718 

60—65 

1,361 

2-397 

68 

4-603 

4-996 

65—70 

666 

M73 

48 

3-249 

7-207 

70—75 

620 

1-092 

56 

3-791 

9-032 

75—80 

284 

•500 

53 

3^588 

18-661 

80—85 

129 

-227 

33 

2 '234 

25-581 

85—90 

47 

•082 

21 

1^422 

44-680 

90—95 

11 

•019 

4 

•027 

36 • 363 

95-100 

. 

^      ^ 

1 

•006 

100-000 

100 

,      , 

,      , 

. 

. 

,      . 

Uuknown 

19 

1 

•      • 

•      • 

Totals  .    - 

56 . 75G 

.      . 

1,477     1         .      . 

•      . 

56 


Corrections  requisite  in  a 
Tables  A. — continued. 


[April, 


ST.  GILES 

A.ND  ST.  GEORGES  BLOOMSBURY. 

Livin 

g- 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Deaths. 

Per  Centa(,'e  of 

Age. 

Numb-r. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths 

the  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

5.610 

10-333 

640 

43-360 

11-408 

5—10 

4,710 

8 

675 

67 

5-149 

1 

613 

10—15 

4,287 

7 

896 

16 

1-080 

1 

485 

15—20 

4,811 

8 

861 

28 

1-897 

582 

20-25 

6,265 

11 

539 

36 

2-439 

574 

25—30 

5,689 

10 

478 

44 

2-981 

773 

30—35 

5,714 

10 

524 

58 

3-929 

1 

015 

35—40 

3,861 

7 

111 

63 

4-268 

1 

631 

40—45 

4,182 

7 

702 

57 

3-861 

1- 

362 

45—50 

2,322 

4 

276 

56 

3-794 

2 

356 

50—55 

2,595 

4 

779 

58 

3-929 

■7 

225 

55—60 

1,126 

•7 

074 

42 

2-845 

3 

730 

60—65 

1,379 

2 

539 

92 

6-2.33 

6 

671 

65—70 

579 

1 

066 

64 

4-336 

11 

050 

70—75 

536 

990 

55 

3-726 

10 

261 

75—80 

236 

434 

53 

3-590 

22- 

457 

80—85 

126 

233 

33 

2-235 

26 

190 

85—90 

30 

055 

3 

-020 

10 

000 

90—95 

8 

014 

6 

•040 

65 

321 

95-100 

2 

003 

.1 

-013 

100 

000 

100 

,      . 

, 

. . 

. 

. 

U  nknowu 

224 

• 

3 

-      - 

Totals  . 

54,292 

1,476 

.     . 

•     - 

KENSINGTON. 


Livin 

g- 

Per 

Centage 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 
the  Deaths  lo 

Age. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

the  Living'  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

13,134 

11-422 

966 

37-764 

7-354 

5—10 

11,608 

10 

097 

120 

4 

691 

1-010 

10—15 

11,051 

9 

613 

38 

1 

486 

-344 

15—20 

10,326 

8 

981 

57 

2 

233 

552 

20—25 

11,990 

10 

429 

72 

2 

814 

-600 

25—30 

10,799 

9 

393 

72 

3 

792 

-666 

30—35 

10,052 

8 

744 

97 

3 

792 

•966 

35—40 

7,310 

6 

358 

83 

3 

245 

1-135 

40—45 

7,606 

6 

616 

92 

3 

596 

1-209 

45—50 

4,977 

4 

239 

97 

3 

792 

1-948 

50—55 

4,941 

4 

298 

90 

3 

518 

1-821 

55—60 

2,766 

2 

406 

120 

4 

691 

4-338 

60—65 

3,440 

2 

992 

119 

4 

652 

3-459 

65—70 

1,766 

1 

536 

130 

5 

117 

7-361 

70—75 

1,594 

1 

386 

138 

5 

395 

8-657 

75—80 

716 

621 

124 

4 

848 

13-756 

80—85 

418 

363 

79 

3 

088 

18-899 

85—90 

130 

113 

45 

1 

763 

34-614 

90—95 

51 

044 

14 

547 

27-450 

95-100 

8 

007 

3 

117 

37-500 

100 

3 

001 

2 

078 

100-000 

Unknown 

272 

- 

•      - 

• 

-      • 

T.'tHls   . 

114.953 

1  2,558 

.      - 

1844.] 


Sanatory  Comparison  of  Districts. 
Tables  B. 
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METROPOLIS. 


Livii 

Deaths. 

Per  Centa^'e  of 

" 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Age. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

the  Living  at  tlie 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

221,813 

11*8380 

19,519 

40-6849 

8 

799 

5—10 

185,318 

9 

8974 

2,194 

4 

5731 

1 

183 

10—15 

169,282 

9 

0343 

789 

1 

6445 

466 

15-20 

172,042 

9 

0954 

1,074 

2 

2386 

624 

•20—25 

206,096 

10 

9996 

1,632 

3 

4017 

791 

25—30 

182,470 

9 

7385 

1,718 

3 

5809 

941 

30—35 

170,440 

9 

0964 

1,789 

3 

7289 

1 

049 

35—40 

121,810 

6 

5010 

1,900 

3 

9603 

1 

559 

40     45 

125,261 

6 

6851 

1,788 

3 

7268 

1 

427 

45—50 

79,560 

4 

2559 

1,897 

3 

9540 

2 

384 

50—55 

80,486 

4 

2955 

1,992 

4 

1519 

2 

474 

55— CO 

41,891 

2 

2357 

1,817 

3 

7873 

4 

337 

60—65 

48,890 

2 

6092 

2,288 

4 

7690 

4 

679 

65—70 

24,968 

1 

332 

1,978 

4 

1229 

7 

922 

70—75 

21,763 

1 

161 

2,081 

4 

3375 

9 

562 

75—80 

9,699 

518 

1,707 

3 

5580 

17 

599 

80—85 

5,084 

271 

1,003 

2 

0906 

19 

728 

85—90 

1,621 

0865 

539 

1 

1234 

33 

251 

90—95 

477 

0254 

160 

3358 

33 

543 

95-100 

115 

00613 

52 

1084 

45 

217 

100 

24 

00128 

9 

0188 

37 

500 

Unknown 

4,566 

•     • 

50 

• 

•      • 

Totals 

1,873,676 

.     . 

47,976 

• 

.      • 

LIVERPOOL. 


Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

the  Deaths  to 

Age. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
llieTotal  Deaths. 

the  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

37,804 

13-1935 

4,261 

52-4808 

11 

271 

5—10 

29,153 

10-4129 

448 

5-5177 

1 

536 

10—15 

27,246 

9-5102 

149 

1-8352 

550 

15—20 

26,765 

9-3423 

158 

1-9460 

590 

20—25 

33,460 

11-6792 

275 

3-3871 

821 

25—30 

30,538 

10-6593 

294 

3-6211 

962 

30—35 

28,181 

9-8366 

308 

3-7935 

1 

092 

35—40 

18,356 

6-4072 

319 

3-9290 

1 

737 

40—45 

18,176 

6-3443 

296 

3-6457 

1 

628 

45—50 

9,966 

3-4786 

262 

3-2269 

2 

628 

50—55 

9,691 

3-3826 

251 

3-0915 

2 

590 

55—60 

4,776 

1-6670 

200 

2-4576 

4 

187 

60—65 

5,591 

1-9515 

261 

3-2146 

4 

668 

65—70 

2,585 

•9023 

174 

2-1437 

6 

731 

70—75 

2,090 

-7295 

157 

.     1-9177 

7 

511 

75—80 

933 

-3256 

142 

1-7489 

15 

219 

80—85 

522 

•1822 

87 

1^0715 

16 

666 

85—90 

153 

•05340 

44 

•5419 

28 

758 

90—95 

51 

-01780 

12 

•1478 

23 

529 

95-100 

17 

•005933 

2 

-0246 

11 

764 

100 

8 

•002792 

1 

-0123 

12 • 300 

Unknown 

423 

-      • 

18 

•      - 

•      • 

Totals 

286,487 

-      • 

8,119 

•      • 

-      - 

5S 


Correclioris  requisite  in  a 
Tables  B. — continued. 


[April, 


SHEFFIELD. 


D 

>atlis. 

Per  Cenlage  of 

Par  Centnge 

Agf. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Cent:ige  to 
tlieTotal  Deaths. 

the  Living  at  the 
same  .-iges. 

—  3 

9,813 

14-3935 

1,163 

48-6024 

11-851 

5—10 

7,767 

11-3909 

115 

4-8076 

1-480 

10—15 

7,103 

10-4170 

66 

2-7591 

-929 

15—20 

6,929 

10-1619 

74 

3-0936 

1-067 

20—25 

7,045 

10-3820 

79 

3-3026 

1-121 

25—30 

6,119 

8-7939 

91 

3-8043 

1-487 

30—35 

5,447 

8-0221 

71 

2-9682 

1-303 

35—40 

4,236 

6-2124 

72 

3-0100 

1-699 

40—45 

3,937 

5-7739 

99 

4^1387 

2-514 

45—50 

2,646 

3-8805 

69 

2-8846 

2-607 

50—55 

2,438 

3-5755 

68 

2-8428 

2-789 

55—60 

1,443 

2-1236 

78 

3-2608 

5-386 

60—65 

1,371 

2-0106 

87 

3-6371 

6-345 

65—70 

fc07 

1-1835 

74 

3-0936 

9-169 

70—75 

bll 

•8462 

72 

30100 

12-478 

75—80 

263 

•3857 

69 

2-8S46 

26- 2:55 

80—85 

135 

•1979 

23 

-9615 

17-037 

85—90 

33 

•0484 

18 

•7525 

54-545 

90—95 

6 

•00S8 

■-) 

•0s36 

33-333 

95-100 

4 

•0059 

1 

•0418 

•25-OUO 

100 

, 

, 

, 

. 

. 

Unknown 

62 

•      • 

1 

•      • 

•      • 

Totals 

68,186 

•      • 

2,392 

-      • 

MAXCHESTER. 


Livir 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

" 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Age. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
theTotal  Deaths. 

ihe  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

31,942 

13^1549 

2,917 

43-9019 

9-132 

5—10 

25,780 

10-6099 

304 

5-0963 

1-179 

10—15 

24,347 

10-0209 

119 

1-9949 

•488 

15—20 

24,401 

10-0423 

142 

2-3805 

•581 

20—25 

27,039 

ll-12.s() 

188 

3-1517 

•695 

25—30 

23,065 

9-4925 

240 

4-0234 

1-040 

30—35 

22,301 

9-17S1 

234 

3-9228 

1-049 

35—40 

15,317 

6-3038 

220 

3-6881 

1-436 

40-45 

15,192 

6-2523 

226 

3-7887 

1-487 

45—50 

9,068 

3-7320 

209 

3-5037 

2-304 

50—55 

8,883 

3-6558 

211 

3-5373 

2-377 

55—60 

4,436 

1-8256 

184 

3-0846 

4-147 

60—65 

5,132 

2-0564 

189 

3-1684 

3-682 

65—70 

2.335 

•7609 

181 

3-0343 

7-751 

70-75 

1,895 

-7798 

168 

2-8164 

8-865 

75-80 

828 

-4290 

111 

1-8608 

13-405 

80—85 

378 

-1555 

70 

1-1735 

18-518 

85—90 

130 

•0534 

34 

•5699 

26-153 

90—95 

32 

•01G6 

12 

•2011 

37-500 

95-100 

9 

•0037 

2 

.0335 

22-000 

100 

6 

-0025 

, 

, 

. 

Unknown 

467 

•      • 

4 

•      • 

•      - 

Totals 

i42.9S3               .      . 

5,963 

. 

.      . 

1844.] 


Sanatory  Comparison  of  Dislri.cts. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


Living. 

Per  Centiige 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
tlieTotal  Deaths. 

the  Livinjj  at  llie 

same  Ages.j 

—  5 

25,461 

13-9192 

1,818 

48-3520 

7-140 

5—10 

21,066 

11-5165 

217 

5-7712 

1-030 

10—15 

19,153 

10-4706 

83 

2-2074 

•433 

15—20 

18,129 

9-9108 

100 

2-6595 

•551 

20—25 

19,529 

10-6762 

127 

3 •3776 

•650 

25—30 

16,759 

9-1619 

117 

3-1117 

•698 

30—35 

14,758 

8-0674 

121 

3-2180 

-819 

35—40 

10.705 

5-8S50 

135 

3-5904 

1  -  254 

40—45 

10,661 

5-8282 

131 

3^4840 

1-228 

45—50 

7,007 

3-8306 

123 

3^2712 

1-775 

50—55 

6,612 

3-6146 

110 

2-9436 

1-663 

55—60 

3,441 

1-8811 

93 

2-7340 

2-703 

60—65 

3,895 

2«1293 

123 

3-20S6 

3-155 

65—70 

1,968 

1-0758 

122 

2-2446 

6-199 

70—75 

1,669 

•9124 

118 

3-1383 

7-070 

75—80 

849 

•4641 

99 

2-6329 

11-660 

80—85 

475 

•2596 

70 

1-8617 

14-730 

85—90 

137 

•07J9 

37 

•9840 

27-007 

90—95 

52 

•0284 

11 

•2925 

21-154 

95-100 

12 

-0066 

2 

•0532 

16-668 

100 

1 

•0005 

2 

•0532 

100-000 

Unknown 

523 

•      • 

1 

Totals 

182,922 

•      • 

3,760 

•      . 

.      . 

LEEDS. 


Living. 

Per  Centage 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

the  Deaths  to 

the  Living  at  the 

same  Ages. 

Age. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

—  5 

21,615 

14'2167 

2,143 

47^6539 

9^914 

5—10 

18,053 

11-8730 

305 

5-3873 

1-689 

10—15 

16,720 

10-9963 

150 

3-3347 

•897 

15—20 

15,847 

10-4232 

143 

3-1799 

•902 

20—25 

15,305 

10-0657 

169 

3-7580 

1-104 

25—30 

12,910 

8-4906 

163 

3-0624 

1-626 

30—35 

11,848 

7^7921 

132 

2-9.352 

1-114 

35—40 

9,081 

5^9723 

156 

3-4689 

1-717 

40—45 

8,773 

5-7700 

148 

3-2910 

1-687 

45—50 

5,839 

3-8401 

125 

2-7796 

2-140 

50—55 

5.360 

3-5251 

116 

2-5795 

2-164 

55—60 

3,198 

2-1032 

102 

2-2681 

3-189 

60—65 

3,183 

2-0933 

149 

3-3299 

4-681 

65—70 

1 ,  726 

1-1351 

140 

3*1131 

8-111 

70—75 

1,306 

•8539 

124 

2-7574 

9-494 

75—80 

585 

•3847 

104 

2'3216 

17-777 

80—85 

315 

•2071 

69 

1-5314 

21-904 

85—90 

85 

•0559 

42 

•9339 

49-411 

90—95 

24 

•0158 

9 

•2001 

37-500 

95-100 

3 

-0020 

4 

•0889 

100-000 

100 

, 

,  ' 

1 

,      , 

. 

Unknown 

278 

•     • 

3 

•      • 

•      • 

Totals 

152,054 

.      . 

4,497 

.      . 

.      . 

60 


Corrections  requisite  in  a 
Tables  B. — continued. 


[April, 


CITY  OF  EXETER. 

Livir 

g. 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Per  Centage 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Agi'. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
theTotalDeaths. 

the  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

3,503 

11-1874 

326 

41-4331 

9-306 

5—10 

3,275 

10 

4592 

39 

4 

9681 

1 

190 

10—].-) 

2,990 

9 

5490 

12 

1 

5286 

401 

15—20 

3,143 

10 

0375 

15 

1 

9108 

477 

20—25 

3,112 

9 

9386 

14 

1 

7834 

449 

25—30 

2,883 

9 

2073 

29 

3 

6942 

1 

005 

30—35 

2,656 

8 

4823 

32 

4 

0764 

1 

204 

35—40 

1,876 

5 

9913 

2] 

2 

6751 

1 

114 

40—45 

1,966 

6 

2789 

34 

4 

3312 

1 

729 

45—50 

1,315 

4 

1996 

31 

3 

9490 

2 

357 

50—55 

1,367 

4 

3657 

23 

•; 

9299 

1 

682 

55—60 

816 

•7 

6060 

15 

1 

9108 

1 

838 

60—65 

913 

2 

91.38 

30 

3 

7346 

3 

285 

65—70 

508 

1 

6223 

33 

4 

2033 

6 

496 

70—75 

453 

1 

4466 

44 

5 

6050 

9 

713 

75—80 

281 

8974 

32 

4 

0764 

11 

387 

80—85 

141 

4503 

27 

3 

4394 

19 

148 

85—90 

47 

1501 

16 

3 

0382 

34 

042 

90—95 

17 

0543 

7 

8917 

41 

176 

95-100 

3 

0096 

•J 

J547 

66 

666 

100 

,           , 

. 

3 

3821 

,      , 

Unknown 

47 

•      • 

•      • 

•      • 

Totals  . 

31,312 

^ 

785 

. 

.      . 

DEVON. 


Livin 

g. 

D 

'aths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Per  Centage 
to  tlie 

Per  Centage  to 
theToial  Deaths. 

the  Living  at  the 

Age. 

Number. 

Total  Living. 

Number. 

same  Ages. 

—  5 

67,111 

12-5803 

2,924 

30^5985 

4 

356 

5—10 

64,560 

12-1021 

412 

4-3114 

638 

10—15 

57,914 

10-8562 

207 

2-1661 

357 

15—20 

52,973 

9-9300 

299 

3-1289 

564 

20—25 

49,031 

9-1911 

356 

3-7339 

726 

25—30 

39,934 

7-4858 

301 

3-1498 

753 

30—35 

35,984 

6-7453 

2^7 

3-0033 

797 

33—40 

27,854 

5-2213 

266 

2-7835 

954 

40—45 

28,559 

5-3535 

279 

2-9196 

976 

45—50 

22,778 

4-2698 

275 

2-8777 

1 

207 

50—55 

23,705 

4-4436 

306 

3-2021 

1 

294 

55—60 

15,522 

2-9096 

328 

3^4323 

113 

60—65 

16,443 

3-0823 

464 

4*8555 

2 

821 

65—70 

10,522 

1-9724 

514 

5'3788 

4 

885 

70—75 

9,680 

1-8145 

627 

6-5613 

6 

477 

75—80 

5,338 

1-0006 

664 

6-9485 

12 

439 

80—85 

3,209 

•6015 

578 

6-0485 

18 

Oil 

85—90 

1,115 

•20:o 

292 

3 •0536 

26 

188 

90—95 

310 

•0581 

124 

1-2976 

40 

000 

95-100 

74 

•0139 

27 

-  2825 

36 

486 

100 

8 

•0015 

5 

-0523 

62-500 

Unknown 

836 

•      • 

21 

•      - 

•     • 

Totals  . 

533,400 

.      . 

9 ,  556 

.      .         1         .      . 

1844.] 


Sanatory  Comparison  of  Districts. 
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ESSEX. 


Livin 

g- 

Per  Centage 

Dt 

aths. 

Per  Centage  of 

tlie  Deaths  to 

the  Living  at  the 

same  Ages. 

Age 

NumbiT. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

—  5 

45,891 

13-3025 

2,337 

34-9203 

5-092 

5-10 

43,954 

12-7410 

503 

7 

5164 

1 

144 

10—15 

39,336 

11-4024 

238 

3 

5564 

605 

15—20 

33,159 

9-6118 

270 

4 

0346 

814 

20—25 

31.836 

9-2283 

282 

4 

•2139 

885 

25—30 

25,827 

7-4865 

230 

3 

6369 

890 

3(1-3.1 

23,. 341 

6-7659 

208 

3 

1081 

891 

35—40 

17,850 

5-1768 

189 

2 

8242 

1 

058 

40—45 

19,112 

5-5440 

204 

3 

0480 

1 

067 

45-50 

14,531 

3-3458 

179 

9 

674S 

1 

231 

50—55 

14.047 

3-2343 

178 

2 

0598 

1 

267 

55—60 

8.436 

2-4453 

199 

9 

9737 

2 

358 

60—65 

9,612 

2-7862 

233 

3 

4817 

2 

424 

65—70 

6,127 

1-7760 

292 

4 

3624 

4 

765 

70—75 

5,272 

1 • 5282 

357 

5 

3347 

6 

771 

7.'i— 80 

2,878 

-8343 

307 

4 

5875 

10 

067 

80—85 

1,615 

-4681 

266 

3 

9748 

16 

470 

85-90 

521 

•1510 

151 

9 

2564 

28 

982 

90—95 

106 

-0307 

40 

5977 

37 

735 

95-100 

28 

-0081 

14 

2092 

50 

000 

100 

1 

•0003 

1 

0149 

100 

000 

Unknown 

1,490 

14 

• 

-      • 

Totals  . 

344,979 

.      .         i     6.692 

. 

SUFFOLK. 


Livin 

g- 

Per  Centage 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  I-iving. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths 

the  Living  attlie 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

41,458 

13-11.00 

2,185 

33-7087 

5-270 

5—10 

39,916 

12-9640 

364 

5-6155 

-911 

10—15 

36,160 

11-4768 

228 

3-5174 

-630 

1.5—20 

31  ,248 

9-9178 

278 

4-2888 

•889 

20—25 

28,458 

9-0322 

285 

4-3907 

1-001 

•25—30 

22,684 

7-1996 

207 

3-1934 

»912 

30—35 

20,431 

6-4845 

228 

3-5174 

MI5 

35—40 

16,346 

5-1880 

174 

2-6843 

1-064 

40—45 

16,514 

5-2413 

177 

2-7336 

1-071 

45—50 

13,001 

4-1260 

148 

2-2832 

1-138 

50—55 

12,551 

3.9835 

179 

2-7614 

1  •  426 

55-00 

8,296 

2-6330 

201 

3-1008 

2-4-22 

60—65 

9,412 

2-9872 

247 

3-8105 

4-621 

65—70 

0,303 

2-0005 

275 

4-2425 

4-568 

70—75 

5.730 

1-8180 

354 

5-4612 

6-178 

75—80 

3,324 

1-0550 

358 

5-5230 

10-770 

80—85 

1.909 

-6045 

322 

4-9676 

16-867 

85—90 

745 

•2.365 

183 

2-8232 

24-563 

90—95 

164 

•0521 

60 

•5256 

36-585 

9.5-100 

40 

-0127 

21 

-3239 

52-500 

100 

3 

-0010 

3 

-0463 

100-000 

Unknowu 

380 

-      • 

a 

•      • 

-      • 

Totals  . 

315,073 

.      . 

6,482 

. 

. 

62 


Corrections  requisite  in  a 
Tables  B. — continued. 


[April, 


NORFOLK. 


Livin 

g. 

De.aths. 

Per  Centage 

the  I)eatlis  to 

the  Living  at  the 

same  Ages. 

Age. 

Number. 

to  tlie 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths 

—  5 

52,930 

12-8265 

3,144 

37^0929 

5-939 

5—10 

50,789 

12-3077 

.553 

6 

5243 

1 

088 

10—15 

46,069 

11-1639 

289 

3 

4096 

627 

15—20 

41,161 

9-9745 

292 

3 

4450 

709 

20—25 

37,454 

9-0762 

298 

3 

5157 

795 

25—30 

29,697 

7-1965 

279 

3 

2916 

936 

30—35 

25,942 

6-0303 

227 

2 

0781 

910 

35—40 

22,797 

5-5244 

222 

9 

6191 

973 

40—45 

22,993 

5-5719 

216 

2 

5483 

939 

45—50 

17,890 

4-3452 

215 

2 

5365 

1 

201 

50-55 

16.731 

4-0544 

201 

2 

3712 

1 

200 

55— (;o 

10,657 

2-5825 

218 

2 

5719 

2 

045 

f)0— 63 

12,391 

3-0027 

278 

3 

2798 

2 

243 

65—70 

8,845 

2-1434 

337 

3 

9759 

3 

810 

70—75 

7,573 

1-8351 

457 

5 

3917 

6 

345 

75 — 80 

4,478 

1-0851 

449 

5 

2973 

10 

026 

80—85 

2,508 

•6077 

388 

4 

5776 

15 

470 

85-90 

1,033 

•2503 

265 

3 

1264 

25 

654 

90—95 

288 

•0698 

107 

1 

2623 

37 

152 

95-100 

50 

•01-21 

23 

2713 

46 

000 

100 

3 

•0007 

4 

0472 

100 

000 

Unknown 

385 

_ 

14 

• 

Totals  . 

412,664 

8,476       1 

. 

. 

HEREFORD. 


Living. 

Per  Centage 

Deaths. 

Per  Centage  of 

Age. 

Number. 

to  the 
Total  Living. 

Number. 

Per  Centage  to 
the  Total  Deaths. 

tile  Living  at  the 
same  Ages. 

—  5 

13,633 

11'9713 

520 

26-3825 

3-814 

5—10 

13.097 

11 

5007 

95 

4 

8199 

•725 

10—15 

12,292 

10 

79.38 

50 

2 

5367 

•406 

15—20 

10,877 

9 

5512 

72 

3 

6529 

-661 

20—25 

9,904 

8 

6968 

90 

4 

5662 

•908 

25—30 

8,396 

7 

3709 

85 

4 

•3125 

1^012 

30—35 

7,941 

6 

9731 

63 

3 

1963 

•793 

3.5—40 

6,100 

5 

3565 

55 

2 

•7904 

•901 

40—45 

6,477 

5 

6875 

66 

3 

3485 

1-019 

45—50 

5,012 

4 

4011 

49 

2 

4860 

•977 

50 — 55 

5,109 

4 

4863 

71 

3 

6022 

1^389 

55—60 

3,428 

3 

0032 

78 

3 

9573 

2-275 

60—65 

4,137 

3 

6237 

93 

4 

7184 

2-247 

65—70 

2,370 

2 

0811 

82 

4 

1603 

3-459 

70—75 

2,224 

1 

9529 

131 

6 

6463 

5-917 

75—80 

1,320 

1 

1591 

125 

6 

3419 

9-469 

80—85 

920 

8078 

131 

6 

6463 

14-2.39 

85—90 

327 

2871 

67 

3 

3992 

20-4S9 

90—95 

106 

0931 

25 

1 

2683 

23-584 

95-100 

29 

02.55 

6 

3044 

20-689 

100 

5 

■0043 

4 

2029 

80-000 

Unknown 

174 

•      . 

13 

• 

•      • 

Totals  . 

113,878 

. 

1,971 

1844.] 
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Tables  D. 
Actual  Results. 


BKTHNAL  GREEN. 

ST.  GEORGES 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 

MARl 

Number 
Dying. 

'LEBONE. 

Ages. 

Number 
Dying. 

Years  of  Life. 

Number 
Dying. 

Years  of  Life. 

Years  of  Liic. 

5 

850 

2125 

463 

1157-5 

1,433 

3582-5 

5  —  10 

76 

570 

55 

412-5 

192 

1440 

10  —  15 

38 

475 

28 

350 

65 

812-5 

15  —  20 

37 

647-5 

36 

G30 

72 

1260 

20  —  25 

38 

855 

68 

1530 

155 

34S7-5 

25  —  30 

51 

1402-5 

78 

2145 

142 

3905 

30  —  35 

51 

1657-5 

64 

2080 

154 

5005 

35  —  40 

56 

2100 

78 

2925 

117 

4387-5 

40  —  45 

47 

1997-5 

85 

3612-5 

156 

6630 

45  —  50 

66 

3135 

66 

31.35 

173 

8217-5 

50  —  55 

74 

3885 

77 

40-12-5 

162 

8505 

55  —  60 

67 

3852-5 

55 

3162-5 

141 

8107-5 

60  —  65 

64 

4000 

61 

3^12-5 

182 

11375 

65  —  70 

64 

4320 

55 

3712-5 

135 

9112-5 

70  —  75 

68 

4930 

58 

4205 

149 

10802-5 

75  —  80 

47 

3642-5 

51 

3952-5 

130 

10075 

80  —  85 

39 

3217-5 

20 

1650 

66 

5445 

85  —  90 

22 

1925 

15 

1312-5 

29 

2537-5 

90  —  95 

6 

555 

4 

370 

17 

1572-5 

95  —100 

') 

195 

1 

97-5 

6 

585 

lOO&upvvds. 
* 

-- 

•• 

3 

307-5 

Total  .      . 

1,763 

45487-5 

1,418 

44295 

3,679 

107152-5 

Results  by  the  respective  Rates  of  Mortality  in  each  place  if  containing  the 
same  Prypulation  as  Bethnnl  Green  does. 


BETHNAL  GREEN. 

ST.  GEORGE'S 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

1      Number 

Years  of  Life. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

Dying. 

1        Dying. 

Dying. 

5     1 

867 

2167-5 

1,067 

2^07 -5 

5  —  10 

110 

825 

145 

10&7-5 

10  —  15 

54 

675 

47 

587-5 

15  —  20 

1           41 

717-5 

43 

752-5 

20  —  25 

47 

1057-5 

62 

139.)     . 

25  —  30 

52 

1430 

54 

1485 

30  —  35 

48 

1560 

63 

2047-5 

35  —  40 

68 

2550 

54 

2025 

40  —  45 

75 

3187-5 

67 

2847-5 

45  —  50 

68 

3230 

85 

4037-5 

50  —  55 

85 

4462-5 

79 

4147-5 

55  —  60 

70 

4025 

50 

2875 

60  —  65 

76 

4750 

97 

6062-5 

65  —  70 

88 

5940 

82 

5535 

70  —  75 

82 

5945 

S5 

G1G2-5 

75  —  80 

80 

6200 

69 

.5347-5 

80  —  85 

25 

2062-5 

30 

2175 

85  —  90 

22 

1925 

18 

1575 

90  —  95 

8 

740 

8 

740 

95  —100 

2 

195 

3 

292-5 

Totals.      . 

1,9G8 

53645 

2,208 

54145 

•  In  Ibis  table,  anU  in  Table  E,  the  number  ol  deaths  at  "  unknown  "  ages,  or 
are  omitud. 


uol  specified, 


1844.] 
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1 

ST.  GILES  .AND 

CLERKENWELL.              I 

ST.  GEORGE 

KENSINGTON. 

BLOOMSBURY. 

Ages. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

DyiQg. 

Dying. 

Dyiug. 

5 

698 

1745 

640 

1600 

966 

2415 

5—10 

74 

555 

67 

502-5 

120 

900 

10  —  15 

19 

217-5 

16 

200 

38 

475 

15  —  20 

28 

490 

28 

490 

57 

997-5 

20  —  25 

39 

877-5 

36 

810 

72 

1620 

25  —  30 

38 

1045 

44 

1210 

72 

1980 

30  —  35 

45 

1462-5 

58 

1885 

97 

3152-5 

35  —  40 

54 

2025 

63 

2362-5 

83 

3112-5 

40  —  45 

52 

2210 

57 

2422-5 

92 

3910 

45  —  50 

43 

204-2-5 

56 

2660 

97 

4607-5 

50  —  55 

56 

2940 

58 

3045 

90 

4725 

55  —  60 

46 

2645 

42 

2415 

120 

6900 

60  —  65 

68 

4250 

92 

5750 

119 

7437-5 

65  —  70 

48 

3240 

64 

4320 

130 

8775 

70  —  75 

56 

4060 

55 

3987-5 

133 

10005 

75  —  80 

53 

4107-5 

53 

4107-5 

124 

9610 

80  —  85 

33 

2722-5 

33 

2722-5 

I'd 

6517-5 

85  —  90 

21 

1837-5 

3 

262-5 

45 

3937-5 

90  —  95 

4 

370 

6 

555 

14 

1295-5 

95  —100 

1 

97-5 

2 

195 

3 

292-5 

lOO&upwds. 

•• 

-• 

•• 

-• 

2 

205 

Totals  .      . 

1,476 

38940 

1,473 

41502-5 

2,558 

82870-5 

Results  by  tf 

le  respec 

iive  Rates 

of  Mortality  in  each  pic 

we  containing  the 

same 

'  Populatio 

I  as  Bethnal  Green  does. 

ST.  GILES  AND 

CLEK 

.KENWE 

LL. 

ST.  GEORGE 

KENSINGTON. 

BLOOMSBURY. 

Ages. 

Number 

Yeais  of  Life. 

Number 

Years  of  Life. 

Number 

Years  of  Lile. 

D\iiig. 

Dying. 

Dyiug. 

5 

1,098 

2745 

1,224 

3060 

789 

1972-5 

5  —  10 

123 

922-5 

148 

1100 

93 

697-5 

10  —  15 

30 

375 

118 

1475 

27 

337-5 

15  —  20 

34 

595 

41 

717-5 

39 

682-5 

20  —  25 

40 

900 

37 

832-5 

39 

877-5 

25  —  30 

40 

1100 

45 

1237-5 

38 

1045 

30  —  35 

49 

1592-5 

58 

1885 

55 

1787-5 

35  —  40 

65 

2437-5 

73 

2737 

51 

1912-5 

40  —  45 

61 

2592-5 

60 

2550 

53 

2252-5 

45  —  50 

53 

2517-5 

79 

3752-5 

57 

2707-5 

50  —  55 

74 

3885 

66 

3465 

.'•i5 

2887-5 

55  —  60 

61 

3507-5 

61 

3507-5 

71 

4082-5 

60  —  65 

92 

5750 

122 

7625 

62 

3875 

65  —  70 

75 

5062-5 

115 

7762-5 

77 

5197-5 

70  —  75 

79 

5727-5 

90 

6525 

76 

5510 

75  —  80 

68 

5720 

82 

6355 

50 

3875 

80  —  85 

44 

3630 

45 

3712-5 

33 

2722-5 

85  —  90 

31 

2712-5 

7 

612-5 

25 

2187-5 

90  —  95 

8 

740 

14 

1295 

6 

555 

95  —100 

4 

390 

4 

390- 

2 

195 

Totals  .      . 

2,129 

52902-5 

2,489 

60597 

1,698 

453-jO 
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Tables  E. 
Actual  Results. 


METROPOLIS. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SHEFFIELD. 

MANCHESTEl 

Ages. 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  o 

Dying. 

Lite. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

19,519 

48797-5 

4,261 

10652-5 

1,163 

2907-5 

2,917 

7292 

5—10 

2,194 

16455 

448 

3360 

115 

862-5 

304 

2280 

10  —  15 

789 

9862-5 

149 

1862-5 

66 

825 

119 

1487 

15  —  20 

1,0^4 

18795 

158 

2765 

74 

1295 

142 

2485 

20  —  25 

1,632 

36720 

275 

6187-5 

79 

1777-5 

188 

4230 

25  —  30 

1,718 

47245 

294 

8085 

91 

2502-5 

240 

6600 

30  —  35 

1,789 

58142-5 

308 

lOOIO 

71 

2307-5 

234 

7605 

35  —  40 

1,900 

71250 

319 

11962-5 

72 

2700 

220 

8250 

40  —  45 

1,788 

75990 

296 

125S0 

99 

4207-5 

226 

9605 

45  —  50 

1,897 

90107-5 

262 

12445 

69 

3277-5 

209 

9927 

50  —  55 

1,992 

104580 

251 

13177-5 

68 

3570 

211 

11077 

55  —  60 

1,817 

104477-5 

200 

11500 

78 

4485 

184 

10580 

60  —  65 

2,288 

143000 

261 

16312-5 

87 

5437-5 

189 

11811i 

65  —  70 

1,978 

133515 

174 

11745 

74 

4995 

181 

12217 

70  —  73 

2,08] 

150S72-5 

157 

113S2-5 

72 

5220 

168 

12180 

75  —  80 

1,707 

132292-5 

142 

11005 

69 

5347-5 

111 

8602 

80  —  85 

1,003 

82747-5 

87 

7177-5 

23 

1897-5 

70 

5775 

85  —  90 

539 

47162-5 

44 

3850     1 

18 

1575 

34 

2975 

90  —  95 

160 

14800 

12 

1110 

0 

185 

12 

1110 

9.)  —100 

52 

5070 

2 

195 

1 

97-5 

2 

185 

100  &  iipwds. 

9 

922-5 

1 

192-5 

-- 

•• 

-- 

Total     . 

47,926 

1393S05 

8,101 

167467-5 

2,391 

55470-5 

5,961 

136277 

Results  by  the  respective  Rates  of  Moi'tality  in  each  place,  if  containing  the  san 
Population  as  the  Metropolis  does. 


METROPOLIS. 

LIVERPOOL. 

SHEFFIELD. 

M.\NCHESTEE 

Number 

Yeats  of 

Number 

Y^ears  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

24,998 

62495 

26,285 

65712-5 

20,252 

50630 

5  —  10 

2,835 

21262-5 

2,743 

20572-5 

2,168 

16260 

10  —  15 

931 

11637-5 

1,557 

19462-5 

813 

10162 

15  —  20 

1,015 

17762-5 

1,824 

31920 

998 

17465 

20  —  25 

1,690 

38025 

2,308 

51930 

1,422 

31995 

25  —  30 

1,752 

48180 

2,701 

74277-5 

1,898 

52195 

30  —  35 

1,853 

60385 

2,216 

72020 

1,773 

57622 

35  —  40 

2,107 

79012-5 

2,059 

77212-5 

1,742 

65325 

40  —  45 

2,029 

86232-5 

3,144 

133620 

1,854 

78795 

45  —  50 

2,084 

98990 

2,069 

98277-5 

1,830 

86925 

50  —  55 

2,084 

109410 

2,23S 

117495 

1,908 

100170 

55  —  60 

1,751 

100682-5 

2,254 

129605 

1,734 

99705 

60  —  65 

2,278 

142375 

3,100 

193750 

1,799 

112437 

65  —  70 

1,680 

113400 

2,287 

154372-5 

1,935 

130612 

70  —  75 

1,634 

118465 

2,714 

196765 

1,928 

139780 

75  —  80 

1,475 

114312-5 

2,544 

197160 

1,300 

100750 

80  —  85 

847 

69877-5 

866 

71445 

941 

77632 

85  —  90 

466 

40775 

884 

77350 

424 

37100 

90  —  95 

112 

10360 

159 

14707-5 

179 

16557 

95  —100 

13 

1267-5 

29 

2827-5 

25 

2437 

100  &upwds. 

3 

307-5 

•- 

-- 

•- 

-- 

Total     , 

53,042 

1345215 

63,981 

1800482-5 

46,923 

1284557 

1844.] 
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Actual  Results. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

LEEDS. 

CITY  OF 
EXETER. 

DEVON. 

Ages. 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Dyins- 

Life. 

k.Dying. 

Life.        ! 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

1,818 

4545 

2,143 

5357-5 

.326 

815     ! 

2,924 

7310 

5—10 

217 

1627-5 

305 

2287-5 

39 

292-5 

412 

3090 

10  —   15 

83 

1037-5 

150 

1875     1 

12 

150     1 

207 

2587-5 

15  —  20 

100 

1750 

143 

2502-5 

15 

262 -oj 

299 

5232  5 

20  —  25 

127 

2857-5 

169 

3802-5 

14 

315     1 

356 

8010 

25  —  30 

117 

3217-5 

166 

4565 

29 

797-5 

301 

8277-5 

30  —  35 

121 

3932-5 

132 

4290 

32 

1040     1 

287 

9.3-27-5 

35  —  40 

135 

5062-5 

156 

5S50     t 

21 

787-5 

266 

9375 

40  —  45 

131 

5567-5 

148 

6250     I 

34 

1445 

279 

11857-5 

45  —  50 

123 

5842-5 

125 

5937-5 

31 

1472 

275 

13062 

50  —  55 

110 

5775 

116 

6090     1 

23 

1207-5: 

306 

16065 

55  —  60 

93 

5307-5 

102 

5865     \ 

15 

862-5' 

328 

18860 

60  —  65 

123 

7687-5 

149 

9312-5 

30 

1875     1 

464 

'.^9000 

65  —  70 

122 

8235- 

140 

9459     i 

33 

2227-5J 

514 

34695 

70  —  75 

118 

8555  - 

124 

8990     j 

44 

3190 

o27 

45457-5 

75  —  80 

99 

7672-5 

104 

8060     1 

32 

2480     1 

664 

51460 

80  —  85 

70 

5775' 

69 

5692-5 

27 

2227-5 

578 

47635 

85  —  90 

37 

3237- 

42 

3675     1 

16 

1400     ! 

292 

25550 

90  —  95 

11 

1017-5 

9 

832-5 

7 

647-5 

124 

11470 

95  —100 

2 

185- 

4 

370 

2 

195     j 

27 

2632-5 

lOO&upwd^. 

2 

205- 

1 

102-5 

3 

307-5' 

1 

5 

512-5 

Total     . 

3,759 

89092 

4,494 

101166-5 

785 

23997 

9,535 

362117-5 

Results  by  the  respective  Rates  of  Mortality  in  each  place,  if  containing  the  same 
Population  as  the  Metropolis  does. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

LEEDS. 

CITY  OF 
EXETER. 

DEVON. 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Dyiug. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 
54995 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

15,882 

39705 

21,982 

-20,629 

51572-5 

9,649 

•241-22-5 

5—10 

1,909 

14317-5 

3,113 

23347-5 

2,205 

16537-5 

1,168 

8760 

10  —  15 

728 

9100 

1,507 

18837-5 

677 

8462-5 

592 

7400 

15  —  -20 

946 

16555 

1,548 

27090 

809 

14157-5 

963 

16852-5 

20  —  25 

1,340 

39150 

2,267 

51007-5 

907 

20407-5 

1,484 

33300 

25  —  30 

1,259 

34622-5 

2,238 

61545 

1,825 

50187-5 

1,369 

37647-5 

30  —  35 

1,381 

44882-5 

1,892 

61490 

2,045 

66462 • 5 

1,346 

43745 

35  —  40 

1,5-23 

57112-5 

2,083 

78112-5 

1,352 

50700 

1,157 

43387-5 

40  —  45 

1 ,528 

64940 

2,104 

89420 

2,154 

91545 

1.215 

51637-5 

45  —  50 

1,408 

66880 

1  1,703 

80920-5 

1 ,  870 

88825 

955 

45632-5 

50  —  55 

1,336 

70140 

'  1,738 

91-245 

1,352 

70980 

1,033 

54495 

55  —  60 

1,290 

74175 

'  1,332 

76590 

767 

44102-5 

8S4 

50830 

60  —  65 

1,716 

107250 

2.288 

143000 

1,604 

100250 

1,379 

86187-5 

65  —  70 

1,381 

93217-5 

2,025 

136687-5 

1,6-20 

109350 

744 

50220 

70  —  75 

1,589 

115202-5 

2,165 

156962-5 

2,113 

153192-5 

1,408 

102080 

75  —  80 

902 

69905 

1,508 

116870 

1,103 

85482-5 

1,206 

93465 

80  —  85 

589 

48592-5 

790 

65175 

973 

80272-5 

916 

75560 

85  —  90 

•201 

17587-5 

381 

33337-5 

552 

48300 

424 

37100 

90  —  95 

63 

5827-5 

159 

14707-5 

196 

181  ::0 

191 

17667*5 

95  —100 

9 

877 

38 

3765 

77 

7507-5 

42 

4095 

100&upwd&. 

24 

2460 

i     •• 

1375005-5 

" 

-• 

15 

1537-5 

Total     . 

37,004 

99-2499-5 

■5-2,861 

44,830 

1176426 

28,145 

885822-5 

F    2 
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Tables  E. — continued. 
Actual  Results. 


ESSEX. 

SUFFOLK. 

NORFOLK. 

HEREFORD. 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Yeats  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Ages. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

2,337 

5841-5 

2,185 

5462-5 

3,144 

7860 

520 

1300 

5  —  10 

503 

3772-5 

364 

2730 

553 

4147-5 

95 

712-5 

10  —  15 

238 

2975 

228 

2850 

289 

3^12-5 

50 

625 

15  —  20 

270 

4725 

278 

4865 

292 

5110 

72 

1260 

20  —  25 

282 

6345 

285 

6412-5 

298 

6705 

90 

2025 

23  —  30 

230 

6325 

207 

5692-5 

279 

7672-5 

85 

2337-5 

30  —  35 

208 

6760 

228 

7410 

227 

7377-5 

63 

2047-5 

35  —  40 

189 

7087-5 

174 

6525 

222 

8325 

55 

2062-5 

40  —  45 

204 

8670 

177 

7522-5 

216 

9180 

66 

2805 

45  —  50 

179 

8502-5 

148 

7030 

215 

10212-5 

49 

2327-5 

50  —  55 

178 

9345 

179 

9397-5 

201 

10552-5 

71 

3727-5 

55  —  60 

199 

11442-5 

201 

11557-5 

218 

12535 

78 

4485 

60  —  65 

233 

14562-5 

247 

15  437 -.5 

278 

17375 

93 

5812-5 

65  —  70 

292 

19710 

275 

18562-5 

337 

22747-5 

82 

5535 

70  —  75 

357 

25882-5 

354 

25665 

457 

33132-5 

131 

9497-5 

75  —  80 

307 

23792-5 

358 

27745 

449 

34797-5 

125 

9687-5 

80  —  85 

266 

2 1 945 

322 

26565 

388 

32010 

131 

10807-5 

85  —  90 

151 

13212-5 

183 

16012-5 

265 

23187-5 

67 

5862-5 

90  —  95 

40 

3700 

60 

5550 

107 

9897-5 

25 

2312-5 

95  —100 

14 

1365 

21 

2047-5 

23 

2242-5 

6 

585 

lOO&upwds. 

1 

102-5 

3 

307-5 

4 

410 

4 

410 

Total     . 

6,678 

205864 

6,477 

215347-5 

8,462 

269090 

1,953 

76225-5 

Results  by  the  respective  Rates  of  Mortality  in  each  place,  if  containing  the  same 
Population  as  the  Metropolis  does. 


ESSEX. 

SUFFOLK. 

NORFOLK. 

HEREFORD. 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Number 

Years  of 

Ages. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

Dying. 

Life. 

5 

12,599 

31497-5 

11,690 

29225 

13,154 

32S85 

8,451 

21127-5 

5—10 

1,260 

9450 

1,686 

12645 

2,001 

15007-5 

1,483 

11122-5 

10  —  15 

1,016 

12700 

1,066 

13325 

1,050 

13125 

677 

8462-5 

15  —  20 

1,394 

24395 

1,514 

26495 

1,170 

20475 

1,135 

19862-5 

20  —  25 

1,814 

40815 

2,061 

46372-5 

1,628 

36630 

1,855 

41737-5 

25  —  30 

1,624 

44660 

1,660 

45650 

1,697 

46667-5 

1,843 

50682-5 

2,0  —  35 

1,517 

49302-5 

1,892 

61490 

1,551 

50407-5 

1,346 

43745 

35  —  40 

1,279 

47962-5 

1,279 

47962-5 

1,182 

44325 

1,096 

41100 

40  —  45 

1,328 

56440 

1,340 

56950 

1,165 

49512-5 

1,265 

53762-5 

45  —  50 

979 

46502-5 

899 

42702-5 

955 

45.362-5 

772 

36670 

50  —  55 

1,014 

53235 

1,143 

60007-5 

966 

50715 

1,111 

58327-5 

55  —  60 

984 

56580 

1,014 

58305 

855 

49162-5 

951 

54682 

60  —  65 

1,183 

73937-5 

2,259 

141187-5 

1095 

68437-5 

1,095 

6S437-5 

65  —  70 

1,1S8 

80190 

929 

62707-5 

951 

64192-5 

861 

58117-5 

70  —  75 

1,473 

106792-5 

1,343 

97367-5 

1,380 

100050 

1,286 

93235 

75  —  SO 

1,034 

80135 

1,045 

80987-5 

972 

75330 

917 

71067-5 

80  —  85 

837 

69052-5 

857 

70702-5 

786 

64845 

723 

59647-5 

85  —  90 

•    470 

41125 

398 

34825 

416 

36400 

332 

29050 

90  —  95 

180 

16650 

174 

16095 

177 

16372-5 

112 

10360 

95  —100 

58 

5655 

60 

5S50 

53 

5167-5 

24 

2340 

lOO&upwds. 

24 

2460 

24 

2460 

24 

2460 

19 

1947-5 

Total     .- 

33,255 

949537-5 

34,333 

1013312-5 

33,228 

887530 

27,354 

835485 

1844.]  [     69     ] 

The  Metropolis :  its  Boundaries,  Ex  tent,  and  Divisions  for  Local  Govern- 
ment.    By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hon.  Sec. 

[^Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Idth  February,  1844.] 

Being  called  upon  for  a  coulribution  to  the  transactions  of  this  Society, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  useful  which  it  was  within  my  limited 
abihties  and  means  to  offer,  would  be  one  conveying  an  outline  of  the 
several  urban  districts  which  form  the  Metropolis,  and  of  their  subdi- 
visions for  local  government  and  public  works.  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  local  institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  or  describe  their  present  powers 
and  operation,  would  far  exceed  tlie  limits  of  such  a  communication 
as  the  present.  But  when  several  royal  commissions,  temporary  or 
permanent, — the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Commission,  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commission,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  &c., 
— are  all  earnestly  engaged  in  examinations  as  to  the  effects  of  existing 
arrangements,  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans  of  amelioration,  the 
merest  outlines  of  the  mass  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  of  the 
institutions  whose  defects  they  have  to  supph',  will  form,  in  some 
measure,  a  useful  skeleton  index  to  the  results  of  their  labours  when  they 
shall  appear. 

The  portion  of  the  town  which  first  claims  our  notice,  is  the  ancient 
City  of  London,  of  the  separate  government  of  which,  by  its  own  Corpo- 
ration, as  much  is  already  known,  by  every  member  of  the  Society,  as 
could  be  conveyed  within  the  present  limits.  It  will  suffice,  therefore, 
to  state  that  it  is  a  municipal  county  in  itself,  and  is  the  ancient  nucleus 
around  which  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  has,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
been  aggregated.  Though  the  name  of  "  London"  is  now  employed 
nationally,  and  therefore  properly,  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  vast  town 
and  wide-spread  suburbs  inhabited  by  the  metropolitan  population,  yet  it 
belonged,  until  a  very  recent  time,  exclusively  to  the  City  within  the  Walls, 
which  comprised  nearly  the  whole  metropolis  down  to  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  Liberties,  now  designated  the  City  without  the  Walls, 
were  still  chiefly  occupied  by  open  fields.  The  ancient  suburban  and  rural 
character  of  the  City  without  the  Walls  is  still  strongly  indicated  by  the 
greater  size  of  .'its  parishes,  as  compared  with  those  within  the  Walls  ; 
the  average  of  the  former  being  about  eighteen  acres,  and  of  the  latter 
scarcely  more  than  two-and-a-half.  The  distinction  between  the  City 
within  and  the  City  without  the  Walls  is  now  merely  nominal.  When  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  covered  with 
buildings,  the  community  of  jurisdiction  under  which  it  was  placed  with 
the  former  made  it  be  regarded  as  one  under  the  name  of  "  the  City ;" 
the  ancient  "  Liberties"  being  thus,  as  it  were,  forgotten  ;  and  "  the  City" 
was  henceforward  entered  at  the  "  bars"  which  marked  the  ancient  limits 
of  its  Liberties,  and  not  at  its  "  gates,"  which  were  engulphed  in  buildings, 
and  came  gradually  to  be  regarded  as  mere  obstructions  to  its  busiest 
thoroughfares,  until  their  general  removal  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  term  "  Citif  is  now,  therefore,  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of 
the  municipal  territory  comprehended  within  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
ancient  Liberties.  In  several  charters  relating  to  the  City  of  London, 
the  term  "  suburbs'  is  employed,  but  no  very  precise  idea  appears  to 
have  been  attached  to  this  term,  unless  it  be  understood  of  the  Liberties. 
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The  boundary  between  the  City  and  the  precinct  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  was  anciently  a  subject  of  much  contest ; 
and  it  is  still  a  standing  instruction  to  the  civic  committee,  called  the 
Committee  of  City  Lands,  to  resist  the  Constable's  encroachments.  A 
portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  Tower  itself,  and  portions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Tower  are  included  within  the  most  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  City,  the  walls  of  which  passed  over  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower.  The  citizens,  who  had  political  purposes  in  their  obstinacy, 
never  ceased  to  claim  the  exercise  of  their  liberties  to  the  furthest  limit 
of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  ;  but  from  the  Conquest  the  Constable  had 
power  to  keep  them  at  bay ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  whole  of  the 
Tower  and  of  the  Tower  Liberty  is  practically  excluded  from  the  City 
jurisdiction,  although  the  latter  comprises  the  whole  parish  of  Trinity 
Minories,  which  is  reckoned,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  to  be  a 
City  parish,  while  yet  it  is  not  included  in  any  ward. 

In  the  City  within  the  Walls  there  are  97  parishes,  occupying  an 
estimated  space  of  only  310  acres  ;  and  in  the  City  without  the  Walls 
(as  defined  by  the  census)  11  parishes,  the  two  precincts  of  Blackfriars 
and  Whitefriars,  and  the  whole  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery, 
Avhich  are  also  extra-parochial,  within  a  space  of  230  acres  ;  making 
the  total  of  the  City  only  600  acres,  or  considerably  less  than  one  square 
mile.  This  small  area,  extending  lengthwise  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Tower,  was  occupied  naturally  by  several  dry  gravelly  elevations,  rising 
gently  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  separated  from  each  other 
by  brooks  flowing  southward  to  that  river,  and  presenting  a  site  as 
healthy  as  it  is  advantageous  for  empire  and  for  commerce. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  population  within  th€  Walls 
was  not  much  less  than  140,000,  as  is  proved  by  the  parish  registers,  and 
the  annual  mortality  was  as  1  in  20  of  the  population  ;  but  space  within 
its  limits  having  gradually  become  more  valuable  for  warehouses  than 
for  human  habitation,  it  was  reduced  in  1841  to  54,626,  with  a  rate  of 
mortality  less  than  1  in  40.  The  population  of  the  City  without  the 
Walls  was  about  69,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and 
in  1841  it  amounted  only  to  70,382.  Thus,  though  the  population  of 
the  City  without  the  Walls  has  not  materially  increased  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  yet  we  see  at  how  small  a  distance  from  the  very  centre  of 
the  Town  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  places  of  mere 
business  ceases  to  be  felt  to  a  depopulating  extent.  It  is  the  City 
within  the  Walls  which  we  must  regard  as  one  vast  counting-house 
and  warehouse,  where  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  warehouseman, 
and  the  retail  dealer  meet,  and  to  which  no  small  number  of  con- 
sumers also  resort. 

"  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
one-half  of  the  City  at  least  may  now  be  calculated  to  be  occupied 
by  warehouses  and  counting-houses.  Public  offices,  and  buildings 
of  that  nature,  take  up  a  very  considerable  space.  Much,  also,  even 
of  the  retail  trade  and  handicraft  occupation  is  carried  on  in  houses 
in  no  part  devoted  to  regular  family  residence.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  great  change  in  domestic  habits  and  manners  has  engendered 
a  love  of  privacy  and  retirement,  which  prompts  many  persons, 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  pecuniary  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  bustle  of  business  to  a  neighbourhood  where 
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they  may  erijny  better  air  and  more  cheerful  society.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  out  of  the  vast  numbers  who  resort  daily  to  the  City  to 
pursue  their  regular  avocations,  not  one-twentieth  proportion  of  them 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  constant  inhabitants ;  and  that  propor- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  though  certainly  not  entirely,  composed  of 
the  inferior  orders.  The  tide  of  population  flows  in  large  streams  into 
the  City  every  morning,  and  is  again  disgorged  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  City,  properly  so  called,  may  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  vast 
mercantile  emporium  or  factory  than  as  a  place  of  general  habitation. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  present  population  of  London,  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  those  who  pursue  their  daily 
employments  and  occupy  tenements  within  the  City  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  merely,  and  those  who  are  strictly  to  be  accounted  inhabitants. 
If  we  calculate  the  population  on  the  latter  basis,  the  City  must  be  con- 
sidered, even  with  reference  to  the  present  liberal  style  of  house-keeping, 
as  half  deserted ;  if  on  the  former,  we  shall  readily  calculate  that  but  a 
small  proportion,  probably  not  more  than  a  tenth  part,  could  by  possi- 
bility become  inhabitants,  if  any  regard  be  had  not  merely  to  that  luxu- 
rious ease  which  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them  can  command,  but 
to  what,  at  the  present  day,  are  considered  the  common  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life."* 

The  really  resident  population — the  population  sleeping  within 
the  City  —  consists  principally  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  principal 
streets ;  the  tavern-keepers,  inn-keepers,  &c. ;  the  second  class  of 
warehousemen ;  the  warehouse  labourers,  porters,  attendants,  carmen 
and  drivers ;  and,  in  the  back  streets,  also  a  considerable  number  of 
working  mechanics  of  the  clothing  and  building  trades.  In  the  City 
without  the  Walls  these  latter  are  in  still  greater  proportion  ;  and  together 
with  them  are  found  great  numbers  of  hawking  vendors  of  fruit,  fish, 
vegetables,  &c.,  of  general  labourers,  and,  in  the  east,  of  Jewish  pedlars, 
and  people  who  do  not  know,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  by  what 
chance  job  in  the  streets  or  the  markets  they  are  to  get  food  for  the  day. 
Proximity  to  the  seat  of  employment  induces  these  people  to  crowd  into 
central  localities,  abandoned  to  them  for  more  advantageous  sites  by  the 
trading  classes ;  and  they  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
contained  in  such  parishes  as  those  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate,  and  Bishops- 
gate,  and  Trinity  Minories,  on  the  east  side  of  the  City ;  St.  Botolph 
Aldersgate.  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  and  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and 
Less,  on  the  north  ;  and  St.  Bride  Fleet-street,  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
West,  St.  Sepulchre  Newgate-street,  and  St.  Andrew  Holborn  below 
the  Bars,  on  the  west ;  these  parishes  forming,  with  the  precincts  of 
Whitefriars  and  Blackfriars  of  similar  character,  the  whole  of  the  City 
without  the  Walls,  excepting  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery. 

The  annexed  is  a  table  of  the  several  parishes  contained  in  the  City, 
which  is  here  inserted  because  they  are  of  so  different  a  character  from 
the  parishes  without  its  limits  as  not  to  be  admissible  as  part  of  the 
succeeding  table  for  the  whole  metropolis. 

*  Norton's  Commentaries,  p.  186—8. 
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Table  of  the  Parishes  and  Precincts  of  the  City  of  London,  their  Population  and  Houses,  and 
the  Wards  within  ichich  they  are  severally  included. — {J)erivedfrom  the  Census  Returns 
and  the  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners.) 

,*,  The  estimated  Area  of  the  City  Within  the  \yalls  is  3/0  acres;  and  of  the  City  Without  the  Walls,  inclusive  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  230  acres  ;  making  a  total  of  600  acres,  or  less  than  one  square  mile. 


PARISHES  AND  PRECINCTS. 


Within  the  Walls. 

1  St.  Alban  in  Wood-street 

2  Allhallows,  Barkiug  .      .      . 

3  Allhallows  in  Bread-street    . 

4  Allhallows  the  Great. 

5  Allhallows  in  Honey-lane 

6  Allhallows  the  Less    . 

7  Allhallows  in  Lombard  street 

8  Allhallows,  Staining  , 

9  Allhallows,  London  Wall     . 

10  St.  Alphiige,  near  Sion  College 

11  St.  Andrew,  Hubbard 

12  St.  Andrew,  Undershaft  , 

13  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe 

14  St.  Anne  within  Aldersgate   . 

15  St.  Anne,  Blackf'riars 

16  St.  Anthony,  vulgarly  Antholin 

17  St.  Augustin,  vulgarly  Austin 

18  St.  Barthnlomew,  Exchange. 

19  St.  Benedict,  vulgarly  Bennet) 

Fink / 

20  St.  Bene't,  Gracechurch  . 

21  St.  Bennet,  at  Haul's  AVharf . 

22  St.  Bennet,  Sherehog 

23  St.  Botolph.  at  Billmgs-ate  . 

24  Christ  Church.      .... 

25  St.  Christoj)her-le-Stocks 

26  St.  Clement,  near  Eastcheap 

27  St.  Dionis.  Back.hurch    .      . 

28  St.  Dunstan  in  the  Hast   .      . 

29  St.  Edmund  the  King     .      . 

30  St.  Ethelburga      .... 

31  St.  Faith  under  St.  Paul.      . 

Gabriel,  Fenchurch-street 
George,  Botoljih-lane  , 
Gregory  by  St.  Paul  . 
Helen  near  Bishopsgate. 
James  in  Duke's-place  . 
James  at  (larlickhithe  . 
John  Baptist,  Dowgate  . 
John  the  Evangelist  . 

John  Zachary. 

Katherine  Coleman  .  . 
Katheriae  Creechurch 
Laurence  Jewry  . 
Laurence  Puuntr.ey  . 
Le(mard,  I'astcheap  . 
Leonard,  Foster-lane  . 
Magnus,  London  Bridge  . 


32 

St. 

33 

St. 

34 

St 

35 

St 

36 

St. 

37 

St. 

38 

St 

39 

St 

40 

St 

41 

St 

42 

St 

43 

St. 

44 

St. 

45 

St. 

46 

St. 

47 

St. 

Popula- 

Housrs 

Place  of  Nativity. 

WARDS. 

tion, 

Inhabiled 

1841 

1841 

Witliio 

the 

Elsewhere 

In  which  the  several  Parishes,  &c.. 

County. 

are  included. 

479 

92 

175 

304 

* 

Cripplegate  Within. 

1,924 

246 

1,158 

766 

Tower. 

263 

58 

105 

158 

Bread-street,  Cordwainers. 

672 

93 

367 

305 

Dowgate, 

155 

25 

70 

■    85 

Cheap. 

181 

22 

98 

83 

Dowgate. 

516 

83 

279 

237 

Bishopsgate  \\'ithin,  Bridge. 

502 

103 

286 

216 

Aldgate,  Tower. 

1,620 

218 

1,059 

561 

fAldgate,    Bishopsgate  Within, 
\     Bread-street,  Lime-street. 

976 

136 

610 

366 

Cripplegate  Within. 

331 

48 

194 

137 

Billingsgate. 

1,163 

181 

685 

478 

Aldirate,  Lime-street. 

750 

88 

433 

317 

Castle  Baynard. 

513 

58 

232 

281 

Aldersgate  Within. 

2,846 

276 

1,801 

1,145 

Farringdon  Within. 

3.37 

61 

184 

173 

Cordwainers, 

289 

39 

130 

159 

j Bread-street,  Cordwainers,  Far- 
\      ringdon  Within. 

307 

65 

156 

151 

Broad-street. 

383 

83 

•228 

155 

Briiad-street. 

333 

50 

177 

156 

Billingsgate,  Bridge. 

588 

80 

349 

239 

Castle  Baynard. 

145 

26 

99 

46 

Cheap,  Cordwainers. 

278 

34 

116. 

162 

Billingsgate. 

2,446 

2-16 

1,155 

1,291 

Farringdon  Within. 

16 

2 

12 

4 

Broad-street.                                     * 

236 

38 

125 

111 

Candlewick.                                      \ 

806 

122 

479 

327 

Lime-street.                                     ; 

1,010 

175 

507 

503 

Tower.                                                ; 

391 

63 

203 

1&8 

Langbourn.                                       \ 

669 

86 

347 

322 

Bishopsgate  Within. 

781 

118 

420 

361 

jCastle     Baynard,     Farringdon 
\     Within. 

386 

66 

236 

150 

Tower. 

235 

32 

128 

107 

Billingsgate. 

1,444 

185 

652 

792 

Castle  Baynard. 

659 

130 

368 

291 

Bishopsgate  Within. 

964 

123 

706 

258 

Aldgate. 

520 

52 

343 

177 

Vintry. 

367 

62 

207 

160 

Cordwainers,  Dowgate. 

108 

18 

33 

75 

Bread -street. 

183 

34 

82 

101 

(■  Aldersgate  Within,  Farringdon 
\     Without,  Cripplegate  Withiti.  | 

606 

96 

342 

264 

Aldgate.                                            1 

1,740 

250 

1,175 

565 

Aldgate 

625 

110 

265 

360 

Cheap. 

381 

47 

186 

195 

Candlewick,  Dowgate. 

137 

27 

73 

64 

Billingsgate,  Bridge.                      11 

331 

46 

187 

144 

Aldersgate  Within.                          1 

239 

35 

74 

165 

Billingsgate,  Bridge.                       1 
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Inhabited 
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1841 

Within 
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Elsewhere 

In  which  the  several  Parishes,  &c.. 

County. 

are  included. 

Within  the  Walls — continued. 

48  St.  Margaret  Lothbuvy   .      . 

49  St.  Margaret  Moses    .      .      . 

1&9 

39 

74 

115 

Broad-street,  Coleman-street. 

250 

40 

97 

153 

Bread-street. 

50  St.  Margaret,  New  Fish-street 

266 

47 

115 

151 

Billingsgate,  Bridge. 

51  St.  Margaret  Pattens  .      .      . 

167 

28 

90 

77 

Billingsgate,  Tower. 

52  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger-lane 

198 

36 

72 

126 

Cheap. 

53  St.  Martin  Ludgate    .      .      . 

1,255 

120 

706 

549 

JFarringdon  Within,  Farringdon 
I      Without. 

54  St.  Martin  Orgars       .      .      . 

353 

56 

188 

165 

Bridge,  Candlewick. 

55  St.  Martin  Outwich    .      .      . 

135 

33 

74 

61 

BishopsgateWithin,  Bread-street. 

f)6  St.  Martin  Vintry       .      .      . 

288 

44 

138 

150 

Vintry. 

57  St.  Mary  Abchurch    .      .      . 

526 

74 

272 

254 

Candlewick. 

58  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury 

751 

95 

329 

422 

Cripplegate  Within. 

59  St.  Mary  Aldermary  . 

494 

75 

253 

241 

(ordwaiuers. 

60  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside 

34(i 

61 

169 

177 

Cheap,  Cordwainers. 

61   St.  Mary  Bothaw,  Dowgate  . 

'257 

42 

117 

140 

Dowgate. 

62  St.  Mary  Calechurch.      .      . 

238 

47 

130 

108 

Cheap. 

63  St.  Mary  Hill,  Billingsgate  . 

987 

103 

453 

534 

Billingsgate. 

64  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Milk-st. 

207 

50 

85 

122 

Bread  street,  Cripplegate  Within. 

65  St.  Mary  Magdaleu,01d  Fish- 1 
street J 

733 

88 

426 

357 

Castle  Baynard. 

66  St.  Mary  Moiinthaw  . 

378 

27 

184 

194 

Queenhithe. 

67  St.  Mary  Somerset      . 

375 

42 

212 

163 

Queenhithe. 

68  St.  Mary  Staining 

268 

47 

154 

114 

Aldersgate  Within. 

69  St.  Mary  'Woolchurch      .      . 

150 

29 

71 

79 

Broad-street,  Cheap. 

70  St.  Mary  Woolnoth    .      .      . 

317 

55 

162 

155 

Langbourn. 

71  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street    . 

160 

29 

75 

85 

Bread-street,    Farringdon  Within. 

72  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw  . 

687 

122 

395 

292 

Bassishaw. 

7.3  St.  Michael,  Cornhill       .      . 

454 

91 

213 

241 

Cornhill. 

74  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane      . 

31'.) 

54 

176 

153 

Bridge. 

75  St.  Michael,  Queenhithe 

647 

63 

389 

258 

Queenhithe. 

76  St.  Michael-le-Quern       .      . 

212 

36 

103 

109 

Farringdon  Within. 

77  St.  Michael  Roval       .      .      . 

251 

32 

148 

103 

Dowgate. 

78  St.  Michael,  Wood-street      . 

328 

59 

125 

203 

Cripplegate. 

79  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street.      . 

351 

45 

l.o5 

196 

Bread-street,  Queenhithe. 

80  St.  Mddred,  Poultry  .      .      . 

2S0 

48 

163 

117 

Broad-street,  Cheap,  Broad-street. 

81   St.  Nicholas  Aeons     . 

194 

37 

92 

102 

Langbourn, 

82  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey      . 

254 

31 

149 

105 

Broad-street,  Queeuhiihe. 

83  St.  Nicholas  Olave     .      .      . 

431 

45 

2(iO 

171 

Queenhithe. 

84  St.  Ulave,  Hart-street       .      . 

816 

150 

429 

387 

Aldgate,  Tower. 

85  St,  Olave,  Old  Jewry       .      . 

168 

37 

75 

93 

Cheap,  Coleman-street. 

86  St.  Olave,  Silver-street     .     . 

972 

129 

619 

353 

Farringdon  Within,  Cripplegate 
Within. 

87  St.  Pancras,  Soper-lane    . 

162 

38 

54 

108 

Cheap,  Cordwainers. 

88  St.  Peter,  Cheapside  .      .      . 

227 

42 

91 

136 

:Bread-street,  Cripplegate  Within, 
;     Farringdon  Wuhin. 

89  St.  Peter,  Cornhill      .      .      . 

656 

109 

311 

345 

Bishi.psgate  Within,  Lime-street. 

90  St.  Pe:er.  Paurs  Wharf  ,      . 

341 

50 

175 

166 

Castle  Baynard,  Queenhithe. 

91  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  Broad-street 

559 

122 

310 

249 

Broad-street. 

92  St,  Stephen,  Coleman-street. 

3,699 

493 

2,163 

1,536 

Coleman-street.           ' 

93  St.  Stephen,  Wal brook     .      . 

322 

56 

172 

150 

Cheap. 

94  St.  Switliin,  London  Stone    . 

359 

66 

204 

185 

Walbiook. 

95  St.  Thomas  Apostle    . 

648 

84 

346 

302 

Cordwainers. 

96  Trinity  the  Ltss   .... 

633 

58 

395 

237 

Cordwainers,  Queenhithe. 

97  St.  Ved.ist,  alias  Foster   .      . 

427 

59 

175 

252 

Farringdon  Within. 

Total      .      .      . 

54,626 

7,791 

29,830 

24,796 

- 
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PARISHES  AND  PRECINCTS. 


Without  the  Walls. 

98  St.  Andrew,  Holborn  .      .      . 

99  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great   . 

100  St.    Bartholomew   the   Less,! 

incluiling  the  Hospital      . ) 

101  St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate 

102  St.  Botolph  without  Aldgate 

1 03  St.  Botoli>h  without  Bishopsgate 

104  Bridewell  Precinct,  including" 

the  Hospital  Chapelry.  . 

105  St.  Bridget,  vulgarly  St.  Bride 

106  St.  Dunstan,  West     .      .  . 

107  St.  Giles,  Cnpplegate       .  . 

108  St.  Sepulchre,  Newgate   .  . 

109  Trinity  in  the  Minories   . 

110  Whitetriars  Precinct  . 

Total.      .      .      . 

Total  of  the  City  Within) 
and  Without  the  Walls] 

Inns  of  Court  and  Chanceuy, 

11 1  Barnard's  Inn       .      . 

112  Clement's  Inn 

113  ClifTord's  Inn,  Fleet-street 

114  FurnivaVs  Inn 

1 15  Gray's  Inn 

116  Inner  Temple. 

117  Lincoln's  Inn  .... 

118  Middle  Temple     .      .      . 

119  New  Inn 

120  Serjeants'  Inn,  Chancery-Ian 

121  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet-street 

122  Staple's  Inn     . 

123  Thavits  Inn     .... 


Total 


Total  of  the  *'  City"'  with  the  '•  Inns 


Popula- 
tion, 

1841 


Inhabited 

1841 


5,966 
3,414 

744 

4,491 

9,525 

10,969 

529 

6,126 
3,266 
13,255 
8,524 
579 
1,294 


68,682 


123,308 


39 
143 

27 
213 
325 
278 
107 
229 

46 
5 

81 

32 
175 


576 
339 

30 

550 
1,219 
1,273 

55 

659 
339 
1 .558 
761 
65 
130 


7,554 


15.345 


Place  of  XativitT. 


Within 
the 

County. 


3,463 
2,408 

388 

2,403 
6,380 
6,980 

286 

3,615 
1,930 
8,212 
5,107 
331 
804 


2,503 
1,006 

356 

2,088 
3,145 
3,989 

243 

,511 

1,336 

5,043 

3,417 

248 

490 


42,30/ 


72.13; 


19 

51 

16 

17 

123 

185 

31 

209 

23 

2 

18 

12 

29 


1,700        735 


125,008  16,080 


16 

52 

11 

61 

114 

76 

42 

58 

19 
o 

16 
17 

55 


26.375 


51,171 


Farringdon  Without. 

An   ancient   suburban   Liberty, 

now  included  in  Farringdon 

Without. 
Aldersgate  Without,  Portsokett. 
Bishopsgate  Without. 
Bishopsgate  Without. 
A  separate   Liberty,  locally  in 

Farringdon  Without. 
Farringdon  Without. 
Farringdon  Without. 
Cripplegate  ^^'ithout. 
Farringdon  Without. 
Reckoned  in  the  Tower  Liberty. 
Farringdon  Without. 


539 


•2,676 


23 

91 

16 

1.52 

211 

202 

65 

171 

27 

3 

65 

15 

120 


1,161 


52,332 


None  of  these  extra-parochial 
precincts  are  included  in  any 
Ward  of  the  City,  though 
all  are  regarded  geographi- 
cally as  belonging  to  it;  in- 
deed all  are  subjected  to  its 
Police  Rates,  except  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  Staple's  Inti, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Fur- 
nival's  Inn.  This  appears  to 
be  the  best  point  on  which  to 
rest  a  distinction  between 
those  which  are  in,  and  those 
■tvhich  are  out  of  the  City  ;  and 
it  is  thus  used  in  the  succeed- 
ing Table  for  the  whole  Me- 
tropolis. 


The  above  Table  sho-ns  the  inipoitaiit  fact  that  t"\vo-sevenths  of  the 
population  were  not  born  even  -within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  much 
less  in  the  City  itself;  and  in  all  ages  of  its  history  it  is  probable  that 
this  has  been  the  spot  to  -which  the  disposable  vigour  and  enterprise  of 
the  nation  have  most  resorted  for  advancement  by  industry  and  traffic. 
It  sho-ws,  also,  ill  which  of  the  twenty-six  wards  each  parish  is  included 
(although  the  parishes  are  not  generally  conterminous  -nith  the  vards), 
for  it  is  the  wards  which  are  the  basis,  in  the  City,  of  all  taxation  for 
municipal  purposes. 

Between  the  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  City  by  its  richer 
commercial  classes  merely  as  an  arena  for  business,  and  of  other  large 
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portions  by  mere  labourers,  the  "  free  and  trading  householders,"  who 
alone  form  the  body  of  the  Corporation,  or  ever  think  of  aspiring  to  its 
honours,  are  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  miscellaneous  tradesmen  of 
its  few  streets  of  retail  traffic  ;  and  it  is  generally  by  no  means  the  most 
opulent  or  the  most  active  of  these  who  are  willmg  to  sacrifice  their 
time  to  the  engagements  which  would  encroach  upon  it  in  the  Common 
Council.  It  is  only,  therefore,  through  historical  associations,  the 
accident  of  position,  and  the  continued  exercise  of  great  local  trusts,  that 
the  Corporation  of  London  has  now  any  political  weight :  it  is  the 
mere  shell  of  a  metropolitan  life  which  no  longer  inhabits  it. 

The  Borough  of  Southwark  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  the  large 
suburbs  of  London,  and,  perhaps,  derived  both  its  narne  and  origin  from 
some  defences  of  the  ferry  which  here  crossed  the  Thames  from  London 
to  the  old  Roman  Road  to  Dover;  or,  accepting  a  less  remote  antiquity, 
from  defences  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge. 

The  "Town,"  Township,  or  "  Villa"  of  Southwark  {i.  e.  the  pre- 
sent Guildable  Manor),  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  upon  their 
petition  in  Parliament  by  the  charter  of  the  6th  March,  1  Edward  IIL 
But  notwithstanding  the  petition  praying  for  the  grant,  and  the  charters 
by  which  it  is  made,  it  appears  incidentally  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  II.  that  "  Sudverc"  was  at  that  early  period  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  City.     Therefore   it  is  ])robable  that  the  Charter  of  Edward 

III.  was  only  a  confirmation  of  their  title.     By  the  Charter  of  2  Edward 

IV.  the  town  of  Southwark,  with  various  branches  of  jurisdiction  herein- 
after specified,  was  again  granted  to  the  citizens.  Lastly,  Edward  VI., 
by  charter  tested  at  Westminster,  23rd  April,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  grants  to  the  City  all  that  the  King's  Lordships  or  Manors  of 
Southwark,  lately  pertaining  to  the  Monastery  of  Bermondsey  (the  present 
Great  Liberty  Manor),  and  also  that  the  Manor  and  Borough  of  Southwark, 
late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Archbishop  and  See  of  Canterbury 
(the  present  King's  Manor). 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  granting  the 
Borough  of  Southwark  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  expressly  di- 
recting that  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  should  thenceforth  be  ''  in 
the  order,  government,  and  correction  of  the  Mayor  and  officers  of  the 
City  of  London,"  the  town  and  Borough  of  Southwark  constituted  a 
separate  ward  of  the  city  ;  and  an  alderman  was  appointed,  with  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Alderman  of  Bridge-ward-Without.  The  alderman  of 
Bridge-ward-Without  was  originally  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
out  of  four  or  more  freemen  of  London,  nominated  and  put  in  election  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alder- 
men were  at  that  time  appointed  in  the  other  wards  of  the  city.  This 
mode  of  appointment  and  election,  though  it  was  discontinued  by  an  act 
of  Common  Council  in  the  year  1557,  certainly  affords  a  strong  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  the  intention  of  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  should  participate  in  the  incidents  of  the 
municipal  constitution  of  London.  But  since  the  year  1557,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough  have  not  had  the  semblance  of  popular  election  of  an 
alderman,  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  wardmotes  were  ever 
holden  w'ithin  the  borough,  or  members  returned  by  it  to  the  Common 
Council. 

These  questions  have  frequently  undergone  consideration  by  the  parties 
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most  interested  in  them ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark 
having,  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  70  years,  discussed  the  ex- 
pediency of  procuring  from  the  Corporation  of  London  a  more  complete 
communication  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  in  particular  of  re- 
covering the  right  of  electing  an  alderman  and  representatives  in  the 
Common  Council.  Addresses  have  at  various  times  been  presented  to 
the  Common  Council  from  the  freemen  of  London  inhabiting  South- 
wark, and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  generally,  praying  for 
the  allowances  of  representatives  to  their  ward  of  Bridge  Without,  and 
other  advantages ;  but  always  without  success  in  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation. 

In  1835  and  1836,  however,  when  the  Corporation  Reform  Act  had 
excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  subject  of  municipal 
re-organization,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  again  memorialised  the 
Common  Council  of  London,  to  be  efficiently  incorporated  with  the  City, 
either  by  an  act  of  that  body,  or  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
But  the  Committee  of  Common  Council,  to  which  tlie  subject  was  referred, 
reported  that  such  an  aimexation  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Common 
Council,  since  the  charters  granting  to  the  corporation  a  jurisdiction  over 
Southwark  had  not  detached  it  from  the  countv  of  Surrey,  or  reduced  it 
from  being  a  district  borough,  for  many  important  purposes  ;  that  the  Act 
of  the  4th  of  Edward  VI.,  for  the  election  of  an  alderman  by  Southwark, 
under  the  name  of  Bridge- ward-Without,  was  expressly  stated  by  that  of 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  rejjealed  it,  never  to  have  been 
put  in  execution  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  that  a  principal  reason 
for  their  not  observing  it  was  probably  the  difficulty,  if  not  impracticabi- 
lity, of  their  legally  doing  so,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  constituting 
and  holding  a  wardmote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  as  many  of 
the  duties  of  an  alderman  at  the  wardmote,  such  as  the  appointment  of 
inquest  constables,  and  other  ward  officers,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  another  office  which  then  existed,  and  still  exists  in  the 
borough,  viz.,  that  of  the  seneschal  or  steward,  whose  jurisdiction,  and  those 
of  the  Courts  Leet  and  Court  of  Record  over  which  he  presided,  could  not 
be  restricted  or  varied  but  by  Act  of  Parliament;  difficulties  which  were 
no  less  great  after  the  lapse  of  three  more  centuries  than  at  the  time  they 
had  given  rise  to  the  repealing  Act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  which  provided  that  from  thenceforth  the  alderman  of  that  ward 
should  always,  on  a  vacancy,  be  elected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen 
at  a  full  court  of  aldermen,  to  be  holden  in  the  inner  chamber  of  Guild- 
hall. Also  that  finally,  in  1711,  it  was  provided  by  another  act  of 
Common  Council,  that  the  senior  aldermen  who  had  passed  the  chair 
should  have  the  option  of  taking  the  aldermanship  of  this  ward  on  its 
becoming  vacant ;   an  option  which  is  still  generally  used. 

"Upon  the  policy  or  expediency  of  the  Corporation  applying  to  the 
Legislature  fur  the  powers  sought  for  by  the  Petitioners  to  be  vested  in 
the  Corporation,  or  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  the  Town  and 
Borough  of  Southwark  a  part  of  the  City  of  London,  our  attention,"  states 
the  Committee,  "  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Town  Clerk  to  the  following  as 
some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  appear  at  this  period  to  be  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  which,  with  others,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  remove  or  surmount  in  order  to  render  the  Town  and  Borough 
of  Southwark  a  part  of  the  City  of  London,  and  to  enable  the  inhabi- 
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tants  to  enjoy  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  franchises  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  London  within  the  City,  viz. — 
"  The  long  use  of  the  privilege  of  the  inhabitants,  without  reference 
to  any  corporate  qualification,  to  return  of  their  own  choice,  distinct 
from  the  City  of  London,  two  members  to  represent  them  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament: 

The  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  magistrates  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  and  the  police  establishment  at  Union  Hall  : 

The  powers  exercised  by  the  High  Steward  and  Marshal  of  the  King's 
House ;  the  said  town  and  borough  being  within  the  verge  : 

The  contribution  to  the  county  rates,  of  which  Southwark  pays  a  very 
considerable  proportion : 

The  erection  of  a  new  gaol,  or  such  enlargement  of  the  Borough 
Compter  as  may  render  it  fit  for  the  purpose  of  a  separate  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  ;  the  gaol  in  Horsemonger-lane  not  being  in  such  a  case 
available  : 

The  being  subject  to  the  militia  laws  and  to  the  billeting  of  soldiers  : 
The  commissioners  of  sewers  of   the  county,  and  the  district  com- 
missions for  paving  and  lighting  and  watching  the   borough,  and   other 
local  authorities  created  by  Act  of  Parliament : 

The  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  the  districts  of  the 
borough : 

The  powers  of  the  several  courts  of  the  city  and  its  officers,  in  respect 
to  the  attachments  of  property,  foreign  attachments,  &c.,  although 
granted  by  the  charter  of  Edward  VL,  and  the  compellingof  persons  to  take 
up  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  never  having  been  exercised  in  the  borough  : 
And  the  trial  of  Nisi  Prius  causes  at  the  assizes  of  the  county,  for 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  or  arrangement  for 
their  trial  within  the  City,  as  is  now  done  in  London  at  the  London  sit- 
tings of  the  several  courts  at  the  Guildhall,  &c."* 

Having  weighed  all  these  facts,  the  Committee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  Court  of  Common  Council  does  not  possess  sufficient 
powers  to  enable  it  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Southwark,  without  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  would  be  neither  expedient  nor 
advisable  for  that  court  to  make  an  application  to  the  Legislature  to 
obtain  powers  for  the  purpose. t  On  the  like  grounds  the  same  Com- 
mittee equally  reported  against  the  admission  of  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark to  the  freedom  of  the  City  on  reduced  fines,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  companies,  as  inhabitants  of  the  City  itself  were 
then  recently  admitted,  under  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  17th  of  March,  1835.t 

This  case  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  certainly  affords  a  lesson 
worthy  of  the  study  of  constitution  makers,  and  sufficiently  explains  the 
inaptitude  of  the  City's  institutions  for  extension  to  the  whole  metropolis 
as  rapidly  as  its  buildings  have  in  recent  times  extended.  They  are,  or 
rather  have  been,  deeply  rooted  in  local  customs,  legalized  by  imme- 
morial usage;  customs  which,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City,  were  early 
modified  or  e.\tinguished  by  local  government  becoming  the  property  of 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes,  dated  18th  May,  1836,  pp.  6. 
and  7. 

t  Ibid,  p.  8.  X  Report  dated  18th  May,  1836. 
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the  feudal  lord  of  the  manor,  and  being  exercised  by  his  steward ;  and, 
when  this  svstem  declined,  they  were  certainly  not  revived  by  the  local 
nominees  oi  the  Crown,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  appointment 
marks  the  still  continued  compromise  between  the  feudal  system  and 
the  central  sovereignty.  Their  transfer  from  one  end  of  London  Bridge 
to  the  other,  or  from  one  side  of  Temple  Bar  to  the  other,  was  therefore 
prevented  by  the  vested  rights  of  manorial  lords  and  other  local  authori- 
ties, to  eradicate  which,  on  principles  of  justice,  after  they  had  lost  all  the 
pliability  which  had  permitted  the  manors  of  Portsoken  and  Farringdon 
to  be  early  numbered  among  the  wards  of  London,  would  have  required 
a  legislative  effort  greater  than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  ever 
paramountly  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  however,  when  the 
corporation  of  the  City  had  itself  become  possessed  of  the  manorial 
rights  of  local  government  in  the  Borough,  that  they  might  not  easily 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament  to  an 
efficient  incorporation  of  that  important  suburb  under  one  system  of 
municipal  government  with  the  City  itself,  instead  of  treating  it  merely 
as  a  dependent  municipal  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  well  content  to  escape  being  compelled  to  take 
up  their  freedom. 

The  Corporation  having  recently  withdrawn  their  magistracy  and 
police  from  any  active  duties  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  to  leave 
uninterrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistracy 
and  Police,  they  now  exercise  scarcely  any  rights  or  powers  within  its 
limits  not  possessed  by  manorial  proprietors  in  other  outlying  portions 
of  the  metropolis.  They  still,  however,  hold  a  Court  of  Record,  called 
the  Borough  Court,  with  its  prison,  of  which  but  little  use  is  made, 
except  to  exact  a  stipend  for  the  bailiff  out  of  the  suitors  at  the  rival  Court 
of  Requests.  The  county  magistrates  of  Surrey  retain  their  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  may  exercise  the  same  authority  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
that  county  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court;  but 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  this  court  in  effect  divide  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  between  them,  as  is  in  a  great  degree  the  case  throughout 
the  metropolis  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  City.  The  sheriff  of  Surrey 
executes  writs  in  the  borough,  notwithstanding  the  express  grant  of  their 
execution  to  the  Corporation  of  London;  but  the  powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  been  always  so  ill  defined  and  unsystematically  exercised,  that 
this  or  some  other  point  has  perpetually  been  in  dispute  between  it  and 
the  county.  These  concurrent  jurisdictions  also  cause  great  and  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  who  are  called  upon 
by  the  City  of  London  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  Court 
of  Record,  at  the  three  Courts  Leet,  and  on  coroner's  inquests.  Under 
the  county  jurisdiction,  they  are  liable  to  serve  on  juries  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Assizes,  and  for  assessing  damages  on  writs  of  inquiry  from 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  also  in  the  Sheriff's  Court,  instituted 
under  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  debts  not  exceeding  20/..  They 
are  also  required  to  serve  on  juries  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  at  the  Palace  Court  in  Scotland-yard  ;  they  are  likewise 
liable  to  serve  as  constables,  ale-tasters,  flesh-tasters,  &c.,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Courts  Leet,  and  are  finable  for  not  taking  those  offices ;  and 
finally,  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  constables  for  the 
parishes  in  which  they  reside. 
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The  Southwark  ijarishes  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  St.  John  Horsley- 
down,  St.  Olave,  St.  Saviour,  and  St.  Thomas,  together  with  that  of 
Christchurch,  occupy  about  600  acres ;  the  "  Borough"  being  equal  in 
extent  to  the  "  City,"  though  its  population  is  one-fifth  less.  The  latter 
parish  was  formerly  part  of  St.  Saviour's,  under  the  name  of  Paris 
Garden  Manor,  or  the  Bear  Garden.  A  church  was  built  in  it  in  1630, 
and  this  locality  was  constituted  a  separate  parish  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1670.  It  was  a  place  of  little  consideration  until  ready  access  to  it 
was  opened  by  the  completion  of  Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  until  after 
the  Reform  Act  it  did  not  share  in  the  parliamentary  franchise  of  the 
rest  of  the  borough.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Borough  was  about  45,000,  and  in  1841  it  was  98,098. 
This  population  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  resident  population  of 
the  City,  excepting  only  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  water-side 
labourers  and  sailors,  and  of  the  low'er  classes  of  prostitutes.  In  the 
poorer  districts,  somewhat  farther  from  the  shipping  and  the  wharfs,  are 
numbers  of  hatters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  smiths,  labourers,  and 
vendors  of  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  in  the  streets. 

The  city  of  Westminster  having  had  an  origin  as  a  separate  and  even 
rival  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  entertained  animosities  towards  the 
Londoners  which  sometimes  led  to  bloodshed,  it  will  be  preferable  next 
to  notice  the  places  around  the  City  of  London  and  Borough  of  South- 
wark which  have  never  had  any  other  than  a  suburban  character, 
dependent  upon  those  ancient  centres.  They  are  distinguished  by 
having  been  included,  together  with  London,  Southwark,  and  West- 
minster, in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  which  were  kept  and  published  by  the 
parish  clerks,  as  a  warning  to  the  Court  and  others  to  leave  London 
whenever  the  plague  became  m6re  fatal  than  usual ;  but  as  this  great 
scourge  made  its  last  appearance  on  the  Bills  in  1679,  the  great  motive 
for  extending  the  scope  of  the  returns  with  the  increase  of  the  metro- 
polis was  lost ;  and  their  bad  nomenclature  was  causing  these  records 
gradually  to  be  discontinued  before  they  were  entirely  superseded  by  the 
returns  now  regularly  published  by  the  Registrar  General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

The  Tower  and  its  Liberty,  or  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
W'ith  the  Old  Tower  Liberty  Without,  an  adjacent  precinct,  are  the  first 
to  challenge  attention  among  the  places  included  in  this  boimdary ; 
for  though  containing,  in  1841,  no  more  than  1417  inhabitants  (includ- 
ing 523  soldiers  in  barracks),  they  form,  with  the  parish  of  Trinity 
Minories  and  the  Old  Artillery  Ground,  which  raise  the  population 
only  to  3554,  a  separate  county,  as  it  w-ere,  under  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  as  its  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  having  its  separate  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  its  court  of  sessions,  held  at  the  Sessions-house  in 
Wellclose-square.  For  this,  however,  as  for  every  other  part  of  the 
metropolis,  most  of  the  judicial  duties  of  an  ordinary  quarter  or 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  now  discharged  by  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  while  those  of  local  justices  devolve  on  the  stipendiary  police 
magistracy. 

.This,  and  the  other  Middlesex  parishes  and  places  included  within 
the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  completely  encircle  the  City  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  extend  in  those  directions  nearly  to  the  widest  limits  which 
we  can  yet  assign  to  the  metropolis.     They  come  no  farther  westward, 
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however,  than  to  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury  ; 
the  following  being  a  complete  list  of  them : — St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 
above  Bars,  with  St.  George  (he  Martyr;  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green; 
St.  Botolph  Without.  Aldgate;  the  Charter  House;  Christchurch,  Spital- 
fields;  St,  Clement  Danes  (part)  ;  St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell; 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  (part)  ;  Ely  Place ;  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  and  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury ;  St.  George's  in  the  East ;  Glasshouse  Yard ; 
St.  John,  Hackney;  St.  Mary,  Islington;  St.  Katherine  near  the 
Tower ;  St.  Ann,  Limehouse ;  St.  Luke,  Middlesex ;  Rolls  Liberty ; 
Saffron  Hill  and  Hatton  Garden  ;  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Savoy  ;  St. 
Sepulchre  (part; ;  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ;  St. 
Dunstan,  Stepney  (being  the  hamlets  of  RatclifFe  and  Mile  End  Old 
and  Tsew  Town);  St.  John,  Wapping ;  and  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel; 
besides  the  Tower  Liberty,  the  Old  Tower  precinct,  and  the  Old  Artil- 
lery Ground.     The  population  of  these  places  in  1841  was  667,386. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  there  are  only  four  parishes 
included  in  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  viz.,  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe;  St. 
Mary,  Bermondsey;  St.  Mary,  Newington  Butts;  and  St.  Mary,  Lam- 
beth. They  are  all,  however,  large  parishes,  completely  encircling  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  at  the  back  of  wliich  they  extend  from  the 
Limehouse  Reach  to  the  Vauxhall  Reach  of  the  River  Thames.  They 
contained,  in  1841,  a  population  of  169,242  :  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
parishes,  besides  those  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  which  were  included  within  the  old  Bills  of 
Mortality,  and  comprised,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
a  population  of  about  326,000,  contained,  in  1841,  a  population  of  no 
less  than  836,628. 

These  "  out"  parishes,  included  by  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  are 
the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  artisan,  labourer,  and  mariner 
suburbs ;  having,  near  the  river,  docks,  warehouses,  manufactories,  and 
places  of  business  of  every  kind,  w  ith  shops  in  the  main  streets ;  but 
behind  these,  the  parts  approaching  nearest  to  the  City  and  Borough  are 
densely  populated  by  duck  labourers,  coal-whippers,  weavers,  watch- 
makers, shoemakers,  bricklayers  and  their  labourers,  and  artisans  of 
every  kind  ;  and,  in  such  quarters  as  Bethnal  Green,  W^hitechapel,  and 
St.  Giles's,  by  large  numbers  of  persons  living  in  a  very  low  condition, 
whose  honest  occupations  are  not  so  easy  to  discover.  It  is  the  vast 
bodies  of  the  labouring  classes  thus  aggregated  round  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  not  absolutely  in  its  centre,  that  are  properly  the  great  object 
of  solicitude  in  a  sanatory  view.  On  the  west,  the  belt  is  continued  from 
St.  Giles's  through  the  back  streets  of  Soho,  St.  Martin's,  and  the 
contiguous  parishes  of  the  Strand.  Between  these  localities  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Westminster  intervenes  the  region  of  Whitehall ;  but 
from  Westminster,  crossing  the  river  to  Lambeth,  the  belt  is  comi)lete. 
Next  to  this  will  be  found,  farther  in  the  outskirts,  the  habitations  of  the 
clerks,  book-keepers,  shopmen,  and  other  middle-class  dependents  on 
the  commercial  and  other  establishments  which  do  not  afford  them  a 
domicile  for  the  night ;  and  outside  these  again,  the  more  substantial  houses 
of  their  employers,  occupying  the  frontage  of  the  main  roads  and  streets, 
with  inferior  and  sometimes  very  wretched  localities  in  the  rear.  These 
portions  of  the  metropolis  have  no  local  authorities  over  those  of  their 
several  parishes,  or  over  their  local  boards  for  parochial  purposes  and 
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public  works,  except  the  magistracy  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  in  which  they  are  respectively  included,  and  the  police  magis- 
trates and  commissioners  acting  for  the  whole  metropolis,  and  commit- 
ting to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  which  the  county  sessions  on 
each  side  of  the  water  relinquish  most  of  their  judicial  business. 

To  the  west  of  the  great  town  of  trade  and  labour  composed  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  outlying  parishes 
within  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  is  another,  more  expressly  of  residence 
(being  the  seat  of  government,  of  professional  learning,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  polite  intercourse  for  the  whole  kingdom);  the  more  ancient  parts 
of  which  are  included  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  while  the 
remainder  is  under  the  Middlesex  and  the  Metropolitan  magistrates,  in 
like  maimer  as  the  outlying  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames. 

Westminster  was  from  a  very  early  period  a  market  town  under  its 
ecclesiastical  lords,  separated  from  London  by  open  fields,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  the  little  hamlet  of  Charing ;  and  it  is  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  liberties  of  both  cities  have  been  so  extensively  popu- 
lated that  their  buildings  have  come  in  continuous  series  to  either  side  of 
Temple  Bar.  Westminster,  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  appears  to 
have  had,  with  some  peculiar  powers,  only  the  manorial  constitution  of 
any  countrv  town  under  its  lord,  until  the  passing  of  the  local  Act  of  the 
27th  of  Elizabeth,  apparently  procured  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  who  held  the  honorary  office  of  High  Steward. 

This  Act,  which  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  was  made  permanent 
by  the  29th  of  George  IL  c.  25,  under  which  the  City,  with  its  wide- 
spread liberties,  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  Dean,  or  the  High 
Steward  appointed  by  the  Crown,  nominates  a  "  Burgess  "  over  each 
yearly,  but  in  practice  he  retains  his  dignity  during  good  behaviour. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Burgesses,  the  Dean  or  High  Steward  chooses 
twelve  "  Assistant  Burgesses,"  who,  with  the  preceding,  form  the  Court 
of  Burgesses,  and  were  designed  to  have  the  powers  of  an  Alderman's 
Deputy  in  each  Ward,  as  the  Burgesses  were  apparently  to  have  had 
those  of  a  City  Alderman.  The  Act  gives  these  officers  magisterial 
authority  within  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts  or  offices  in  1792,  this 
authority  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  they  now  exercise  no  magisterial 
functions,  except  in  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
Dean  and  High  Steward,  with  the  assent  of  the  Burgesses  and  As- 
sistants, were  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  the  Courts  Leet  formerly  did  ;  and  under  this  provision  Lord  Burleigh 
caused  a  set  of  ordinances  to  be  established  for  the  better  preservation 
of  good  order  in  the  City.  At  present,  however,  as  for  many  years  past, 
the  Court  of  Burgesses  meets  only  for  the  purpose  of  amerciaments 
upon  offenders  presented  by  the  annoyance  jurors.*  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  nominal  "  Corporation  "  of  the  so-called  ''  City 
of  Westminster,"  but  it  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  permanent 
manorial  leet  jury.  Its  history  also  affords  a  lesson  in  local  law,  by 
proving  that  large  powers  will  never  be  exercised  efficiently,  nor  long 
exercised  at  all,  by  an  inherently  feeble  body,  unmoved  by  either  local 

*  Sir  F,  Palgrave  on  Corporate  Reform,  p.  101. 
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or  national  responsibility.  There  is  also,  it  should  be  mentioned,  a 
Deputy  Steward,  appointed  by  the  High  Steward,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and  a  High  Bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  who  holds  annual  Courts  Leet,  in  which  constables  are 
appointed,  and  has  the  return  of  writs,  and  usually  a  lease  of  the  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  franchise.  There  is  likewise 
a  coroner  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

^'  The  only  separate  jurisdiction  in  Westminster,  however,  which  has 
anv  effective  existence,  is  its  express  commission  of  the  peace,  the  magis- 
trates under  which  have  their  sessions-house  opposite  the  Abbey,  and  their 
prison  in  Tothill  Fields.  Still  the  County  Magistrates  of  Middlesex  have 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  the  ordinary  metropolitan  jurisdictions  of 
police  and  justice,  centreing  at  the  Home  Office  and  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court,  are  the  real  local  government  for  purposes  of  criminal  justice. 

The  ancient  parish  of  the  City  of  Westminster  is  that  of  St.  Margaret's, 
now  called  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  from  anew  church  consecrated 
in  A.D.  1728.  In  the  Liberty  of  Westminster,  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  is  the  mother-church  of  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden  (A.D.  1645), 
of  St.  Ann  Soho  (A.D.  1678),  of  St.  James's  (A.D.  1684.)  and  of 
St.  George  Hanover-square,  (A.D.  1742)  ;  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes  are  ancient  parishes  connecting  Westminster  with 
the  City  of  London.  The  close  or  precinct  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Peter,  commonly  called  Westminster  Abbey,  is  e.\tra-parocbial.  The 
population  of  Westminster,  including  all  these  places,  was  about  130,000 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  in  1841  amounted  to 
222,053.  The  parish  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  with  part  of  that  of 
St.  Margaret,  forming  the  district  of  Tothill  Fields,  enclosed  by  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.  James's  Park,  Pimlico,  the  Vauxhall-road,  and  the 
Thames,  and  encircling  the  Millbauk  Penitentiary  and  the  Westminster 
Bridewell,  is  chiefiv  uihabited  by  mechanics  and  the  lower  classes  of 
labourers,  the  condition  of  whose  habitations,  in  the  worst  part  of  St. 
John's  parish,  is  very  wretched.  In  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
St.  Marv-le-Strand,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  Ann's  Soho,  there 
is,  to  the  north  of  the  Strand,  another  crowded  mass  of  labouring  popu- 
lation, intermingled,  like  the  other,  with  inhabitants  of  disreputable 
character.  But  the  rest  of  the  City  and  Lil>erties  of  Westminster, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford-street  and  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  parishes  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  is  occupied  by  the 
royal  palaces  and  parks,  the  public  offices,  the  clubs  and  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  smart  habitations  of  the  tradesmen 
in  the  streets  of  business,  with  here  and  there  isolated  retreats  of 
crowded  labourers,  occupying  es-en  the  narrowest  space,  for  the  sake  of 
proximity  to  their  employment,  which  is  an  imperative  condition  of 
their  retaining  it.  The  new  region  of  Belgrave-sqnare  is  perhaps  the 
only  portion  which  has  not  these  localities;  but  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
lower  population  of  Tothill  Fields  on  the  one  side  and  Chelsea  on  the 
■other.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Westminster  and  its  liberties 
were  included  in  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Town,  beyond  the  limits  marked  by  these 
Bills,  has  been  westward  and  northward,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Pancras, 
St.  Marylebone,  Paddington,  Kensington,  and  Chelsea,  which  completely 
encircle  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster  (the  older  town  of  resi- 
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deuce,  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  suburban,)  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  are  all  tliat  Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  preface  to  the  Census 
Abstracts  of  1831,  deems  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  quarters  already  de- 
scribed, to  comprise  the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  he  calculates  that  they  comprised  only 
9150  inhabitants  ;  but  in  1841  their  united  population  was  no  less 
than  360,113.  The  two  parishes  at  the  extremes  of  these  suburbs,  viz., 
those  of  St.  Pancras  and  Chelsea,  contain  much  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  labouring  classes;  and  in  all  of  them  there  are  particular  localities 
which  are  very  wretched ;  but  the  whole  of  Marylebone,  with  the  western 
side  of  St.  Pancras,  forms  the  noble  region  bounded  by  Oxford-street  and 
the  Edgeware  and  Hampstead  Roads,  and  comprising  the  Regent's  Park 
and  St.  John's  Woodj  Paddingtou  contains  tlae  splendid  new  quarter  of 
Hyde  Park  Square,  occupying  the  spjice  between  the  Edgeware  and 
Uxbriclge  Roads;  and  Kensington  is  a  suburban  district,  almost  wholly 
of  substantial  houses  and  dispersed  villas. 

Within  these  limits  Mr.  Rickman  reckons  the  population  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  to  have  been  about 
674,000,  while  in  1841  it  was  no  less  than  1,713,100,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  seamen ;  being  an  increase  of  254  per  cent.,  while  the  po- 
pulation of  England  has  increased  from  5,475,000  to  15,911,646,  or 
291  per  cent.,  which  is  37  per  cent,  more  than  the  increase  of  the 
metropolis.  Feeling,  however,  that  objections  might  be  taken  to  the 
limits  thus  assigned,  Mr.  Rickman  adds  a  total  of  the  population  of 
all  the  parishes  whose  churches  are  situated  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  amounted  in  1831  to  1,776,556,  after  adding  four  percent, 
for  sailors,  soldiers,  and  unenumerated  strangers;  but  it  will  presently 
appear  possible  to  adopt  limits  at  once  less  arbitrary  and  less  extensive. 

The  bills  or  Tables  of  Mortality,  now  published  weekly,  quarterly, 
and  annually  by  the  Registrar  General,  have  added,  on  the  west,  the 
parishes  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith;  on  the  north,  that  of  St.  Mary, 
Stoke  Newington;  and  on  the  east,  those  of  St.  Leonard,  Bromley,  and 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  all  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  on  the  south,  that 
of  Camberwell,  in  Surrev,  and  those  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul  Dept- 
ford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  whole  of 
these  parishes  are  of  the  usual  suburban  character,  with  pleasing  scattered 
houses,  and  some  very  wretched  neighbourhoods,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  have  a  distinctive  character  as  the 
arsenal  portion  of  the  town.  Unfortunately,  Woolwich,  in  these  last  ad- 
ditions, is  left  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  by  the  inter- 
vening parish  of  Charlton.  The  Registrar- General's  boundary  is  otherwise 
very  imperfect;  tor  while  it  makes  this  ill-accomplished  extension  on  the 
east,  it  excludes,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  the  whole  of  the  important 
sul)urbs  rising  from  Vauxhall  Bridge  to  Clapham,  and  thence  connected 
with  Wandsworth  and  Battersea  ;  while  on  the  Middlesex  side,  thouiih 
it  extends  an  ample  distance  westward,  it  capriciously  excludes  Hamp- 
stead, at  the  same  time  that  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  more  dis- 
tant suburb  of  Highgate.  The  additional  ])arishes  added  by  this  boun- 
dary contained,  in  1841,  a  population  of  163,067. 

The  obvious  imperfection  of  all  these  boundaries  compels  us  still  to 
seek  some  other,  and  to  inquire  whether,  to  the  present  day,  there  really 
has  been  drawn  no  boundary  of  the  metropolis  for  any  political  or  admi- 
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nistrative  purpose  whatever  which  would  mark,  by  its  aptitude  for  some 
definite  purpose,  the  limits  within  which  is  comprised  the  wliole  of  the 
population  that  can  fairly  be  considered  metropolitan  in  locality  and 
in  character.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  at  first 
suggests  itself;  but  this  excludes  the  western  suburbs  on  the  west  and 
south-west,  so  as  not  to  reduce  too  low  the  county  constituencies  of 
Middlesex  and  East  Surrey;  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  its  adoption.  The  next  boundary  which  offers  itself 
is  the  original  limit  adopted  for  the  metropolitan  police,  by  the  lOlh  wf 
George  IV.  c.  44,  which,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  rural  dis- 
tricts in  every  direction,  still  has  a  recognized  existence  under  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  WiUiam  IV.  c.  19.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior 
propriety  of  this  boundary  over  every  other  which  had  yet  been  dr^iwu, 
at  the  time  of  the  first-mentioned  statute  ;  and  had  it  been  adopted 
by-Mr.  Rickman  in  1831,  would  undoubtedly  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Registrar-General  to  a  fitter  limit  than  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  used  for  the  new  tables  of  mortality.  Still  it  has  two  very  consider- 
able defects,  for  it  extends  so  far  westward  as  to  include  Ealing  and 
Brentford ;  while  on  the  south-east,  by  stopping  short  with  the  parish  of 
Greenwich,  it  excludes  Woolwich,  and  the  rest  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Greenwich,  as  well  as  the  suburban  villages  of  Lee  and 
Lewisham. 

The  faults  in  this  boundary  have,  however,  been  expressly  corrected  by 
the  one  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  adopt,  for  statistical  purposes,  as  that 
which  administrative  experience  proves  to  be  the  circuit  of  the  population 
socially  connected  with  and  organized  upon  London,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  as  is  suburban  to  the  first  towns  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  de- 
pendent upon  their  petty  sessions  for  the  minor  aids  of  criminal  justice.  This 
is  the  outer  boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Court  Districts,  as  fixed  by 
an  Order  in  Council  of  November  10,  1840,amendedby  one  of  February  5, 
1841,  and  extended  by  another  of  Dec.  16,  1842,  all  issued  under  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Victoria,  c.  71,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Victoria, 
c.  84.  This  boundary  makes  the  limit  of  the  metropolis,  south  of  the  Thames 
to  be  coincident  with  that  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  from  Plumstead  Marshes,  below  Woolwich,  southward  and  west- 
ward by  Eltham,  Sydenham,  Norwood,  Streatham,  Tooting,  and  Wim- 
bledon ;  but  here  approaching  the  vicinities  of  Kingston  and  Richmond, 
it  turns  straight  northward  between  Barnes  and  Mortlake,  and,  crossing 
the  Thames,  includes  Chiswick  and  Acton,  but  excludes  Brentford  and 
Ealing,  which  are  included  in  the  original  metropolitan  police  boundary, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Middlesex  course  of  which  latter  boundary,  the 
one  adopted  for  the  police  courts  is  identical  ;  running  eastward  to 
Kilburn  Wells,  including  Hampstead,  and  thence  running  along  the 
Highgate  Hills  to  Hornsey  Wood,  Stamford  ,Hill,  and  the  Lea,  above 
Lea  Bridge,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  Thames,  and 
the  channel  of  the  latter  to  Plumstead,  where  its  commencement  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  has  already  been  noticed.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  district  thus  encircled,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  16  miles;  its  ex- 
treme breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  10,  and  its  contents  about 
130  square  miles;  which  would  form  a  tract  of  somewhat  more  than  11 
miles  square. 

The  parishes  and  places  comprised  in  it,  which  are  not  contained  in 
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any  of  the  boundaries  already  described,  are  of  a  well  known  suburban 
character,  and  full  of  the  habitations  of  persons  who  have  daily  avoca- 
tions in  the  metropolis,  in  continuous  rows,  or  in  detached  villas.  They 
are,  the  parishes  of  Hampstead,  Acton,  and  Chiswick,  in  Middlesex ; 
the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Batter- 
sea,  Clapham,  Putney,  Streatham,  Tooting,  and  Wandsworth,  with  the 
further  outlying  parishes  of  Barnes,  Wimbledon,  and  Merton,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Penge,  in  Surrey ;  and  the  Lewisham  Union,  comprising,  the 
parishes  of  Charlton,  Eltham,  Lee,  Lewisham,  and  Plumstead,  the  liberty 
of  Kidbrooke,  and  the  hamlet  of  Mottingham,  in  Kent ;  the  total  popula- 
tion of  which  places,  in  1841,  was  87,713  ;  an  amount  within  the  space 
which,  were  there  no  other  evidence,  would  be  decisive  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  being  regarded  as  suburban  to  the  metropolis,  independent 
of  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  rate  of  increase. 

The  boundary  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  adopt  is  at  once  the  most 
regular  which  has  yet  been  offered,  the  most  consistent  with  ancient 
divisions,  and  the  most  nearly  coincident  with  the  limits  to  which  the 
sewerage,  the  supplies  of  water  and  gas,  the  labours  of  the  Metropolitan 
Road  Commissioners,  and  other  public  works  extend. 
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%*  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  apiiear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.— Ed, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  December  18,  1843. 
Rowland  Hill,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  followins;  o-entlemen  were  elected  : — ■ 


A.  W.  Barnes,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  Davies. 
John  Mac  Clean,  M.D. 
Captain  Larcom,  R.E. 
Colonel  Colby,  R.E.. 


W.  G.  Liimley.  Esq. 
W.  A.  Graham,  Esq, 
Thomas  Wicksteed,  Esq. 
James  Hodgkiu,  Esq. 
W.  Barker,  Esq. 
Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  : — 

The  Hon.  K.  P.  Bouverie.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

A  paper  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.  "  On  the  Proper  Modes  of  Mea- 
suring by  Statistical  Returns  the  Duration  of  Lii'e,  and  the  Pressure  and 
Progress  of  the  Causes  of  Mortality  amongst  different  Classes  of  the 
Community  and  amongst  the  Population  of  ditferent  Countries,"  was  read. 
{See  p.  l.y 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  January  15,  1844. 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

The  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie.  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

John  Dunlop,  Esq.  and  Richard  Clewin  Griffith,  Esq.  were  ap- 
pointed the  auditors  of  the  Society's  accounts  for  1843,  in  conjunction 
wdth  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

A  paper  by  G.  F.  P.  Neison,  Esq.  "  On  a  Method  recently  proposed 
for  conducting  Inquiries  into  the  Comparative  Sanatory  Condition  of 
various  Districts,  with  Illustrations  derived  from  numerous  places  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  Period  of  the  last  Census,"  was  read.     (See  p.  40.) 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  February  19,  1844. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen   were   formally   admitted    Fellows   of   the 
Society  : — 

A.  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie. 

Charles  Hindley,  Esq.  M.P. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  : — 

T.  Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P.  Thomas  Trevethan  Spicer,  Esq. 

John  Meeson  Parsons,  Esq.  Charles  Creag,  Esq. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hallam  was  read  :  — 
Dear  Sir,  24,  JVilton  Crescent,  February  16,  1844. 

I  AM  very  desirous  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  the  promotion  of 
those  valuable  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  metropolitan  districts 
which  have  been  commenced  by  the  Statistical  Society,  and  of  which  we  had  a 
sample  last  year  as  to  a  jiart  of  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  as  well  as,  at  an  earlier 
time,  as  to  other  districts.  I  enclose,  therefore,  a  cheque  for  25/.,  which,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  will  enable  the  Society  to  lay  before  the  world  the  rt-sult  of  a 
similar  investigation  into  some  other  portion  of  the  metropolis.  The  inquiry  last 
year  appeared  to  me  so  well  conducted  that,  if  no  objection  exists,  I  should  conceive, 
that  the  same  person  might  be  employed,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
with  a  view  to  comparison,  that  statements  necessarily  rather  too  indefinite,  such  as 
those  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  must  be,  should  proceed  from  the  same  person, 
and  consequently  be  referred  to  the  same  standard. 

I  would  leave  wholly  to  the  Society  the  choice  of  a  parish  or  district  to  be  thus 
investigated.     The  neighbourhood  of  Fleet-street,  Chancery-lane,  and  Holborn  has 
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been  mentioned  to  rae  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  favourable  speciiren  of  the 
lower  population  of  this  city,  and  possibly  it  maybe  more  forthetiood  of  the  labour- 
inpf  class  to  bring  forward  some  less  happily  situated  district.  This  howe-ver  as  I 
have  said,  the  Council  will  best  determine. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 
/.  Fletcher,  Esq.  (Signed)  Henry  Hali^am. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  -were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Hallam 
for  his  liberal  donation  in  aid  of  the  Society's  labours. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  entitled,  "  The  Metro- 
pclis :  its  successive  Limits,  present  Extent,  and  divisions  for  Local 
Government."  The  length  of  this  paper,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  it,  caused  the  reading  of  the  latter  portion  to  be 
deferred  until  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  18th  of 
March,  on  the  understanding  that  the  arrangements  for  sevverage  would, 
in  the  mean  time,  receive  the  further  consideration  of  its  author. 


BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

"  The  quarterly  return,  to  which  the  following  remarks  apply,  is  derived  from  114 
districts  (subdivided  into  571  registrars'  districts).  Thirty-three  of  the  districts  are 
in  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  remaining  81  districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural 
parishes,  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  England.  At  the  last  Census  (June  7th, 
1841,)  the  enumerated  population  of  the  114  districts  was  6,534,535,  or  nearly /okj-- 
tenths  of  the  total  population.  The  avera2;e  annual  number  of  deaths  registered  in 
the  114  districts  was  163,193,  or  47  percent,  of  the  total  deaths  registered  annually 
in  England." 

4-2,263  deaths  were  registered  in  the  Autumn  quarter  of  1843;  while  40,683  was 
the  average  number  in  the  five  Autumns  of  1833-42.  The  /^o/)«/.'a/jo«  of  the  dis- 
tricts increased  about  5  per  cent,  every  three  years  from  1831-41,  and  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  increase  continued  down  to  1S43,  the  deaths  in  the  Autumn  of  1843 
would,  at  the  same  rate  of  mortality  as  in  previous  years,  be  5  per  cent,  more 
numerous.  The  corrected  average  with  which  42,263  should  be  compared  is  42,717. 
The  deaths  in  the  provincial  districts  were  28,525,  the  uncorrected  average  number 
for  Autumn  being  28,867.  The  mortality  was,  therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
siderably below  the  average. 

The  Mortality  of  the  Metropolis  vfSLS  above  the  average:  the  deaths  were  13,738, 
or  1,923  more  than  11,815,  the  average  of  five  previous  Autumns.  After  a  correc- 
tion for  the  increase  of  population,  the  excess  is  1,368  deaths.  Small-pox  was  fatal 
to  114  persons;  which  is  below  the  average  (360),  but  39  more  than  in  the  previous 
quarter.  Measles,  was  more  fatal  (Deaths  455),  and  Scarlati/ia  destroyed  706 
persons,  163  more  than  in  the  previous  quarter.  The  epidemic  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing. DiarrhcEa,  Dysentery  and  Cholera  were  more  fatal  than  usual,  380  persons 
having  died  of  these  diseases.  Of  the  221  deaths  by  Dysentery  in  this  and  the 
previous  quarter,  87  occurred  in  the  Greenwich  Union  Workhouse  during  the  14 
weeks  (August  13th  to  November  18th).  The  deaths  by  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  were  226  above  the  average  ;  the  deaths  by  Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia  (in- 
flammation of  the  lungs)  were  2.000,  or  695  above  the  average;  and  the  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs  proved  fatal  to  981  persons — 215  above  the  average.  Fewer 
violent  and  sudden  deaths  were  registered  than  is  usual.  The  Registrars  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  mention  as  prevalent  diseases  Scarlatina,  Measles,  Typhus, 
and  other  complaints. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was  higher  ih.^.n  the  Autumn  average  of  the  same 
districts  : — The  districts  of  the  Metropolis,  Maidstone,  Winchester,  Wycombe, 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  Yarmouth,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton, 
Stroud,  Birmingham,  Aston,  Lincoln,  Derby,  West  Derby  (adjoining  Liverpool), 
Wigan,  Cborlton,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was  lower  than  the  .Autumn  average  of  the  same 
districts; — Windsor,  Oxford,  Norwich,  Redruth,  Penzance,  Dudley,  IValsall^WoX- 
verhampton,  Wolstanton  and  BursWm,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Basford, 
Macclesfield,  Great  Boughton  (including  Chester),  Liverpool,  Prescott,  Manchester, 
Salford,  Ashton,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Kendal,  Pontypool,  Newtown. 

The  meteorological  observations  have  been  discontinued  at  the  apartmvnts  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  the  Autumn  is  considered  to  have  been  unusually  mild. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
QuarterlyTableofthe  Mottality  in  WAofthe  Districts  of  England  (including 
the  principal  Toicns)  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  the 
Five  Years,  the  Average  Number  nf  Deaths  in  the  Five  Autumns  I  838-42, 
and  the  Number  nf  Deaths  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1843,  ending  3\st 
December. —  (Continued  from  p.  368  of  Vol.  VI.) 


Annual  Deaths  Registered 

1838-42 

Deaths 

[ 

in  the 

Autumn 

DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 

QuarterlyAverage 

Quarter. 

tion 

1S38 

1839 

1840 

1811 

1842 

euding 

1841. 



Of  Five 
Years. 

Of  Five 
Autumns. 

Dec.  31, 

1843. 

Metropolis.* 

■ 

West  Districts  . 

300, ro5 

8,114 

6,538 

6,936 

6,599 

6,826 

1,751 

1,6^5 

1,944 

North  District''. 

365,660 

8.944 

7,890 

8,594 

8,261 

8,550 

2,112 

2,107 

2,408 

Central  Districts 

3/3,80  5 

10,844 

9.751 

9,103 

9,333 

8,873 

2,395 

2.385 

2,738 

East  Disiricis  . 

392,496 

12.434 

10,359 

10,063 

10,004 

9,947 

2.640 

2.683 

3,199 

South  Districts  • 

438,060 

12.362 

10.903 

11.580 

11,087 

11,076 

2,850 

2,945 

3,449 

Total     .     . 

1,870.727 

5-2,698 

45,441 

46,281 

45.284 

43,272 

U.749 

11,815 

13,738 

South    Eastern 

^HM^^HB 

Division. 

Mtiiiistone    .     . 

32,310 

737 

726 

700 

648 

815 

181 

181 

208 

Brighton 

46,742 

916 

898 

980 

1,102 

1,126 

251 

266 

282 

Isle  of  Wight     . 

42,547 

655 

630 

737 

891 

721 

182 

175 

197 

Portsea  Island  . 

53,036 

1,264 

1,180 

1,140 

1.211 

1.152 

297 

326 

338 

Winchester  . 

23,044 

421 

479 

526 

416 

469 

116 

110 

132 

Windsor .      .      . 

20,502 

381 

367 

402 

395 

394 

97 

105 

79 

South  Midland 

Division. 

St.  Albans   .      . 

17,051 

378 

310 

331 

300 

340 

83 

84 

74 

Wvnombe     . 
Oxford     .      .      . 

34,150 

788 

692 

824 

751 

679 

187 

168 

192 

19,701 

359 

407 

406 

450 

4U 

102 

105 

85 

Isorthan]j,ton    . 

28,103 

689 

687 

670 

693 

622 

168 

161 

174 

Bedford  .      .     . 
Cambridge   . 

31,767 

676 

678 

743 

714 

604 

171 

167 

221 

24,453 

563 

547 

639 

659 

465 

144 

141 

211 

Eastern  Division. 

Colchester   .      . 

17.790 

533 

437 

480 

381 

417 

113 

120 

114 

Ipswich  . 

25,:>5+ 

694 

630 

593 

499 

594 

150 

151 

147 

Norwich  .     .     , 

61,846 

1,373 

1,852 

1.752 

1.362 

1.582 

396 

374 

273 

Yarmouth    .     . 

24,031 

417 

440 

504 

493 

516 

118 

119 

154 

South  fFesti  rn 

Division. 

Devizes  . 

22,130 

•426 

510 

481 

429 

449 

115 

114 

132 

Dorchester   . 

23,330 

469 

362 

412 

456 

437 

107 

97 

148 

Exeter     . 

31,333 

700 

646 

808 

920 

764 

192 

ISO 

295 

St.  Tiiomas  . 

47,105 

824 

819 

888 

859 

886 

214 

210 

224 

Plymouth     . 

36,527 

862 

670 

765 

730 

1,141 

208 

217 

227 

Redruth  .      .     . 

48,062 

914 

909 

1.011 

906 

1,232 

249 

265 

218 

Penzance 

50,100 

762 

848 

976 

1,016 

1.123 

236 

258 

234 

Bath       .     .      . 

69,232 

1.567 

1.602 

1,974 

1,728 

1,598 

423 

412 

480 

Western  Division. 

Bristol    .     .     . 

64,298 

1,842 

1,675 

2,330 

1,895 

1.771 

476 

463 

518 

Clifton     .      .     . 

66.233 

1,328 

1.150 

1,739 

1,519 

1,510 

362 

344 

394 

Stroud     . 

38,920 

952 

693 

760 

728 

706 

192 

170 

192 

Cheltenham 

40, -221 

869 

726 

855 

890 

1,078 

221 

221 

197 

Hereford       .      . 

.33,646 

774 

687 

758 

688 

862 

188 

192 

194 

Shrewsbury  . 

21,5-i9 

568 

514 

559 

520 

586 

137 

l:i9 

133 

Worcester '   .      . 

27,130 

805 

717 

638 

614 

637 

171 

186 

170 

Kidderminster  . 

29,408 

591 

523 

670 

582 

621 

149 

144 

145 

Dudley   .      .      . 

86,028 

1.767 

1,891 

2,022 

2,296 

2.332 

515 

5i8 

414 

Walsail   .      .      . 

34,274 

619 

749 

913 

832 

927 

202 

218 

150 

Wolverhampton 

80,722 

1,556 

1,909 

2.217 

2,153 

2,319 

508 

495 

4.9 

Wolstantou  . 

32,669 

710 

795 

831 

757 

964 

203 

199 

179 

Birmingham 

13«,187 

3,359 

3,639 

3,767 

3,673 

3,579 

901 

903 

996 

Aston.     .     .     . 

50,928 

1,099 

1,058 

l,al8 

1,113 

1.093 

279 

278 

307 

Coventry      .     . 

.31,028 

684 

724 

616 

905 

290 

191 

211 

192 

•  The  deaths  in  the  metropolis  for  the  years  1840-1-2  have  been  derived  from  the  weekly  tables, 
the  Returns  fir  each  year  comprising  52  weeks,  or  364  days.  Tiie  last  quarter  in  lire  metropolis  ended 
December  30,  1843.    The  returns  from  other  places  are  for  the  years  ending  December  31st. 
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A  Quarterly  Table  of  the  Mortality,  i^c. —continued. 
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Annual  Deaths  Registered. 

1838-42 

1 

t  Deaths 

-     -~ 



1 

in  the 

DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 

lauiumn 
Quarterly  Average!  Quarter 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

etifl  1  n  f' 

tion 
1841. 

Of  Five 

Of  Five 

Dec.  3I, 

Years. 

Autumns 

1843. 

North  Midland 

Division. 

Leicester    .     . 

50,932 

1,170 

1,291 

1,730 

1,358 

1.457 

350 

370 

343 

Lincoln.     .     . 

36,110 

620 

731 

817 

800 

720 

184 

188 

210 

Nottingham    . 

53,080 

1,209 

1,540 

1,794 

1,239 

1,429 

361 

386 

357 

Basford. 

59,634 

1,045 

1,200 

1     1,549 

1,163 

1,245 

310 

316 

280 

Derby   .     .     . 

35,015 

769 

832 

926 

914 

909 

217 

219 

260 

North  TFestem 

Division. 

Stockport  .     . 

85.672 

2,410 

2,591 

2,574 

2,048 

2,073 

585 

548 

534 

Macclesfield    . 

56.018 

1,315 

1.528 

i     1,745 

1,419 

1.403 

370 

350 

308 

Great     Bough- 1 

ton  (including  > 
Chester)  .     .  ) 
Liverpool    .     . 

49,085 

1,040 

1,237 

1,384 

1,246 

1,189 

305 

304 

258 

223,054 

6,627 

7,435 

8,470 

7,556 

7,407 

1,875 

1,962 

1,855 

West       Derby  1 

1 

(adjoining        I 

88.652 

1,625 

1.746 

2,206 

2,202 

2,405 

509 

575 

625 

Liverpool)    .  j 

Blackburn 

75.991 

1,612 

2,190 

2,140 

1,692 

1,C65 

465 

451 

462 

Preston. 

77,1H9 

1,726 

1.812 

2,637 

2,026 

2,050 

513 

493 

459 

Rochdale    . 

60,577 

1,477 

1.673 

1,»G8 

1,417 

1,476 

396 

378 

361 

Bury      .     .     . 

77.496 

1,901 

1,990 

2,170 

2.064 

1,9S7 

506 

459 

439 

Bolton  .     .     , 

97,519 

2,432 

2,857 

2,900 

2.572 

2,607 

668 

671 

623 

Wigan  . 

66,032 

1,483 

1,912 

2,144 

1,561 

1.588 

434 

434 

523 

Prescott      .     . 

43,739 

916 

1,056 

1,155 

997 

1,075 

260 

250 

223 

Chorlton     .      . 

93,736 

2.140 

2,418 

2,399 

2,431 

2,427 

591 

574 

658 

Manchester 

192,408 

6,706 

6,774 

6,^89 

5,821 

6,151 

1,597 

1,612 

1,437 

Salford  .     .     . 

70,228 

2,207 

2,449 

1,998 

1,971 

1.977 

530 

534 

518 

Ashton  .     .      . 

173,964 

4,488 

5,489 

4,373 

4.282 

4,786 

1,196 

1,112 

1,061 

Yurh  Division. 

Sheffield      .     . 

85,076 

2,429 

2,703 

2,410 

2,231 

2,182 

598 

631 

546 

Huddersfield   . 

107,140 

1.847 

2,080 

2,243 

2,122 

1.996 

514 

502 

478 

Halifax.     .     . 

109,175 

2,098 

2,402 

2,354 

2,202 

2,272 

566 

560 

563 

Bradford     .     , 

132,164 

3.093 

3,251 

3,176 

3,041 

3,:S23 

794 

788 

809 

Leeds    .     .     , 

168,667 

4.289 

4,388 

4,488 

4,360 

4,615 

1,107 

1,124 

1,070 

Hull      .     .     . 

41.130 

1.068 

1,023 

1,442 

1,206 

1,042 

289 

312 

316 

York      .     .     . 

47.779 

876 

1.217 

1,209 

1,039 

1.133 

274 

263 

257 

Northern  Divi- 

sion. 

Sunderland 

56,226 

1,479 

1,524   : 

1,513 

1,512 

1,357 

369 

363 

306 

Gateshead 

38,747 

881 

968  , 

1,016 

989 

909 

238 

242 

261 

Tynemoiith 

55,625 

1,112 

1,285 

1,243 

1,340 

1,327 

315 

309 

280 

Newcastle-ou-) 
Tvne.      .     .S 

71,850 

1,829 

2,117 

1,957 

2.104 

1,726 

487 

491 

423 

Carlisle       .     . 

36,084 

855 

739 

901 

925 

840 

213 

224 

230 

Cuckermoulh  . 

35,*)76 

784 

718  1 

696 

674 

597  : 

173 

163 

164 

Kendal .     .     , 

34,694 

729 

825  { 

821 

601 

714; 

184 

177 

149 

JVelsh  Division. 

Abergavenny  . 

50,834 

1,150 

1,206 

1,374 

1,158 

1,109  ' 

315 

274 

271 

Pont-y-pool  '   . 

25.037 

561 

615 

563 

648 

545 

147 

120 

89 

Werthyr  Tydvil 

52,864 

1,516 

1,246 

1,566 

1,423 

1,110 

343 

303 

372 

Neivtowu    . 

25,9oS 

537 

468 

619 

539 

420 

129 

116 

98 

Wrexham   . 

39,542 

845 

823  ! 

960 

900 

809 

217 

200 

208 

Holywell    .      . 

40,787 

897 

791 

864 

800 

738 

204 

210 

196 

Anglesey    .     . 

38.103 

645 

580  ' 

632 

597 

624 

154 

142 

144 

Total  excluO 

J 

sive  of  the  >  • 

,663.808    i 

09,321    1 

16,505    1 

24,664   1 

14,664   1 

15.834 

29,049 

28,867 

28,525 

Metropolis  J 

Grand  Total  6 

,534,835    1 

62,019    1 

61,946   1 

70,945    1 

59,948    1 

61,106 

40.798 

40,683 

42,263 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS, 

Average  Contract  Prices  of  the  Provisions  and  Fuel  sttf  plied  to  the  Workhouses 


Districts  marked  out  by  the 

Re^istrar-Geaeral,  and 

Central  Unions  contained 

therein. 


Average  Weekly 

Cost  per  Head 

of  In-door  Paupers. 


Metropolis. 
East  London 
Holborn   . 


South  Eastern  Counties. 
Maidstone  .... 
Portsea  Island    .      .      . 

South  Midland  Counties. 
Northampton 

Cambridge    .... 

Eastern  Counties. 
Ipswich 

South  fVestem  Counties. 

Devizes 

Penzance       .... 
Bath 

JVestern  Counties. 
Stroud 

Wolverhampton  . 

North  Midlajid  Counties. 
Derby 


§3 

faO 


s.  d.  I  d.  s.  d. 
2  7ii  3J  2  11 
1   lO^I  2i   2    0| 


2     5|    3i   2     9i 


North  Western  Counties. 
Macclesfield  .      .      .      . 

Bolton 

Prescot 


2     5j 
2i 


1  lOf 

2  Oi 
1  10' 


1  H 

2  2] 

jl     9 

j 

12     4 

1  Vu 


_ 

J 

a 

P. 

5   . 

o  2 

o     1 

IS 

n 

S,   1 

a 

'ji 

^ 

s.     d 

1     11      5i 


Per  lb. 


5i    2  11 

7      3     Of 

oi  k     7* 


North  Eastern  Counties. 
Sheffield 


Halifax     .      .      .      . 
Sculcoates 

Northern  Countie 
Gateshead 


Kendal 


Wales. 


Pembroke 
St.  Asaph 


2     2A 


1  7i 

2  4 


1  9 

1  9 

1  5i 

2  0 


2     4 
2     4 

2      0; 


1  10; 

2  5J 

2     OJ 

2     7^ 
2     5 


1  9 ; 

1  io# 


1     9 
I  10 


1  7| 
1  10| 
1     9i 


5i 


43 
4* 


44 
5i 


1     6i      4f 
1     6  I     51 

1   10  I     5A 


9|   3     0 

3i  jl  10| 
104   3     2A 


4i 
5 


41 
5 


3i 
4i 


54 

4i 


d.       d.    s.  d. 

6J  I    ..    2  9  cwt. 

6*     4i   3  0  cwt. 


6i 


13 
10 

10 


4i   2  6  cwt. 
32    3  6  cwt. 

I 

b     1 

i 

5     '        .. 

I 

i 
5|,       .. 


1  0  bshl. 

3  7  cwt. 

4  6  sack 


4a     i   12 


3a 


2     3 


41 


5 

4i 


5  '2     2    1     9        t\ 
3*   2     Oi  1  lOi      . . 


1  n 

2    3i 


3| 

4 


4f 
3i 


2    4i 
1     9 


4  \A  llibg. 

5  1/  ^     '^  1 
'^     jt  180  lbs/ 

5i   4  0  cwt. 

61    5  6  load 
. .   1 1  4  bshl. 


6     ,6  9  load 


'5  0  load 
i0  7  peck 


6i  2  10  cwt. 

5.1  0  3i  St. 

3i  2  6  cwt. 

5.  ]   3    9i1 

^5  t2101bs.( 
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FUEL,  Sic— (Continued  from  p.  371  of  Vol.  FI.) 

of  the  following  Unions,  during  the  Quarter  ended  at  Michaelmas  1843. 


Miscellaneous  Articles. 


d. 

ox 


2 
3i 


ox 

-4 

2 


30f 
2 


2.i 


2^ 
3i 


d.  '  s.  d,  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
li  5  li'  4i  16  6  I  3'  7 
U  5  2   4f  15  9  I  3  3 


li 


2i 

2 


2J 


2   5 


5  2 
5  3 


5  6 

6  0 


6  0 

5  9 

6  0 


5  9 

5  4 

5  6 

5  6 


5  0 


5  9 


1*  5  6 


li  5  9 

li  6  3 

I 

2   6  6 

1   6  9 


5  ,22  9 
19  6 


5^  !l6  6 


23  9 


19  6 


18  7 
5J  115  3 
44-  18  0 


4i 


41 


4# 


3  7 


4  0 
3  8 


15  0 

5  3 

7  4 

9  2 


6  6 
6  6 
8  3 


4  0 
15  0 


5J  16  8 
5  ill  8 


4  0 
3  11 
3  8 


3  8 


4  0 


4  2 
4  0 


4  4 


5  0 
4  6 


6A 


6i- 


1^ 


Beer  5s.  barrel. 
Porter  33s.  barrel. 


f  Pearl  Barley,  20s.  per  cwt. 
[Rice,  18s.  per  cwt. 

Suet,  5d.  lb.     Rice,  2d.  lb. 


Suet,  43s.  Old.  per  cwt. 


Bacon,  Ad.  lb.    Beer  l^rf.  quart. 
Fish,  14s.  lO'i.  cwt. 
Rice,  18s.  per  cwt. 


Rice  Flour,  19s.  cwt. 

Bacon,  4i(/.  lb.    Suet,  A^d.  lb. 

Rice,  16s.  cwt. 


1 J      Bacon,  Ad.  per  lb 
1* 

Beer,  \0d.  per  gallon. 


Treacle,  Zs.  Sd.  stone.  Ricp, 
2s.  3d.  stone.  Coffee,  Is.  6d.  lb. 
Ale,  7d.  gallon. 


Coffee,  Is.  6rf.  per  lb. 
Coffee,  Is.  8kd.  per  lb. 
Rice,  2s.  A^d.  per  stone. 

Beer,  Ad.  per  gallon. 
Rice,  2iJ.  per  lb. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(^Continued  from  p.  305  of  Vol.  Fl.) 

A  Table  of  the  Mortalitji  in  the  Metropolis,  sliowhig  the  Number  of  Deaths  from 

all  Causes,  Registered  in  the  13  Weeks  ended  December  30,  1843. 


Small  Pox  .     .  . 
Measles      .     . 

Scarlatina  .     .  . 

Hooping  Cough  . 

Croup  .      .     .  . 

Tlirush       .     .  . 
Diarrhoea  .     . 
Dysentery 

Cholera      ,     .  . 
Influenza  . 

Ague     .     .      .  . 
Remittent  Fever. 

Typhus      .      .  . 

Erysipelas  .      .  . 
Syphilis 

Hydrophobia  .  . 


Epidemic,  Endemic,  and ') 
Contagious  diseases     .      j 

Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus      .... 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea  .     , 

Epilepsy 

Insanity 

Delirium  Tremens     .     .     . 
Disease  of  Brain,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal 
Marrow,    Nerves,    and 
Senses 

Laryngitis 

Quinsy        ...,,• 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia      .... 
Hydrothorax  ..... 

Asthma 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 
Disease  of  Lungs,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  ] 
of  the  other  Organs  of  > 
Respiration        .     .     .      j 

Teething    . 
Gastritis  Enteritis 
Peritonitis  . 
Ta1;es  Mesenterica 
Worms 
Ascites 

Ulceration  (of  Intest 
Hernia  .... 
Colic  or  Ileus  .     . 
Intussusception    . 
Stricture     .     .     . 
Haematemesis 
Disease  of  Stomach,  Sec, 
Disease  of  Pancrea.s 
Hepatitis    .      .      . 
Jaundice     . 
Disease  of  Liver,  &c 
Disease  of  Spleen 

Diseases  of  Stomach,  Liver,  ■) 
and  other  Organs  of  Di-  (. 
gcstion ( 


&c 


360 

342 

534 

346 

100 

53 

81 

24 

5 

15 


2,382 


137 
394 

229 
201 
678 


1,821 


20 

139 

20 

1166 

60 

329 

1,698 

176 


3,613 


203 
16 


^1S 


25o 


114 
455 
706 
464 
126 

86 
265 
101 

14 

39 

5 

8 

450 

66 


2,909 


152 
463 
245 
230 


18 
21 
125 


2.047 


14 

26 

286 

22 

1714 

79 

320 

1,743 

192 


4.396 


263 
231 
18 
134 
11 
21 
30 
21 


Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  andl^ 
Blood-vessels    .     .     .      j 

Nephritis 

Ischuria       ..... 

Diabetes 

Cystitis 

Stone 

Stricture 

Disease  of  Kidneys,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

Childbed 

Paramenia 

Ovarian  Dropsy    .... 
Disease  of  Uterus,  &c.     . 

Childbed,   Diseases  of  the') 
Uterus,  &c ] 

Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease  of  Joints,  &c.      .     . 

Rheumatism,    Diseases    o{\ 
the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.     .  } 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Disease  of  the  Skin,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cel-) 
lular  Tissue,  &c.     .     .      3 

Inflammation 

Haemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Mortification 

Purpura 

Scrofula      

Carcinoma 

Tumor 

Gout      .....'.! 

Atrophy 

Debility 

Malformations 

Sudden  Deaths     .... 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  ■) 
Diseases  of  uncertain  Seat  j 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay  . 

Intemperance 

Privation 

Violent  Deaths     .... 

Deaths  by  Violence,  PrivaO 
tion,  or  Intemperance      j 

Causes  not  specified  .     .     , 
Deaths  from  all  Causes  .     . 


P  -  a 


7 

8 

241 


101 

3 

2 

29 


115 
38 

467 
44 
54 
3 
22 
94 
22 
13 


1,378 


•sis 


14 

9 

297 


135 

141 

•4 
38 
34 

2 

27 
40 

73 

69 

377 
29 
61 
4 
37 

137 
8 
13 

170 

266 
30 

167 


897 


7 
303 


98 


no 


11,815       13,738 
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REVENUE. 
An  Abstract  nf  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Quarters  and  Years  ended  oth  January,   1843  and  1844;  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — (Continued  from  p.  373  of  Vol-  VL ) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Quarters  ended  5th  January, 


1843 


1844 


Customs — 

Consolidated  Duties 

Sugar  Duty  applicable) 

to  Supplies  .      .      ./ 

Total  Customs 
Excise  . 
Stamps 
Taxes  . 
Property  Tax 
Post-Ortice 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue 
Imprest  and  other  Money 
Repayments  of  Advances 

Total  Income    . 

Amount  applied   to   Con 

solidated   Fund,  exclu 

sive  of  Advances     . 

Ditto  applied  as  Advances 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways 

and  Means  of  the  Year 

Total    .... 


3,274,000 
940,089 


4,214,089 

3,022,008 

1,561,754 

1,886,163 

257,212 

141,000 

40,000 

21,537 


Sources  of  Income. 


11,143,763 
107,097 
235,247 


11,486,107 


6,720,054 

140,000 
4,626,053 


11,446,107 


£. 
3,674,424 

1,092,544 


4,766,968 

3,039,771 

1,523,653 

l,8i8,857 

454,415 

143,000 

30,000 

11,917 


552,879 
8,763 


197,203 
2,000 


11,829,581 

50,136 

332,060 


760,845 
96',813 


12,211,777 


7,859,893 

291,501 
4,060,383 


12,211,777 


875,586 
131,988 


725,670 


38,101 
17,306 


10,000 
9,620 


75,027 
56,961 


131,5 


Deduct 
Decrease. 

Increase  on 
the  Quarter. 


Years  ended  5th  January, 


1843 


1844 


Customs     . 
Excise  . 
Stamps 
Taxes  . 
Pn>pertv  Tax 
Post-Office 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue  . 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances. 

Total  Income  . 

Amount    applied    to    the 
Consolidated  Fund,  ex- 
clusive of  Advances 
Ditto  applied  as  Advances 
Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Year. 

Total 


£. 

19,075,310 

11,407,304 

6,491,100 

4,273,592 

571,056 

605,000 

133,000 

579.411 


£. 

19,073,219 

11,794,807 

6,426,155 

4,190,480 

5,249,260 

592,000 

117,500 

1.634,741 


£. 

387,"  503 


4,678,204 


1,055,330 


43,135,773 
511,411 
682,681 


49,078,168 
168,528 
825,247 


6,121,037 
142,566 


44,329,865 


50,071,943 


29,794,794 

559,361 
13,975,710 


44,329,865 


34,586,304 

764,380 
14,721,259 


50,071,943 


£. 
2,091 

64, '945 
83,106 

13^000 
15,500 


178,642 
342,883 


6,263,603 
521,525 


521,525 


5,742,078 


Deduct 
Decrease. 


Increase  on 
the  Year, 
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CORN. 
Average  Prices  of  Com  pei-  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
Rate  of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  week  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  J  843;  together  with  the  Average  Prices  for  the  whole  Quarter,  for 
the  Year  1843,  and  for  the  seven  Years  ended  Zlst  December,  1843. — {Continued 
from  p.  374  of  Vol.  VI.) 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 
Certificates 
of  preced- 

Duties on  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Returns 

From 

received  at 

Aggregate 

ing  Prices, 

From 

British 

the  Corn 

Weekly 

Average 

Weeklv 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

regulating 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Office, 

Average. 

Weeks, 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Duties  fur 

Coun- 

SlUUS 

1843. 

regulating 
Duty. 

the  Week 
ensuing. 

tries. 

out  of 
Europe. 

Weeks  ended 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

rf. 

S.      (I. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

Oct.    7    . 

50 

6 

51    2 

30 

2 

17  10 

30    8 

30 

1 

32     6 

Oct.      12 

19    0 

5    0» 

14     . 

50 

8 

50    7 

30 

1 

17  10 

30    0 

30 

4 

32     1 

19 

20     0 

5    0 

21     . 

.50 

1 

50    2 

30 

4 

17    0 

29  10 

30 

.■) 

32    8 

26 

20    0 

5    0 

28     . 

50 

5 

50    1 

30 

9 

17    8 

30    3 

31 

1 

32  10 

Nov.      2 

20    0 

5    0 

Nov.    4     . 

51 

8 

50    6 

31 

/ 

18    7 

29    0 

31 

5 

33  10 

9 

20    0 

5    0 

11     . 

52 

1 

50  11 

32 

5 

18    9 

29    3 

32 

2 

34    0 

16 

20    0  i    5    0 

18     . 

51 

/ 

51     1 

32 

4 

18  11 

30    5 

32 

4 

34    0 

23 

19    0  1    5    0 

25     . 

51 

0 

51    2 

32 

1 

19    0 

30    8 

32 

4 

33    7 

30 

19    0 

5    0 

Dec.    2     . 

51 

1 

51     4 

31 

8 

19    0 

30    7 

31 

10 

33    6 

Dec.      7 
14 

21 
28 

19    0 
19    0 

19  0 

20  0 

5    0 
5    0 
5    0 
5    0 

9     . 

51 

0 

51    5 

31 

8 

18    8 

30     1 

.32 

0 

33    0 

16     . 

50 

9 

51    3 

32 

0 

18    6 

30    0 

31 

6 

32    4 

23     . 

50 

3 

50  a 

32 

2 

13    7 

29    9 

30  10 

30  10 

30     . 

49 

« 

50    8 

32 

3 

18    5 

31    4 

30 

1 

31     6 

Jan.      4 

20    0 

5    0 

Aveiaje  of) 
theQuarter  j 

50 

10 

31 

6 

18    4 

30     1 

31 

3 

32    9 

*  By  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  e.  29, 
Wlieat  and  Wheat   .Meal  or 
Floiir,   the  produce   of   Ca- 
nada,   and   imported   since 
the  lOili  Octoljer,   1843,  are 

Averass  of) 
the  Year,  j 

60 

1 

29 

6 

18    4 

30    7 

29 

2 

31     1 

Septennial  \ 
Averagw  .  5 

61 

32 

4 

22    4 

foimerat  U.  p^rquarter,  and 

" 

the  latter 

at  4^d  per  ewt. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  Imported  iii  each  of  the  Mo?iths 
ended  5th  November,  bth  December,  and  5th  January,  184  3-4;  the  Quantities 
upon  which  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same 
Months;  and  the  Quantities  remaining  in  boiid  at  the  close  of  them. — {Conti- 
nued from  p.  374  of  Vol.  VI.) 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

5th  November. 
5lh  December. 
5th  lunuary    . 

Qis 
54,84fi 
56,801 
26,107 

Qrs. 

984 
4,900 
8,659 

Qrs. 
55,830 
61.701 
34.766 

Qrs. 
2,672 
.S40 
1,132 

Qrs. 

9S3 
4,900 
7,815 

Qrs. 
3,655 

5.. 740  . 
8,947 

Qrs. 

112,248 
160,786 
12,097 

Qrs. 

427 

427 

Qrs. 

112,675 

161.213 

12.097 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Mouths  ended 

Imported 

P 

aid  Duty 

i 

In  Bon 

1  at  the  Month's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

1 
Total.   1 

Foreign. 

Coliuiial. 

Total. 

5th  November. 
5lh  December. 
5ih  January    . 

Cwt. 
25,966 
25,877 
13,625 

Cwt. 
41,891 
8t),841 
109,370 

C«t. 

67,847 
108,718 
122, y95 

Cwt. 
1,603 
209 
73 

Cwt. 
4U,783 
80,513 
106, 4«9 

Cwt. 

42,836 
80,722 
106,562 

Cwt. 

55.002 
77,269 

87,375 

Cwt. 

1.761 
2.l'i6 
4,907 

Cwt. 
56,763 
79,395 
92,282 
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CURRENCY. 

Quarterly  Average  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  Ath  November,  2nd  December,  and  3Qth 
December,  1843;  and  in  the  corresponding  Quarters  of  the  preceding 
Year. — (^Continued  from  p.  .375  of  Vol.  VI.) 


Quarters 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

<;nded 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Total. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

1843. 

4th  Nov.      . 

2nd  Dec.      . 

30th  Dec.       . 

1842. 

5th  Nov.       . 

■  3id  Dec.       , 

30th  Dec.       . 

£. 
19.314,000 
19,121,000 
19.098.000 

19,903,000 
19,562,001) 
19,230,000 

£. 
10,980,000 
10,944,000 
11.751,000 

9,072,000 
8,957,000 
9,063,000 

£. 
30,294,000 
30,065.000 
30,849,000 

28,975,000 
-'8,519,000 
28,293,000 

£. 
21,392,000 
20,926,000 
21,067,000 

21,934,000 
21,210,000 
20,560,000 

£. 
12,098,000 
12,275,000 
12,855,000 

9,789,000 
9,984,000 
10,330,000 

£. 
33,490,000 
33,201,000 
33,922,000 

31,723,000 
31,194,000 
30,890,000 

Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  which  have  been  in 
Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several  Banks, 
or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  which  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kifigdom,  loith 
the  Average  Amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the 
four  weeks  ended  the  Wth  November,  9th  December,  and  &th  January, 
1843-4,  respectively. — {Continued from  p.  375  of  Vol.  VI.) 


Banks. 


Circulation  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended 


lllh  Nov. 
1843. 


England — Bank  of  England  . 
Private  Banks. 
Joint-Stock  Baaks. 
Scotland — Chartered  Private  &1 
Joint-StoL-k  Banks) 
Ireland — Bank  of  Irela.ul. 

Private    and     Joint-) 
Stock  Banks   .      .  J 

Total      .      . 


£. 

19,554,001) 
4,904,574 
3,315,318 

2,945,030 

3,511,475 

2,404,045 


36,634,44: 


Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England    12 ,  02  J  ,000 


9th  Dec. 
1843. 


£. 

18,791,000 
4.533,048 
3,161,033 

3,166,920 

3,502,475 

2,376,676 


35,531,152 


12,996,000 


6tli  Jan. 
1844. 


£. 
18,964.000 
4,822.675 
3,234,999 

2,901,746 

3,489,650 

2,361,189 


55,774,259 


14,638,000 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — Tlie  total  income  brought  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ended  5th  January,  1844,  was  11,138,305/.; 
the  total  charge  was  9,906,788/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,231,517/.  The 
amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  quarter  ended  10th  October,  1843,  and  paid  off  out  of 
the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ended  5th  January, 
1844,  was  3,726,537^.  The  probable  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  re- 
quired to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  quarter 
ended  5th  January,  1844,  was  5,462,859/. 

Slave  Trade  Police. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  charge  to 
the  public  for  the  Ships  of  War,  of  all  classes,  employed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  the  year  1842: — Wages,  261,319/.  ; 
victuals.  165,010/. ;  wear  and  tear  of  hull,  masts,  &c.,  and  stores,  coals, 
and  machinery,  149,137/. ;  total,  575,466/. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Avalyxin  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  En  inland  and  Wales,  gazetted  in  each 
Monthofihe  Quarter  ended  December  31,  1844,  and  in  the  whole  year  1844; 
showini;  the  Counties  and  the  Branches  of  Industry  in  xohich  they  have 
occurred. — {Continued  from  p .  316  of  Vol.  VI.) 


COUNTIES. 


Metropolis 


18 


Bedford  . 
Berks  .  • 
Bucks  .      • 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall   . 

Cumberland 

Derby  . 

Devon  . 

Dorset        . 

Durham 

Essex    . 

Gloucester 

Hants  . 

Heief'ord    . 

Hertford     . 

Huntingdon 

Kent    .      . 

Lancaster 

Leicester   . 

Lincoln 

Middlesex     (exclusive 

of  the  Metropulis) 
Monmouth  , 
Norfolk  .  .  . 
Northampton  .  . 
Northumi>erland  . 
Nottingham  . 
Oxford  .  .  . 
Rutland  .  .  . 
Salop  .... 
Somerset      (including 

Bristol)    . 
Stafford 

Sutiolk       .      .      . 
Surrey    (exclusive     o 

the  Metropolis) 
Sussex 
Warwick    . 
Westmoreland      . 
Wilts    .... 
Worcester  . 
York  (East  Riding) 

, ,     (North  Riding) 

, ,      (West  Riding) 
Wales  .... 


45 


28 


,0    jf^ 


322 

7 

7 

11 

9 

19 

5| 

4| 

9 

18 

10 

25 

28 

21, 

24 

9^ 

1 

31 

116 

9 
16 

10 

7 

13 
11 
18 
15 
10 


14 

14 

9 

108 

2-2 


Total  in  1843.      53    99    82  1112 
Tutal  in  184-.'.       ..I    ..     ..'l-'73 


TRADES. 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades. 

Farmers 

Agricultural     Implement         1 

Makers  and  Wheelwrights./ 
Corn  Factors     . 
Millers  and  Malsters    . 
Hop  Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers, 

AVoolstaplers 

Mining  and  connected  Trades, 
Mining  Firms    . 
Blasting  Works      . 


and 


Ma  n  II  fa  c  litres. 
Woollen  Manufactures 
Cotton  , , 

Linen  , , 

Silk  , , 

Printers  and  Dyers 
Lace  Mdnufacturers 
Hosiery  , , 

Hardivare  , , 
Earthenware  , , 
Glass  ,, 

Paper  , , 

Builders 
Miscellaneous  Manufactures 

Commerce. 
Bankers  and  Merchants     . 
Shipowners,      Warehousemen 

Brokers,     and      Wholesah 

Dealers  generally 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn  and  Hay  Dealers 
Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants 
Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs 

and  Spices     .      . 
Makers    of,  and    Dealers    in 

Clothing        .... 
Makers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Fur 

niture 

Coach  Builders 
Miscellaneous    .... 


Total  in  1843 
Total  in  1842 


1 
8    20 
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Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
Session  1843-4. 

In  rendering  an  account  of  their  stewardship  for  the  year  which  is  now 
closed,  the  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  on 
its  continued  prosperity  during  a  period  which  has  been  felt  by  others 
as  one  of  depression.  The  number  of  its  Fellows  has  increased ;  the 
subscriptions  were  never  before  so  well  paid ;  there  is  not  a  debt  of  any 
kind  outstanding ;  that  which  used  formerly  to  anticipate  a  part  of  the 
current  income  of  each  year  has  been  wholly  discharged  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  outlay  of  50/.  in  furniture,  and  the  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure incurred  by  the  removal  to  new  apartments,  the  funded 
property  of  the  Society  remains  undiminished. 

The  removal  to  apartments  more  commodious,  more  accessible,  and 
more  advantageously  situated,  has  been  desired  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Society,  and  has  at  length  been  effected,  as  it  is  hoped,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  Fellows.  The  handsome  rooms  which  the 
Society  now  occupies  possess  every  advantage  for  daily  resort,  and  for 
the  meetings  of  Councils  and  Committees.  Their  arrangement  in  suite 
affords  great  relief  to  crowded  meetings ;  and  the  principal  meeting- 
room  itself,  though  it  has  not  the  area  of  the  one  formerly  used,  yet, 
owing  to  the  economy  of  space  which  its  shape  admits,  its  better  means 
of  ventilation,  and  its  situation  comparatively  remote  from  the  noise  of 
any  paved  street,  affords  superior  accommodation  to  an  equal  number  of 
Fellows.  Nor  are  these  advantages  obtained  at  any  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice ;  for  though  the  rent  of  the  present  rooms  is  200/.  per  annum, 
while  that  of  the  former  was  only  105/.,  yet  26/.,  formerly  paid  to 
servants,  is  now  included  in  the  larger  sum ;  from  which  has  further  to 
be  deducted  the  local  taxes  remitted  to  this  as  to  other  scientific  societies, 
by  an  Act  of  the  last  session.  The  additional  charges  will  thus  be  re- 
duced to  about  50/.  per  annum,  which  the  Council  have  reason  to  believe 
will  be  fully  defrayed  by  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of 
Fellows,  which  more  commodious  rooms  must  tend  to  encourage. 

The  number  of  Fellows,  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  was 
416.  The  number  since  elected  is  21 ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  and 
withdrawals  reduces  the  increase  to  10  ;  so  that  the  present  number  of 
Fellows  is  426.  The  clear  income  of  the  Society  is  about  930/.  per 
annum  ;  its  fixed  expenditure,  including  that  upon  the  Journal,  will  now 
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Le  about  830/. ;  there  is  therefore  a  surplus  of  100/.  per  annum,  available 
for  original  inquiries  and  the  augmentation  of  the  library. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  Council  advertised  the  Fellows  at 
large  of  the  removal  to  Regent-street,  by  means  of  a  circular  reciting 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  describmg  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  carried  out,  in  terms  which  form  the  best  introduction  it  can  ofier 
to  a  brief  notice  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
and  of  the  objects  which  the  Council  next  propose  to  attain. 

"The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1834,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  arranging, 
and  publishing  facts  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  society,  and  especially  facts  which  can  be  stated  numerically  and 
arranged  in  tables.  The  collection  of  new  statistical  materials,  it  was 
contemplated,  would  form  only  one  part  of  the  Society's  labours  ;  the 
condensation,  arrangement,  and  publication  of  those  already  existing, 
whether  unpublished  or  published  only  in  an  expensive  or  diffuse  form, 
or  in  foreign  languages,  being  a  work  of  equal  usefulness.  It  was  also 
a  prominent  object  of  the  Society  to  form  a  complete  statistical  library 
as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

"  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  original  Prospectus  ;  and  now  that  the 
Society  has  reached  the  eleventh  year  of  a  prosperous  existence,  its 
Fellow's  have  every  reason  to  revert  with  satisfaction  to  this  outline  of 
its  objects;  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  first  designs  of  a  public  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science  are  all  carried  out  with  so  much 
success.  The  resources  of  the  Society  were,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly 
devoted,  under  the  direction  of  its  Committees,  to  the  collection  of  new 
statistical  information,  and  to  this  great  purpose  a  part  of  its  funds  is 
still  appropriated.  Its  monthly  meetings  have  cultivated  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation,  and  brought  out  the  valuable 
results  of  much  individual  labour.  Its  Journal  has  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  condensation  and  publication ;  and  the  valuable  books  and  papers 
which  have  already  been  collected  form  a  library  of  facts  of  no  mean 
utility. 

"  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  which  contains  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  scope  and  system  of  its  labours,  divides  statistics 
into  the  following  chief  sections  : — 

"  I.  The  Statistics  of  Physical  Geography,  Division,  and  Jppropria- 
tion  ;  or,  geographical  and  proprietary  statistics. 

"II.  The  Statistics  of  Production;  or,  agricultural,  mining,  fishery, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  statistics. 

"  III.  The  Statistics  of  Instruction  ;  or,  ecclesiastical,  scientific,  lite- 
rary, university,  and  school  statistics. 

"  IV.  The  Statistics  of  Protection  ;  or,  constitutional,  military  and 
naval,  judicial,  criminal,  and  police  statistics. 

"  V.  Tlie  Statistics  of  Life,  of  Consumption,  and  of  Enjoyment ;  or, 
of  population,  health,  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  the  commo- 
dities of  life,  and  public  and  private  charity. 

"  All  the  departments  of  statistics  above  described  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  developement  of  as  many  branches  of  moral  science,  and  to  the 
attainment  of  that  true  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
without  which  the  application  of  remedial  measures  is  purely  empirical. 
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"  Under  this  conviction,  the  original  Prospectus  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Society  carefully  to  exclude  all  '  opinions '  from  its  publica- 
tions ;  not,  assuredly,  with  the  view  of  discouraging  the  proper  use  of 
hypothetical  reasoning,  but  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  pages  of  its 
transactions  to  facts,  and  not  to  systems.  In  the  pursuit  of  almost 
every  investigation,  the  inquirer  will  adopt  some  hypothesis ;  but  its 
truth  and  completeness,  or  its  fallaciousness  and  insufficiency,  must  be 
demonstrated  by  observation  and  experiment.  It  is  therefore  the  main 
purpose  of  scientific  associations  to  call  forth  and  register  the  results  ob- 
tained by  these  processes ;  and  observation  in  the  wide  field  of  human 
interests  supplies  those  '  facts  calculated  to  illustrate  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society,'  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  Statistical  Society  to 
'  collect,  arrange,  and  publish.' 

"  The  pursuit  of  statistical  inquiries  has  already  made  such  progress, 
not  in  England  alone,  but  throughout  Europe,  as  henceforth  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  age,  and  one  of  its  most  honourable  characteristics.  Thus 
errors  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  society  are  daily  ex- 
ploded, and  more  just  data  are  supplied  to  guide  the  exertions  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  judgment  of  the  legislator,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
reasoner.  The  labours  of  the  statist,  indeed,  can  alone  assure  us  that 
we  are  really  advancing  in  that  knowledge  of  human  interests  in  the 
aggregate  to  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  the  name  of  science." 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  connected  with  the  removal  to  new  and 
more  expensive  apartments  restrained  the  Council  from  making  any 
outlay  upon  original  inquiries  during  the  past  year ;  but,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  unembarrassed  state  of  their  funds  to  cancel  a  debt  due 
to  the  Rev.  E.  Wyatt  Edgell,  on  account  of  part  of  his  advances  to  the 
Education  Committee,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  25/.,  long  ago 
promised  by  the  Councilto  that  Committee,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  immediately  returned,  by  Mr.  Edgell  in  the  form  of  a  composition. 
The  fifth  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  for  which  a  larger  sum  ad- 
vanced by  that  gentleman  had  contributed  to  procure  materials,  was  read 
before  the  Society  on  the  19th  of  June  last,  and  embraced  the  final  results 
of  a  series  of  inquiries,  embracing  the  means  of  education  possessed  by 
more  than  one  half  of  the  metropolitan  population. 

The  Council  have  great  gratification  in  announcing  a  fresh  instance  of 
benevolent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  large  towns.  The  liberality  of  Lord  Sandon,  to 
which  the  Society  was  indebted  last  year  for  a  very  interesting  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  Hanover- 
square,  has  been  imitated  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  is  one  of  the  Society's 
trustees,  and  has  given  to  its  funds  a  donation  of  25/.,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  similar  investigation  in  some  other  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  Council  have  accordingly  selected  St.  George's-in-the-East 
as  a  district  comprising  a  considerable  population  of  the  labouring 
classes,  whose  condition  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  the  people 
in  many  surrounding  districts,  and  must  afford  interesting  points  of  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  working  classes  in  St.  George's  in  the  West. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  original  investigation  which  the  Council  have  to 
submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Fellows.  The  amount  of  human  misery 
existing  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  sums  devoted  to  its  relief,  are  enor- 
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mous ;  but  the  proportions  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  -which  each  chiss  of  evils  is  palliated,  are  wholly  unknown.  There 
is  thus  reason  to  fear  that,  for  want  of  some  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  many  well-intentioned  efforts  at  relief  are  either  en- 
tirely frustrated  or  fall  far  short  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  their 
originators.  The  Council,  therefore,  not  with  any  view  of  discouraging 
or  controlling,  but  with  that  of  aiding  and  enlightening  the  efforts  of 
voluntary  charity,  submit  the  propriety  of  as  many  of  the  Fellows  as  are 
disposed  actively  to  interest  themselves  in  such  a  labour,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  Committee,  and  employing  a  limited  sum  in  the  collection 
of  those  statistics  of  the  existing  voluntary  charities,  which,  with  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  endowed  charities,  and  such  statistics  of  the  assessed 
charity  as'the  documents  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  may  afford,  shall 
supply  the  materials  for  a  general  classification  of  charities,  with 
reference  to  their  objects,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  these  are  attained. 

There  is  another  subject,  nearly  related  to  the  above,  which  the 
Council  would  likewise  recommend  for  systematic  investigation  by  a 
Committee,  viz.,  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality,  derivable  from 
the  experience  of  existing  benefit  societies,  and  applicable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality  used  by  those  bodies. 
Such  societies  are  a  favourite  form  of  provident  association  among  the 
labouring  classes,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  laid  aside  for 
any  more  refined  system.  By  the  means  proposed  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  decay  into  which  the  greater  number  successively  fall ; 
and  this  would  be  a  charity  in  the  highest  sense ;  one  for  which  grati- 
tude would  involve  no  feeling  of  humiliation.  Returns  by  all  the  regis- 
tered societies  are  already  made  to  the  Home  Office.  If  these  afford 
sufficient  materials,  their  data  ought  to  be  reduced ;  if  not,  their  form 
should  be  improved,  or  other  modes  of  recording  and  collecting  infor- 
mation should  be  instituted.  Through  whatever  processes  it  may  be 
attained,  the  establishment  of  correct  laws  of  sickness  will  add  an 
important  branch  to  social  science,  and  add  much  to  the  means  of  self- 
improvement  possessed  by  the  poorer  classes. 

The  Hospital  Statistics  Committee  have  procured  a  second  enumeration 
of  the  patients  in  tlie  hospitals  of  the  metropolis ;  an  abstract  has  been 
made  of  the  principal  facts  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee ;  and  some  corroborative  evidence,  which  is  now  being  prepared 
from  the  general  registration  of  deaths,  will  enable  it  very  shortly  to 
present  a  second  Report  to  the  Society.  This  will  form  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  various  reports  of  Committees  on  Vital  Statistics,  which 
have  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of  honourable  mention  by  recent  jour- 
nalists and  writers. 

Notwithstanding  the  economy  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  Council 
during  the  past  year  with  regard  to  orig-inal  investigations,  those  who 
have  attended  the  monthly  meetings  are  well  aware  that  the  want  of  the 
results  of  such  investigations  has  not  there  been  felt,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant supply  by  individual  members  of  original  papers,  conveying  the 
results  of  new  and  extensive  experience,  or  of  great  labour  and  patient 
tliought.  The  Statistics  of  Justice  in  India,  by  Colonel  Sykes;  those  of 
the  division  of  property  in  France,  by  Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart. ;  those 
of  the  influence  of  seasons  and  employments  on  health,  by  Dr.  Guy ; 
those  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  various  districts,  by  Mr.   Chadwick 
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and  Mr.  Neison ;  and  those  of  the  metropolis,  by  Mr,   Fletcher ;    are 
instances  in  point. 

Another  evidence  of  the  interesting  character  of  the  Society's  trans- 
actions, is  the  increasing  sale  of  its  Journal,  of  which  the  volume  just 
completed  will  be  found  to  have  many  advantages  over  its  predecessors. 
There  is,  however,  an  improvement  connected  with  it  which  the  Council 
propose  to  carry  into  effect,  with  the  number  which  is  now  due.  This  is, 
to  distribute  it  to  the  Fellows  resident  in  London,  free  of  expense,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Society's  servants,  in  lieu  of  continuing  the  present  ar- 
rangement with  a  Parcels  Delivery  Company,  which  throws  the  charge 
upon  the  Fellows,  and  is  accompanied  by  other  inconveniences. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  labours  of  the  House  Committee,*  in  regard  to 
the  new  apartments  of  the  Society,  and  the  furnishing  of  them,  will 
afford  that  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows  at  large,  which  the  Council  must, 
on  their  own  account,  beg  permission  to  express,  in  regarding  the  neat- 
ness of  every  arrangement,  and  the  economy  which  has  restrained  the 
whole  cost  within  the  estimate  originally  submitted.  The  library,  too,  has 
undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  management,  under  the  directions  of 
the  Library  Committee,  led  by  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Lister.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  perfect  the  two  catalogues  of  the  library,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  render  the  classed  catalogue  more  complete,  by  adding  to  the 
entries  of  books,  others  of  the  valuable  essays  scattered  through  the 
periodical  works  of  a  scientific  character.  So  soon  as  these  two  cata- 
logues can  be  made  sufficiently  perfect,  the  Council  propose  to  print 
them.  Every  Fellow  will  then  be  able  to  procure  a  copy,  by  which  he 
may  know  the  extent  of  assistance  which  the  library  will  afford  to  his 
investigations,  without  the  trouble  on  each  occasion  of  personally  referring 
to  its  manuscript  catalogues,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  By  these 
means  the  materials  accumulated  in  the  library  will  be  rendered  much 
more  available,  and  its  usefulness  greatly  extended. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  gratification  that  the  Council  beg 
leave  finally  to  notice  the  regard  for  such  a  central  depository  of  the 
evidence  on  which  social  science  can  alone  be  safely  based,  which  has 
just  been  expressed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Society  by  Her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  Major  Graham,  the  Registrar-General, 
having  received  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert's  commands  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Statistical  Society  a  beautiful  illuminated  sheet,  containing 
the  "  Tableau  General  des  Deces  du  Canton  de  Geneve,  pendant  I'Annee 
1842,''  composed  by  M.  Marc  d'Espine,  was  honoured  also  with  Her 
Majesty's  commands,  to  express  Her  Majesty's  gracious  wish  that  it 
should  be  deposited  with  other  documents  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
library  of  this  Society.  This  condescension  and  favour  will,  it  is  hoped 
by  the  Council,  induce  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  generally  to  regard 
their  library  in  the  same  important  light,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
enriching  and  improving  it. 

For  the  details  of  the  Society's  pecuniary  affairs,  the  Council  would 
refer  to  the  ordinary  balance  sheet,  with  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Auditors. 

*  Composed  of  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.,  V.P. ;  George  Porter.  Ksq.,  F.R.S. 
Treasurer;  James  AVhishaw,  Esq.  ;  Dr.  Lister  ;  Dr.  Guy  ;  \V.  D.  Oswald,  Esq.  • 
Joseph  Fletcher.  Esq. 
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Abatract  of  Receipts  arid  Expenditure  from  the  \st  January  to  the  Z\st 
December,  1843. 


RECEIPTS. 

1843. 
To  Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretaries 

Arrears  of  Subscriptions  : 


£. 

.?. 

(/. 

I  for  1838      .      . 

2 

■•> 

0 

2  for  18.39       .      . 

.     4 

4 

0 

4  for  1840      .      . 

.     8 

8 

0 

10  for  1841       .      . 

.  21 

0 

0 

24  for  1842      .      . 

.  50 

8 

0 

£. 

42 


86 
G57 


18 


Subscriptions  .      .      .      .313  for  1843 • 

Compositions 60 

Messrs.  Parker  for  sale  of  Journal 74 

Dividends  on  Stock 43 

Sale  of  Lithographic  Press 10 

Balance  due  to  Petty  Cash 22 


Jsscts,  Dicember  31,  1843: — 

£.     s, 
Stock  in  the  Reduced  3i  per  Cent.  .=)f)9  17 
Consols  .31  per  Cent.     328  L 
Cash  Balance  . 


cost 


£. 
567 
300 

96 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

12  11 


Balances  of  Grants  made  to  Committees  : — 


£. 


Library  Committee 9 

Education  Committee 1 

Hospital  Statistics  Committee 2 

House  Committee     ........  8 


Due  to  the  Sncieli/: — 

Dividend  on  Stock 

Messrs.  Parker  for  sale  of  Journal 

Members  in  arrear  of  Annual  Subscription  : — 

£.    s.    d. 

6  for  1839 12  12     0 

7  for  1840 14  14     0 

13  for  1841 27     6     0 

27  for  1&42 56  14     0 

70  for  1843 147     0     0 


Deduct  amount  not  likely  to  be  paid 
Total  due  to  the  Society 


258     6     0 
1:6     6     0 


£997  19   11 


963  12  11 


21     8 


29  16 
36   18 


102     0     0 
£190     2     2 


EXPENDITURE. 

1843.  £.    s.  d. 

By  Rent 127   10  0 

Salaries 204   19  0 

Furniture,  50/.,  Housekeeping  expenses,  70/.  7s.  Id 120     7  1 

Messrs  Clowes  for  Printin-j,  1842 163  19  0 

,,                  ,,             1843 129  11  0 

Carried  furv/ard      .      .      .  746     6  1 
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£. 

1843.  _                                                                        Brought  forward     .      .  746 

By  Editor  of  Journal  one  j'ear \ 75 

Advertising  the  Journal 13 

Stationery 7 

Lithography 1 

Parcels  and  Postages 11 

Lihrary 19 

Insurance        2 

Miscellaneous 24 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 96 

£997   19   11 

Liabilities  of  the  Society,  December  31,  1843  .• — 

Messrs.  Clowes  for  Printing 121     0     0 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Thorne  fur  binding  books,  &c 4     2     6 

Messrs.  Bailliere  for  Books 110 

Messrs.  Blackwood  for  Books 1160 

Petty  Cash  Balance 22     78 


*. 

d. 

6 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

10 

7 

18 

0 

3 

6 

1 

10 

8 

9 

0 

3 

12 

11 

£150     7     2 


Examined  and  approved         JOHN  BOWRING, 

R.  C.  GRIFFITH,      \  Auditors. 
JOHN  DUN  LOP, 


January  30,  1844. 


The  Metropolis ;  its  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divisions  for  Local 
Government.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ho- 
norary Secretary. 

[Read  be/ore  /he  Statistical  Society  of  London,  \9tk  February  and  18th  Mai'ch,  1844.]* 

The  outer  boundary  of  the  Police  Courts  Districts,  which  the  con- 
siderations enumerated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  will,  I  think, 
lead  us  to  adopt  as  that  of  the  Metropolis,  at  least  for  the  present,  com- 
pletely encircles  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  inclusive  of 
Greenwich,  and  all  the  other  districts  which  have  been  described; 
and  it  marks  out,  with  geographical  accuracy,  the  great  vale  filled  by 
the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Shooter's  Hill;  on  the  south  by  the  hills  of  Norwood  and  Streatham ; 
on  the  west  by  those  of  Wimbledon  and  Roehampton ;  on  the  north  by 
those  of  Kensal  Green,  Kilburn,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Hornsey; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Marshes  of  the  Lea  and  the  Thames. f 

Some  idea  of  the  wild  state  of  this  vale  during  all  the  earlier  history 
of  London,  and  some  conception  of  the  value  once  attached  to  the 
citizens'  most  ancient  privilege  of  hunting  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  one  hundred  (iantamount  originally 
to  a  city  ward),  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Middlesex  portions  of  the 
metropolis  lying  beyond  the  Cities  and  Liberties  of  London  and  West- 

*  For  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper,  see  p.  69. 

f  The  southern  and  least  populated  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Lambeth  and  Cam- 
berwell  lie,  it  is  true,  beyond  this  boundary  ;  but  their  omission  is  not  noticed  in  the 
text,  because  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  to  include 
them  in  the  district  of  another  police  court,  to  be  erected  in  addition  to  those  here- 
after enumerated,  for  parts  of  Lambeth,  Kennington,  Clapham,  Camberwell,  and 
Brixton.  For  the  site  of  this  court,  the  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police 
have  at  last  fixed  upon  a  spot  in  the  Kennington-road,  near  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
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minster,  and  contains,  likewise,  beyond  the  limits  new  assigned  to  it,  the 
parishes  of  Hornsey,  Finchley,  and  Barnet  on  the  north,  and  those  of 
Willesden,  Ealing  (with  New  Brentford),  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct 
of  Twyford  Abbey  on  'the  west.  This  is  the  hundred  of  Ossulstone, 
deriving  its  name  from  some  now  extinct  village  or  manor,  and  divided 
into  the  Tower  Division,  wholly  included  within  our  boundary  •  the 
Finsbury  Division,  which  includes  also  the  outlying  parishes  to  the 
north  above  mentioned ;  the  Holborn  Division,  wholly  included  in  the 
present  boundary  ;  and  the  Kensington  Division,  which  comprises  also 
the  outlying  places  to  the  west.  So,  likewise,  in  Surrey,  the  whole  of 
the  southern  parts  of  the  metropolis  lying  outside  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  are  included  in  the  one  hundred  of  Brixton,  likewise  divided  into 
the  Eastern  Division  and  the  Western  Division,  in  which  latter  is 
included  also  the  parish  of  Mortlake,  excluded  from  our  adopted  boundarv, 
apparently  as  being  a  suburb  of  Richmond.  The  portion  of  Kent 
which  it  includes,  and  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  arsenal  portion 
of  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  is  the  one  complete  hundred  of  Black- 
heath,  in  the  Lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone. 

The  detail  into  which  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  metro- 
polis has  been  carried,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  successive  agurcgations 
by  which  so  vast  a  whole  has  been  formed,  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
part  of  any  notice  of  its  divisions  ;  and  explains,  without  a  further 
effort,  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  "parishes"  (divisions  of  the 
same  name  and  origin  throughout  the  metropolis)  possess  an  en- 
tirely different  municipal  character,  according  to  their  situation  within 
or  without  the  "  City."  The  small  parishes  of  the  City  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  divided  among  the  several  wards  (sections  having 
the  character  of  the  ancient  hundreds)  in  the  manner  already  described  ; 
and  these  viards  have  always  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  municipal  sys- 
tem. But  as  rural  parishes  in  the  surrounding  hundreds  became 
filled  with  houses,  the  old  division  by  hundreds  could  not  supply  to 
them,  in  combination  with  the  still  pastoral  districts  with  which 
they  were  connected,  the  services  of  municipal  govemment  rendered 
by  the  wards  of  the  City ;  for  this  progress  of  population  is  so  recent, 
that  when  it  occurred  there  was  remaining  no  flexibility  in  the  old  sys- 
tem to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern  wants,  which  have  called  the  mere 
vestries  and  petty  officers  of  the  parishes  outside  the  City  into  a  munici- 
pal importance  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  wards  within  it.  They  now,  in 
fact,  unite  most  of  the  characteristics  of  both  the  wards  and  parishes  in 
the  City. 

The  parishes  within  the  city,  therefore,  are  in  a  more  subordinate 
position  municipally  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis ; 
being,  in  fact,  in  that  for  which  their  very  imperfect  organization  was 
originally  designed.  The  icards  there  form  the  integral  divisions  at 
the  basis  of  all  other  local  government ;  and  therefore  claim  the  first 
place  in  the  following  enumeration  table.  Analogous  to  these,  in 
modern  importance,  are  the  metropolitan  parishes  without  the  City, 
which  are  next  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  the  ancient  territorial 
divisions  of  the  counties  to  wliich  they  have  continued  to  belong  from 
the  time  when  they  were  remote  in  the  fields;  divisions,  however,  which 
are  now  rather  matter  of  history  than  available  for  any  modern  purpose 
of  local  government.  The  accompanying  statements  of  the  area,  popu- 
lation, houses,  rental,  poor's  rates,  county  rates,  and  police  rates  of  each 
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ward  within  the  City,  and  of  each  metropolitan  parish  without  its  limits, 
contain,  however,  the  data  from  which  some  notion  of  every  combination 
of  these  integral  divisions  maybe  gathered. — See  Tables,  pp.  106 — 115. 

The  Corporation  Commissioners  did  not  interpret  the  terms  of  their 
instructions,  "  to  inquire  into  the  several  local  jurisdictions  existing 
within  the  limits  of  all  corporate  towns"  to  prescribe  investigations 
without  the  "  City,"  though  the  latter  by  itself  seems  scarcely  to  form 
a  "  corporate  town"  under  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  which  evidently 
contemplated  the  ichole  of  every  town  in  which  there  existed  a  munici- 
pal corporation ;  a  sense  in  which  they  were  read  in  every  other  city 
and  borough.  Without  such  investigations,  the  materials  for  legislation 
upon  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  metropolis  to  any  ])urpose  of  qeneral 
benefit  must  remain  fatally  defective,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  individuals  ;  for  they  cannot  supply  that  unim- 
peachable evidence  which  alone  could  warrant  the  effective  interference 
of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  reports  upon  other  cities,  the  supplemental  trusts  for  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  &c.,  which  have  grown  up  around  the  old  corpora- 
tions, are  briefly  described.  But  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  concerning 
the  crowd  of  such  trusts  under  which  each  successively  created  suburb 
of  London  beyond  the  City  and  Liberties,  fell,  so  soon  as  the  absence  of 
all  provision  for  these  commonest  services  became  intolerable.  Until  the 
institution  of  the  new  police,  the  local  watch  was  also  under  the  charge 
of  these  trusts;  but  since  its  withdrawal  their  powers  are  limited  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  services  for  which  the  consolidated  rate  is  levied  by  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ;  viz.,  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing 
only  of  the  streets. 

These  trusts  are  of  various  origin,  dissimilar  constitution,  and  fre- 
quently conflicting  powers.  A  large  proportion  are  simply  the  vestries  of 
the  parishes,  or  committees  of  those  vestries,  infected  with  all  the  vices 
exhibited  by  the  parliamentary  inquiry  concerning  vestries  in  1830  ; 
the  Act  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Wdliam  IV.,  c.  76,  commonly  called  Hob- 
house's  Act,  establishing  popularly  chosen  select  vestries  (elected  by  lists 
in  gross)  having  been  adopted  only  by  five  parishes  in  the  metropolis  ; 
viz.,  those  of  St.  George  Hanover-square,  St.  James  Westminster, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone,  and  St.  Pancras. 
All  the  other  parishes,  in  which  there  are  select  vestries,  have  them 
regulated  either  by  express  local  acts,  or  by  the  59th  of  George  IH.,  c. 
12,  permitting  and  regulating  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee 
out  of  each  vestry;  not,  however,  until  the  5Sth  of  George  HI.,  c.  68, 
under  which  the  open  vestries  still  remain,  had  re-modelled  the  consti- 
tution of  these,  by  giving  to  every  rate-payer  assessed  at  more  than  50^. 
a  vote  for  every  additional  25/.,  to  the  number  of  six. 

In  many  parishes,  however,  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  and 
the  levying  of  rates  to  meet  these  services,  is  vested,  not  in  the  vestries,  but 
in  Boards  of  Commissioners  or  Trustees,  by  local  acts,  which  generally 
require  various  qualifications,  by  property  or  rating,  for  both  electors  and 
elected;  and  in  some  instances  the  qualification  constitutes  a  com- 
missioner or  trustee  without  any  election.  Nor  are  these  special  trusts 
under  local  Acts,  restricted  to  the  limits  of  any  particular  parish  ;  some 
of  them,  like  those  of  the  east  and  Avest  divisions  of  Southwark,  com- 
prising .several  entire  parishes ;  and  others,  parts  of  ditferent  parishes, 
ur  only  a  portion  of  one. 
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The  principal  parochial  and  other  trusts  regulating  the  paving,  light- 
ing, and  cleansing  of  their  several  districts,  which  made  returns  of  their 
expenditure  to  Parliament  in  1813  and  1825,  are  the  following: — 
In  the  fTest  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes  ;  St. 
Mary-le-Strand ;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  ;  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden  ;  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  ;  St.  James,  Westminster ;  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster  ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster ;  St.  Anne,  West- 
minster;  St.  Marylebone;  and  the  Savoy  Precinct ;  with  the  minor  dis- 
tricts of  the  South-west  of  St.  Pancras ;  Grosvenor-square ;  Berkeley- 
square  ;  part  of  St.  John's,  Westminster ;  and  the  dispersed  streets,  eight 
in  number,  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Paving,  &c.,  in  Westminster,  under  the  11th  George  III.,  c.  22: — 
in  the  North  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
above  Bars  ;  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Middlesex  ;  St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex  ; 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  Less ;  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  St. 
George,  Bloonisbury  ;  St.  John,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  James,  Clerkenwell  ;  St. 
Luke's,  Middlesex;  St.  Mary,  Islington;  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch; 
and  Christchurch,  Spitalfields;  with  the  minor  districts  of  Red  Lion- 
square  ;  Charter  House-square ;  the  Rolls  Liberty  ;  Ely-place,  Hol- 
born ;  Middle-row;  and  the  Liberty  of  SafFrun-hill,  Hatton-garden 
and  Ely-rents: — in  iht  East  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  Trinity 
Minories,  Christchurch,  Middlesex;  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel ;  St.  Paul, 
Shadwell ;  St.  Anne,  Limehouse  ;  St.  John,  Wapping  ;  All  Saints,  Pop- 
lar; Hackney;  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ; 
St.  Botolph  Without  Aldgate ;  the  hamlets  of  RatclifFe,  Mile-end 
Old  Town,  and  Mile-end  New  Town;  the  precinct  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine ;  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Folgate  ;  and  the  minor  districts  of  the 
Old  Artillery-ground  ;  Church-lane;  Goodman's-fields  ;  Ratcliffe-pave- 
ment;  Wapping-pavement ;  Shoreditch  High-street;  the  Commercial- 
road;  Rosemary-lane  ;  Whitechapel  High-street;  and  Whitechapel-road 
Side  : — and  in  the  South  of  London,  those  of  the  parishes  of  Christchurch 
and  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Clink  Liberty,  together  with  the  East  and  West 
Divisions  of  Southwark.* 

A  subsequent  return,  in  March  1831,  including  the  suburban  turn- 
pike roads,  adds  nearly  60  to  the  above  list  of  trusts,  levying  rates  and 
tolls  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  having  a  separate  and  independent 
management;  being  the  greater  number  of  those  independent  of 
parochial  limits,  viz.  : — 


Parliament-street,  Bridge-street,  Old  and 
New  Palace  Yard. 

Tothill  Fields  District,  St.  Margaret,  &  St. 
John. 

Milbank  Road. 

Yauxhall  Bridge  Road. 

Grosvenor  Place  Trust. 

Regent-street,  Regent's  Park,  and  Carl- 
ton Terrace. 

Interior  of  St.  James's  Park. 

St.  James's  Square  Trust. 

St.  James's  Burial  Ground,  Hampstead 
Road. 

Callhorpe  Estate. 

Upper  Liberty  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

Doughty  Estate. 


Foundling  Estate. 
Swinton  Estate. 
South-west  District. 
Southampton  Paving. 
Bedford  Estate. 
Skinners'  Estate. 
Lucas  Estate. 
Harrison  Estate. 
Battle  Bridge. 
Somers'  Town. 
Brewer's  Estate. 
Pancras  Union  Estates. 
Camden  Town. 
Hamlet  of  Kentish  Town. 
Hamlet  of  Highgate. 
Holmes'  Estate. 


*  Sfss.  1813-14,  No.  35J.     Sess.  1825,  No.  240. 
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St,  John's  District  of  Clerkemvell. 

Charter  House  Square. 

Mile-End  Road  Trust. 

Commercial  Road  Trust. 

East  India  Docks. 

West  India  Docks. 

London  Docks. 

St.  Catherine's  Docks. 

Hans  Place. 

Hans  Town. 

Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. 

Waterside  Division. 

Grange  Road  Division. 

Russell-street  Division. 

Long-lane  Division. 


Camberwell  New  Trust. 
Camberwell  Old  Trust. 
Peckham  Old  Trust. 
Clapham  Road  Trust. 
Kent  Road  Trust. 
Surrey  New  Road  Trust. 
"Wandsworth  Road  Trust. 
Lambeth  Wyke  Trust. 
Lambeth  Improvement  Act  Trust. 
Brixton  Road  Trust.  _^ 
Walworth  Road  Trust. 
Holland-street  Trust. 
Upper  Ground-street  Trust. 
South  District  of  St,  George. 


The  local  statutes,  under  which  all  these  petty  corporations  act,  are  far 
too  voluminous  and  uninteresting  for  present  dissection.  The  general 
constitution  of  such  bodies,  their  endowment  with  powers  to  levy  rates 
or  tolls  upon  the  public,  and  their  ordinary  encumbrance  with  debts  in- 
curred on  the  faith  of  such  powers,  are  too  well  known  to  need  ex- 
planation ;  while  the  differences  between  one  and  another  of  them,  though 
very  great,  will  not  command  attention,  because  of  the  comparative  in- 
significance of  each  taken  separately. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  local  authorities.  The  Commission  of  Metro- 
polis Roads,  under  the  1th  of  George  IV.  c.  142,  has  the  management  of 
the  roads,  formerly  under  14  different  trusts,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames.  There  are  commissions  of  sewer,  pervading  the  whole  metro- 
polis, with  powers  of  express  taxation.  The  several  water  and  gas  com- 
panies are  in  effect  corporations  for  particular  purposes,  which,  through 
inevitable  monopoly,  possess  an  unlimited  power  of  taxation.  And  the 
Building  Act  has  its  own  officers  under  the  magistracy. 

The  ancient  military  organization  of  the  City  of  liOndon  is  now 
extinct.  The  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  is  not  vested  in  an  individual,  but 
in  a  commission  issued  by  the  Crown.  The  Court  of  Lieutenancy  thus 
constituted  has  been  accustomed  to  assess  a  rate  on  the  several  wards 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  the  train- bands  ;  but  except  a  pensioner 
or  two,  there  now  remains  no  vestige  even  of  this  staff.  The  rate  was 
levied  about  once  every  three  years  on  each  ward,  and  apportioned  among 
the  rate-payers  by  the  ward  councilmen.  An  account  of  the  assess- 
ment was  printed  w  ith  the  City  accounts  in  eacb  year  that  it  was  laid  ; 
but  the  corporation  had  no  concern  with  or  control  over  its  expenditure. 

London  now  exercises  its  political  influence,  not  by  the  arms  of  a 
posse  civitatis,  or  those  of  its  train-bands,  but  through  a  national  public 
opinion,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  through  the  constitutional  agency 
of  its  representatives  in  parliament,  of  whom  four  are  still  sent,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  by  the  City  of  London ;  two  each  by 
the  City  of  Westminster  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  which  latter 
has  had  its  limits  enlarged  by  the  late  Act  to  amend  the  representation ; 
and  two  by  each  of  the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  created  by  that  Act, 
viz.,  Finsbury,  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Greenwich  ; 
making  a  total  of  1 8  members,  besides  the  share  which  the  western 
suburbs  have  in  the  franchises  of  Middlesex  and  East  Surrey.  The 
following  are  the  limits  assigned  to  the  several  metropolitan  boroughs 
by  the  Parliamentary  Boundary  Act : — 
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1.  London. 

The  whole  space  contained  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
City  of  London,  including  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple. 

2.  FlNSBURY. 

The  several  parishes  of  Saint  Luke,  Saint  George  the  Martyr,  Saint  Giles  in  the 
Fields;  Saint  George,  Bloomsburj  ;  Saint  Mary,  Stoke  Newington  ;  and  Saint  Mary, 
Islington;  the  several  liberties  or  places  of  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  Ely 
Rents,  Ely  Place,  the  Rolls,  Glass-House  Yard  and  the  C^harter  House,  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn,  the  parish  of  Saint  James  and  Saint  John,  Clerkenwell,  except 
that  part  thereof  which  is  situate  to  the  north  of  the  parish  of  Islington ;  those 
parts  of  the  respective  parishes  of  Saint  Sepulchre  and  Saint  Andrew,  Holborn,  and 
of  Furnival's  Inn  and  Staple's  Inn  respectively,  which  arejsituated  without  the  liberty 
of  the  City  of  London. 

3.  Lambeth. 

The  parish  of  Saint  Mary,  Newington ;  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles,  Camberwell, 
except  the  Manor  and  Hamlet  of  Dulwich  ;  and  also  such  part  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  as  is  situate  to  the  north  of  the  line  herein-after  described,  including  the 
the  extra-parochial  space  encompassed  by  such  Part : 

From  the  point  at  which  the  road  from  London  to  Dulwich,  by  Red  Post 
Hill,  leaves  the  point  from  London  over  Heme  Hill  in  a  straight  line  to  Saint 
Matthew's  Church  at  Brixton  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  boun- 
dary  between  the  respective  parishes  of  Lambeth  and  Clapham,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  south  of  the  middle  of  the  carriage  way  along  Acre  Lane. 

4.  Mauylebone. 
The    several  parishes  of  Saint  Marylebone,  Saint  Pancras,  and  Paddington. 

5.    SOLTHWAKK. 

The  old  Borough  of  Southwark,  including  the  Mint  and  Manor  of  Suffolk  ;  the 
several  parishes  of  Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  and  Christ  Church  ;  and  the  Clink 
Liberty  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Saviour. 

6.  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  several  divisions  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Tower  division  of 
Ossulstone  Hundred. 

7.  Wkstminster. 

The  old  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  and  the  Duchy  Liberty. 

8.  Greenwich. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  Royal  Arsenal  Canal  at  Woolwich  joins  the  River 
Thames,  along  the  said  canal  to  the  southern  extremity  thereof,  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Ordnance  Storekeeper's  house ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  of  a  stile  in  the  footpath  from  Woolwich  to  Plum- 
stead  Common,  over  Sand  Hill,  to  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich  ;  thence 
southward,  along  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich  to  the  point  at  which 
the  same  meets  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Charlton  ;  thence  westward  along 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Charlton  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  turns  south- 
ward, near  the  Dover-road;  thence  along  the  Dover-road  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  westward  along  the  boundary  of 
the  parish  of  Greenwich  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  turns  abruptly  to  the 
south,  close  by  the  Dover-road  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  westward 
along  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich  to  the  point  at  which  the  same 
meets  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford;  thence  southward  along 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  to  tli€  point  at  which  the  same 
meets  the  River  Thames ;  thence  along  the  River  Thames  to  the  point  first 
described. 

The  local  authorities  having  express  municipal  limits,  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  order  which  seemed  best  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  geo- 
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graphical  importance  and  relations  to  each  other.  But  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  adopt  an  arrangement  of  them  according  to  their  objects, 
by  means  of  which  we  may  arrive  at  some  conception  of  them  as  a 
whole,  leading  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  present  municipal  divisions 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  its  local  tax- 
ation. The  objects  of  municipal  government  in  London,  as  elsewhere 
in  England,  are — 1 .  Police  and  Justice;  2.  Public  Works  and  Buildings  ; 
and,  3.  Public  Instruction  and  Charity. 

I.  Police  ajid  Justice. — Tlie  Criminal  Justice  and  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis are  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government,  which  issues 
the  Commission  for  holding  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  Com- 
missions of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  the  Tower,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent ;  appoints  the  Police  Magistrates  ;  and  has  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  Police  Force,  through  the  agency  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Whitehall  Place.  The  only  exception  is  the  City,  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  police,  and  an  elective  magistracy,  who  take  an  inferior 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  as  now 
defined,  together  with  the  remainder  of  Middlesex,  the  parishes  of  Rich- 
mond and  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  a  considerable  tract  in  Essex  ;  that  of 
the  several  courts  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  is  coterminous  with  the 
counties  or  liberties  for  which  they  are  held ;  and  that  of  the  several 
police  courts  extends  through  the  districts  hereafter  described,  which  have 
been  severally  assigned  to  them,  in  the  City  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
and  withont  its  limits  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  For  administraive  pur- 
poses of  police  the  metropolis  is  subdivided  into  districts  indicated  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  City  by  the  Commissioner,  under  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  elsewhere  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  courts  at  Westminster  are 
the  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  most  resorted  to;  those  of  the  City,  pos- 
sessing unlimited  jurisdiction,  have  no  authority  beyond  its  limits ;  the 
several  Small  Debt  Courts  are  likewise  confined,  by  their  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  within  specific  bounds ;  but  the  county  courts  have  a  more 
general  application,  and  those  of  Middlesex  are  now  held  in  several  places, 
•with  an  enlarged  jurisdiction  and  improved  process. 

II.  Public  Works  and  Buildings. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  public 
works  are  in  the  hands  of  local  if  not  of  representative  authorities. 
The  drainage  is  divided  among  commissions  of  sewers,  issued  by  the 
Crown,  like  commissions  of  the  peace ;  the  streets  and  roads  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  parish  vestries,  local  boards  and  trusts,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Roads ;  the  supply  of  water  and  of  gas  by 
the  several  companies  is  also  a  matter  of  territorial  division  under 
monopoly  conventions  ;  districts  for  the  inspection  of  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  are  appointed  by  the  magistrates;  but  such  works  as 
markets,  exchanges,  approaches,  bridges,  cemeteries,  the  river  navi- 
gation, &c.  (in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  of  companies,  and  of  large 
proprietors)  have,  of  course,  no  reference  to  municipal  divisions. 

III.  Public  Instruction  and  Charity. — Public  instruction,  except  of 
paupers,  is  not  a  matter  of  mimicipal  provision  ;  but  the  division  of  the 
metropolis  for  poor-law  administration,  with  which  that  for  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  coincides,  is  one  of  paramount 
importance.  Its  largest  charitable  endowments  are  irrespective  of  locality  ; 
but  a  great  amount  of  gifts  is  devoted   to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  par- 
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ticul&r  parishes  and  places.  Owing  to  the  number  of  parishes  having 
local  Acts  for  the  management  of  their  poor,  and  other  causes,  however, 
the  metropolitan  system  of  parochial  relief  is  on  no  general  and  well 
organized  plan,  and  the  districts  in  use  are  irregular  in  the  extreme. 

I.  Police  and  Justice. 
Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

The  limit3  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  those 
assigned  to  the  several  sessions  of  the  peace,  have  already  been  described. 
But  the  divisions  for  the  purposes  of  the  Police  Courts,  and  tliose  for 
police  administration,  require  especial  notice. 

The  City  is  divided  into  six  police  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  station-house;  for  the  First  Division,  in  Moor-lane;  for  the  Second, 
in  Smithfield ;  for  the  Third,  in  Blackhorse-court ;  for  the  Fourth,  in 
Watling-street ;  for  the  Fifth,  by  the  Tower ;  and,  for  the  Sixth,  in 
Bishopsgate  Churchyard  ;  each  district  being  divided  into  sections, 
and  each  section  into  day  or  night  beats,  like  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  without  the  City.  The  area  occupied  by  these  districts  is,  as 
already  described,  only  600  acres;  and  their  population,  in  1841,  was 
only  123,752. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  into  police  districts  of 
the  whole  metropolis  without  the  City,  with  the  area,  population,  and 
station-houses  of  each.  The  districts  are  not  regarded  in  the  population 
abstract  of  the  recent  Census  ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  several 
parishes  are  divided,  when  not  wholly  included  in  one  or  other  of  them, 
has  therefore  been  made  the  subject  of  a  rough  estimate  upon  a  map  of 
the  several  districts.  The  wards  into  which  they  throw  the  metropolis 
are  convenient  for  forming  some  estimate  of  the  larger  divisions  for 
purposes  of  justice  and  public  works.  Attached  to  those  externally 
situated  are  dependent  rural  districts,  forming  integral  portions  of  them 
for  all  purposes  of  police,  and  extending  in  every  direction  to  a  dis- 
tance of  15  miles  from  Charing-cross,  or  rather  including  all  the  pa- 
rishes and  places  whose  churches  are  situated  within  that  distance. 

In  each  division  there  is  one  superintendent,  from  two  to  six  in- 
spectors, from  14  to  30  Serjeants,  and  a  number  of  men  varying  with 
the  exigencies  of  each  locality.  The  dependent  rural  districts  were 
attached  subsequently  to  the  first  organization  of  the  metropolitan  police, 
and  are  managed  without  any  increase  of  the  superintending  establish- 
ments. In  the  City,  and  in  many  other  localities,  the  inhabitants  still, 
however,  subscribe  to  maintain  a  number  of  private  watchmen,  under 
their  own  direction  and  control,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  more  familiar 
use  of  their  services,  and  a  feeling  of  greater  security  from  their  half 
domestic  character.  There  are  also  in  London  two  Societies,  which, 
through  philanthropic  motives,  form  a  voluntary  police  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  particular  statutes,  viz.,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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Division  of  the  Metropolis  without  the  City  among  the  several  Police  Districts ; 
showing  the  Parishes,  parts  of  Parishes,  and  Places,  included  in  each  Division  ; 
specifying,  in  regard  to  each  Parish,  its  approximate  Area,  Population,  and  the 
Estimated  Distance  of  the  Parish  Church  from  Charing-cross. 


Letter 

of 
Divisiou 


Locality. 


Parishes,  &p.  in  each 
Division. 


Esti- 
mated 
Area 


Estimated 

■D ^„       Distance  of 

PX      'het-ansh 
'    Church  from 
Ibll.  I      oharing 
Ciuss. 


Police  Stations. 


Whitehall , 


Westmiuster   . 


S.  James's  . 


Marylebone     , 


Holborn  .   . 


Covent- garden 


Finsbury 


St.  Margaret's,  piavt  of  (fiee  \ 
B.) f 

St.  Martin's,  part  of  (SeeF.) 
St.    James's,     Hyde      and  i 

Green  Parks I 

Buckingham  Palace   •   .    .  j 
Houses  of  Parliament    .  .j 


St.  Margaret's,  part  of  (See  I  \ 
A.) S\ 

St  John's 

St.  George's,  part  of  (See  C.) 

St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  part  of  7 
(SeeV.) 5 

Collegiate  Close  of  St.  Peter 


St.  James's,  Westminster     . 

St.  Ann's,  Soho 

St.  George's,  part  of  (See  B.") 
St.  Martin's,  part  of  (See  F.) 


St.  Mary-le-bone,  part   of) 

(See  E.) 5 

Paddington 


St.  George's,  Bloomsbury  . 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  andl 
St.  .Andrew's,  part  of  (See> 

F.) ^.   •   .  ) 

St.  Pancras,  part  of  (See  S.) 
St.  Giles's,  part  of  (See  F.)  , 
St.  Marv-le-bone,    part  o{\ 

(See  li.) 5 

Gray's-inn 


250 
200 


r,448 


380     28,000 

26,223 
30,000 

15,000 

231 

1,070     99,454 

165 
55 

400 

28 


648     96,831 


108,164  llfmile 
25,173     3  miles 


2,400    133,337 


16,981     i  of  a  mile 


22,897 


300 
50 

200 


29,763 
15,000 

30,000 

325 


5    114.966 


St.  Martin's,  part  of  (See  A.^ 
St.  Giles's,  part  of  [See  E.)  . 
St.  Clement  Danes  .  .  .  . 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  part  ) 

of  (See  E.) ] 

St.  Mary-le-Stvand  .  .  .  . 
St.  Paul,  Coveut-garden  .  . 
Precinct  of  the  Savoy  .  .  . 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls  .... 
Lincoln's-inn 


Clerkenwell.partof  (See  N.) 
St.  Luke,  part  of  (See  N.)  . 
St.  Sepulchre  Without  .  .  . 
Liberty  of  Saffrou-hill,  &c.  . 
Libert)  of  Norton  Folgate,  \ 
part  of  (See  H.)  .    .    .    .  j 

Charter  House 

Glasshouse-jard  Liberty  .   . 
Furnival's  and  Staple's  Inn 


13,500 
22,311 
15,459 


69,032 


50,000 

45,000 

4,B01 

9,455 

474 

185 

1,415 

245 


670    111,575 


li  mile  .   . 

I  of  a  mile 
i  a  mile  . 
i  a  mile  .   . 


11  mile  . 
2i  miles 
2  miles  . 
2  miles  . 

3  miles 


Great  Scotland- 
yard  . 
Whitehall. 
2,  Gardner' sdane. 


New  Way,  Tothill- 

street. 
Roberts-buildings. 
Ebury-square. 


Little  Vere-street, 
Piccadilly. 


Marylebone-lane. 
5,  Little  Harcourt- 

sireet. 
Hermitage-street, 

Paddington. 


George-street,    St. 

Giles's. 
Hunter-street, 
Brunswick-square. 


/■34,  Bow-street. 


Rosomonsfreet, 
\      Clerkenwell. 
j  Featherstunestreet, 
St.  Luke's. 


'  Besides  what  is  included  in  the  parisiies  of  St.M.utiu  and  St.  Margaret;  Ijein^'  portions  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  and  Paddington. 
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Divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District — continued. 
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Letter 

of 
Division 


I^ccality. 


Parishes,  &c.  ia  each 
Division. 


V>  liitcchapel 


Stepney 


Lamhetli  , 


Islington 


St.    Leonard,    Slioreditcli,  1 

part  of  (See  N.)  .    .   .   .3 
Christchutch,  Spitalfield-i 
St.  Matthew, B^thnal-','reen  V 

part  of  (See  K,  N.)  .  .  ) 
Whitechapel,  pan  of  (See  K  ) 
Trinity,  Minories    .... 

Tower'VVithin > 

Tower  Without 5 

St.Botolph  Without,  .\W-ate 

St.  Katlierine's 

Mile-end  New  Town,  part') 

of  (See  K.) ] 

Norton    Folgate,    part    of) 

(SeeG.) j 

Old  Artillery-ground  .... 


St.  John,  Hackney,  part  of") 
(SeeN.) i 

St.Matthew,  Bethnal-greeu,') 
part  of  (See  H,  N.)    .   .  ) 

Whitechapel,  pai  t  of  (See  H.) 

St.  George's,  East 

Mile-end  New  Town,  part 
of  (See  K.) 

Mile-end  Old  Town  .... 

Hamlet  of  RatclifiT.     .    .    . 

St.  Anc,  Limehoiise  .    .   . 

St.  John,  Wappini;  .   .    .   . 

St.  Paul's,  Shadweil     .    .    . 

All  Sainis,  Poplar  .... 

St.  Leonard,  Hromlev    .    . 

Stratford-le-Bow     . '.    .   . 


Christchurch,partof(SepD.) 
Lambeth,  part  of  (See  V.)  . 
St.  George,  part  of  (See  M.) 
Nenington,  part  of  (See  P.) 


St.  George,  pari  of      ... 

St.  John 

St.  Olave 

St.  Saviour  and  Clink  Li- 
berty    

St.  Thomas 

Christchurcli,  part  of  (See 
K.) 

Bermondsey 

Rotherhithe 


St.  Mary.  Stoke  NeniiigtoD 
St.    Leonard,     Shoreditch, ) 

part  of  (See  H.)  ...  5 
St.  Mary,  Islington  .... 
St.  John,  Hacknev  (See  K.) 
St.  Luke's,  part  of  (See  G.)  . 
Clerkenwell,  part  of  (See  G.) 
St.     Matthew,      Bethnal-   1 

green,  part  of  (Sec  H.K.)^ 


Esti- 
mated 
Area 


20 
70 
160 
140 

24 

32 
14 

30 

8 
6 


5G0 

20 
230 

2,100 


280 
38 
70 

* 

e20 

630 


4,568 


40 
640 
100 
230 


1,010 


400 


620 
690 


1,710 


Popu- 
lation, 
1841. 


Estimated 

Distance  of 

the  Parish 

Church  from 

Charing 

Cross. 


3,432 

20,436 
20,000 

30.000 

5:9 

n.107 

I     310 

3,627 

96 

325 

1,200 
1,558 


82,670 


771 
50,000 

4,053 
41,350 

51,308 

11,874 
19,337 

4,108 
10,060 
20,342 
6,154 

4,626 


223,983 


87,260 

36.000 
10,115 
6,745 

18,219 
1,759 

'  8,000 
34,947 
13,917 


129,702 


6.0 

600 

3,050 

3,280 

20 

40 

40 


4,490 

80,000 

53,690 

37,000 

4,829 

6,756 

4,058 


r,680    192,823 


31  miles 

3  miles  . 

Zi  miles 

3  miles  . 
3  miles   . 

>3;miles 

2i  miles 


3^  miles 
3  miles  . 


5J  miles 

3i  miles 

3  miles  . 
3i  miles 

!3^  miles 
4  miles 

4  miles  . 
5i  miles 
3+  miles 
3i  miles 
6^  miles 
bi  miles 

5  miles  . 


If  mile  . 
H  mile  . 
2  miles  . 
2i  miles 


2  miles  . 
2^  miles 
2  miles  . 

2  miles  . 

2  miles  . 

3  miles  . 
2|  miles 
ii  miles 


5  miles  . 

31  miles 

3  miles  . 
51  miles 
21  miles 
li  mile  . 

31  miles 


Police  Stations. 


pi- 


Church  street, 
,      tal  fields. 
'Denmark-street,  St 
George's  East. 


Devons-lane,  Brom- 
ley. 
^ Green     Bank   and 
I      King  David's 
lane,  Mile-end. 


Tower-street,  Wa- 
terloo-road. 

High-street,  near 
the  Old  Church. 


4,  Southwark 
Hridgeroad. 

Paradise-street, 
Rotherhithe. 


1  High  street,  KiDgs- 

Iland. 
Church-street, 
Hackney. 
)■  Robert-street,  Hox- 

Iton. 
Islington  green, 
Islington. 
J  Stoke  Newington. 


Acreage  incliuled  with  Mile-end,  *.-c. 
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Divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District — concluded. 


Letter 

(if 

Division 


Locality. 


U. 


Camberwell 


Greenwicli 


In  the  Outlying 
District. 


Humpstead 


T.  D. 


Parislies,  &e.  in  each 
Division. 


Wandsworth 


In  the  Outlying 
District. 


TliamesDivision 


CambeiAvell 

St.  Mary,  Newin^ton,  part  ) 

of(See  L.) 5 

ClaphaiE,  part  of  (SeeV.)  . 
.Streatham,  part  ot'CSee  V.) 
Norwood,  part  of,  Lambetli  7 

(See  L,  V.) j 


St.  Nicholas,  Di-ptford 
St.  Paul,  ditto  .... 
Greenwich 


:} 


Woolwich 

Plumstead 

Charlton 

I.ee 

Eltham,  with    Noltinyham 

hamlet 

Lewisham 

Kidbrook  Liberty    .   .    .   .   , 


Esti- 
mated 
Area 


4,570 

430 

70 
2,000 

500 


St.  P.incras 

St.  John,  Hampstead 


(,570 

1,700 
2,030 

840 
3,100 
1,250 
1,470 

4,280 

5,220 

480 


Popu- 
lation, 
1S41, 


39,868 
34,606 

2,106 

5,000 

5,888 


87, 4(18 

/  6,991 
1 18,626 
29,753 

25,785 
2,816 
2,635 
2,360 

2,310 

12,276 
597 


Estimated 

Distance  of 

the  Parish 

Church  from 

Charing 

Cros?. 


20,370    104,171 


2,300 
2,070 


100,000 
10.093 


4,370    110,093 

Kensington 2,680  \  26,834 

Hammersmith 2,140  1   13,453 

Chiswick 1  1,120  '     5,811 

Acton     . j  2,260  j     2,065 

I     8,200  i  48,763 


Putney  with  Koehampton     . 

Barnes 

VVaudsworlh 

Battersea  with  Penge  .  .  . 
Clapham,  part  of  (See  P.)  . 
Lambeth, part  of(See  L,  P.) 
Streath;im,  part  of  (See  P.) 

Fulham 

St,  Luke's.  Chelsea,  part  of  ) 

(SeeB.) 5 

Tooting 


Merton  .    . 
Wimbledon 


2,230 
320 
1,820 
3,020 
1,000 
2,500 
770 
1,820 

500 

680 

1,540 
3,7u0 


4,684 
1,41.1 
7,614 
6,S87 
10,000 
60,000 
994 
9,390 

25,179 

2,840 

1,914 
2,630 


3^  miles 

2^  miles 

6  miles  . 
0  miles   . 


.5i  miles 
5^  miles 
6  miles  . 

10  miles 
12  miles 
8{  miles 
8  miles 

10  miles 

7i  miles 


20,450    133,593 


li  mile  . 
5  miles   . 


3i  miles 
5  miles   . 
6i  miles 
7i  miles 


oi  miles 
6  miles   . 
6  miles  . 
4*  miles 

4  miles  . 
li  mile  . 
6  miles   . 

5  miles   . 

2|  miles 
7i  miles 

9  miles  . 
9  miles  . 


Police  Stations. 


Park  House,  Lock's- 
fields,  Walworth. 
Camberwell-greeu. 
Brixton-road. 


I  Blackheatli  road. 
^Woolwich. 
Lee  road. 


Highslreet,    High- 
gate. 
Kdgeware-road,    8 

mile-stona. 
52,    Albany-street, 

Regent's-park. 
Junciion-place, 

Kemish-town. 
Heath  street, 

Hampstead. 
52,  Salisbury-street, 

Portmaumarki  t. 
Phuenix-street,    So- 

mer's-town. 


Kensington. 
Hammersmith. 
.  Brentford. 
Acton   (occasion- 
ally). 


The  Plain,  Wands 

worth. 
Milmau's  row, 

Chelsea. 
Clapham-commou. 
/"Salvador,    Lower 
Tooting. 
Merton. 
)  Priest-bridge, 
I      Barnes. 


Wap])ing   and 
blackwall,  with 
the  Thanes. 

"  Port  Mahun,"  ly- 
ing otf  Strand- 
lane. 
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From  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  police  court 
jurisdictions,  contained  in  the  Orders  in  Council,  it  appears  that — 

1.  The  Boxo-street  Police  Court  includes  under  its  jurisdiction  the 
Whitehall  and  Covent-garden  Police  Divisions  (A  and  F),  with  the 
exception  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  first,  and  the  western  part  of  south  St. 
Giles's  in  the  second. 

2.  The  Queen-square  Police  Court. — The  Westminster  Division  (B), 
and  the  parish  of  Chelsea. 

3.  The  Marlborough- street  Police  Court. — The  St.  James's  Division 
(C),  together  with  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  White- 
hall Division  (A),  and  the  western  extremity  of  south  St.  Giles's,  in 
the  Covent-garden  Division  (F). 

4.  The  Marytebone  Police  Court. — The  Marylebone  and  Hampstead 
Divisions  (D  and  S),  with  the  remainder  of  the  parish  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone, and  a  small  portion  of  St.  Pancras,  lying  west  of  Tottenham -court- 
road. 

5.  The  Hatlon-garden  Police  Court.  — The  Holborn  Division  (E), 
with  the  exception  of  all  portions  of  St.  Marylebone,  and  of  St.  Pancras, 
west  of  Tottenham-court-road  ;  the  Islington  Division  (N),  excepting 
all  parts  of  Hackney  and  Shoreditch  ;  and  the  Finsbury  Division  (G), 
excepting  any  part  of  St.  Luke's. 

6.  The  Worship-street  Police  Court. — The  remainder  of  the  Islington 
and  Finsbury  Divisions  (N  and  G),  together  with  Bethnal  green, 
Spitalfields,  Mile  end  New  Town,  and  the  Old  Artillery  Ground,  in  the 
Whitechapel  and  Stepney  Divisions  (H  and  K). 

7.  The  Lambeth- sir  eel  Police  Court. — The  W^hitechapel  Division 
(H),  with  the  exception  above-mentioned,  and  the  whole  of  the  Stepney 
Division  (U),  with  the  exception  of  the  places  below  enumerated  as 
being  attached  to  the  Thames  Police  Court. 

8.  The  Thames  Police  Court.  —  Part  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  in 
the  East,  the  hamlets  of  Ratcliffe  and  Mile-end  Old  Town,  and  the 
parishes  of  Bow,  Bromley,  and  Poplar,  all  in  the  Stepney  Division  (K). 

9.  The  Union  Hall  Police  Court.- — The  Lambeth,  Southwark,  and 
Caniberwell  Divisions  (L,  M,  and  P),  together  with  Bermondsey,  in 
the  Greenwich  Division  (R). 

10.  The  Greenwich  Police  Court.  — The  Greenwich  Division  (R), 
with  the  exception  of  Bermondsey,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  outlying 
parishes  of  Lee  and  Lewisham. 

n.  The  Woolwich  Police  Court. — The  remainder  of  the  metropolitan 
parishes  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

12.  The  Hammersmish  Police  Court. — The  Kensington  Division  (T), 
with  the  exception  of  the  parishes  of  Paddington  on  the  east,  and 
Ealing,  including  New  Brentford,  on  the  west,  but  with  the  addition  of 
Fulliam,  in  the  Wandsworth  Division  (V). 

13.  TheJVandsworth  Police  Court. — The  Wandsworth  Division  (V), 
with  the  exception  of  Fulham,  but  with  the  addition  of  Wimbledon  and 
Merton. 

The  following  are  the  boundaries  as  expressly  described  by  the 
Orders  in  Council : — ■ 

Bow-street  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  following 
boundary  (that  is  to  say),  Irom  the  river  Thames  at  the  Temple  stairs 
westward  along  the  said  river  to  the  north  side  of  Westminster  bridge; 
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thence  along  the  centre  of  Bridge-street  in  a  straight  line  to  and  along 
the  centre  of  Great  George-street  to  Storey's  Gate ;  thence  along  the 
boundary  line  of  St.  James's  Park  to  Buckingham  Gate;  thence  along 
the  centre  of  StafFord-row  to  and  along  the  centre  of  Arabella-place,  of 
Lower  Grosvenor-place,  to  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  thence  eastward  along 
the  boundary  of  the  Green  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  (including  St. 
James's  palace),  to  the  west  side  of  Spring  Gardens  ;  thence  along  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  Trafalgar-square  to  St.  Martin's  lane;  thence 
northward  along  the  centre  thereof,  and  of  Upper  St.  Martin's-lane ;  of 
Little  St.  Andrew's-street  (including  the  Seven  Dials),  of  Great  St. 
Andrew's-street ;  and  of  King-street  to  Broad-street ;  thence  eastward 
along  the  centre  thereof  to  and  along  the  centre  of  High  Holborn  to  the 
boundary  of  the  City  of  London,  and  thence  southward  along  the  said 
boundary  to  the  Temple  stairs  aforesaid. 

Queen-square  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  following 
boundary  (that  is  to  say),  from  the  south-west  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge  in  a  Ime  running  westward  along  the  centre  of  Bridge-street  to 
and  along  the  centre  of  Great  George-street  to  Storey's  Gate;  thence 
along  the  boundary  line  of  St.  James's  Park  to  Buckingham  Gate  ; 
thence  along  the  centre  of  Stafford  row,  of  Arabella-place,  of  Lower 
Grosvenor-place,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  to  Hyde  Park  Corner;  thence 
westward  along  the  Knightsbridge-road ;  thence  south-westward  along 
the  centre  of  Queen's-buildings,  Brompton-row,  and  of  M ichael's- place  ; 
thence  along  the  Fulham-road  to  Sandford  Bridge ;  thence  southward 
along  the  Kensington  Canal  to  the  river  Thames  ;  thence  eastward  along 
the  said  river  to  the  south  side  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

Marlboroiigh-street  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the 
following  boundary  (that  is  to  say),  from  the  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde 
Park,  on  the  Uxbridge-road,  in  a  line  running  eastward  along  the 
centre  of  the  said  load,  of  Oxford-street,  of  High-street,  St.  Giles's,  and 
of  Broad-street  to  King-street;  thence  southward  along  the  centre  of 
King-street,  and  of  Great  St.  Andrew-street,  of  Upper  St.  Martin's-lane, 
and  of  St.  Martin's-lane  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Trafalgar-square  ; 
thence  (including  the  area  of  the  said  square)  to  the  south-west  corner 
thereof;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west  side  of  Spring  Gardens; 
thence  along  the  boundary  of  the  St.  James's  and  Green  Parks  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner;  theuce  along  the  Knightsbridge-road  to  the  park  gate 
opposite  the  Camden  Arms  public  house ;  thence  along  the  boundary  of 
Kensington  Gardens  (including  Kensington  palace  and  the  said  gar- 
dens) to  the  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  said  Uxbridge-road. 

Mariflehone  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  following 
boundary  (that  is  to  say),  on  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  at  Vic- 
toria Gate,  Hyde  Park,  and  extending  eastward  along  the  centre  of  the 
Uxbridge-road,  and  of  Oxford-street ;  thence  northward  along  the  centre 
of  Tottenham-court-road  to  the  New-road  ;  thence  north-eastward  along 
the  centre  thereof  to  Maiden-lane  to  the  North  Cemetery  ;  thence  south- 
westward  to  and  including  Kilburn  Wells  ;  thence  south  to  Westbourne- 
green  (including  the  same),  and  to  the  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 

Hatton-garden  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  follow'- 
ing  boundary  (that  is  to  say),  from  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London 
on  Holborn  Hill,  in  a  line  running  westward  along  the  centre  of  Hol- 
born, of  Broad-street  and  of  High-street ;  thence  northward  along  the 
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centre  of  Tottenham-court-road  to  the  New-road  ;  thence  north-eastward 
along  the  centre  thereof  to  Maiden-lane ;  thence  northward  along  the 
centre  of  Maiden-lane  to  Hornsey-lane ;  thence  eastward  to  Stamford 
Hill ;  thence  southward  to  and  along  Stoke  Newington,  High-street ; 
thence  to  and  along  the  centre  of  the  Kingsland-road  to  the  Regent's 
Canal  ;  thence  westward  along  the  same  to  the  New  River ;  thence 
southward  along  the  centre  of  Goswell-street  to  Charterhouse-square ; 
thence  along  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  corner  of 
Hattou-garden,  Holborn  Hill. 

Worship-street  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  following 
boundary  (that  is  to  say)  from  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London,  at 
the  corner  of  Goswell-street,  running  northward  along  the  centre  of  the 
same,  to  the  City-road ;  thence  along  the  centre  of  Duncan-terrace  to 
the  Regent's  Canal ;  thence  eastward  along  the  same  to  the  Kingsland- 
road  ;  thence  northward  along  the  centre  thereof,  and  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, High- street,  to  Stamford  Hill;  thence  south-eastward  toLeaBridge; 
thence  along  the  Hackney  Cut,  to  Old  Ford-road;  thence  westward 
along  the  centre  thereof,  to,  and  including  Bethnal-green  ;  thence  south- 
ward along  Dog-row;  thence  westward  to  Spitalfields,  along  the  centre 
of  Princes-street  and  Wentworth-street,  to  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
London,  at  the  corner  of  the  said  last-mentioned-street ;  and  thence 
along  the  said  City  boundary  to  the  corner  of  Goswell-street. 

Lambeth-street  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  fol- 
lowing boundary  (that  is  to  say),  from  the  Tower-stairs,  on  the  river 
Thames,  in  a  line  running  northward  along  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  the  ccrner  of  "Wentworth-street ;  thence  eastward  along  the 
centre  thereof,  and  of  Old  Montague-street,  Princes-street,  and  North- 
ampton-street, to  Cambridge-road;  thence  northward  along  the  centre 
thereof  to  Old  Ford  Bridge ;  thence  to  and  along  Old  Ford-road, 
to  and  including  Bow,  and  thence  to  the  river  Lea ;  thence  south- 
ward along  the  river  Lea  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  East  India 
Dock ;  thence  westward  along  the  centre  of  the  East  India  Dock-road, 
and  of  the  Commercial-road  to  the  corner  of  Cannon-street-road  ;  thence 
southward  along  the  centre  thereof,  and  of  Cannon-street  to  Ratcliffe 
Highway  ;  thence  westward  along  the  centre  of  the  same  and  of  Parsons'- 
street  to  East  Smithfield ;  thence  southward  to  and  along  the  centre  of 
Nightingale-lane  to  Hermitage  Dock;  thence  w-estward  along  the 
boundary  of  the  river  Thames  to  Tower- stairs,  including  the  Tower  of 
London  and  the  Liberty  thereof;  "  also  the  space  within  the  boundary 
line  hereinafter  named  (that  is  to  say),  a  line  running  northward  from 
the  said  river  Thames,  at  Hermitage-dock,  along  Nightingale-lane,  to 
East  Smithfield;  thence  eastward  along  the  centre  of  East  Smithfield, 
Parsons'-street,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  High-street,  Shad  well,  to  Fox's- 
lane  ;  thence  southward,  along  the  centre  of  the  said  lane,  to  the  river 
Thames,  at  tlie  eastern  entrance  of  the  London  Docks  aforesaid ;  and 
thence  westward  along  the  line  of  the  said  river  to  Hermitage  Dock 
aforesaid." 

Thames  Police  Court. — The  space  included  in  the  following  boundary 
(that  is  to  say),  from  the  river  Thames,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
London  Docks,  in  a  line  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  said 
entrance  to  Fo\'s-lane ;  thence  northward  along  the  centre  thereof  to 
High-street,  Shadwell ;  thence  westward  along  the  centre  thereof,  and  of 
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RatclifFe  Highway,  to  Cannon-street ;  thence  northward  along  the  centre 
of  Cannon-street,  Cannon-street-road,  and  the  New-road,  to  the  White- 
chapel-road  ;  thence  eastward  along  the  centre  of  the  said  road,  and  of 
Mile  End-road,  to  Grove-road ;  thence  northward  along  the  centre 
thereof  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway ;  thence  eastward  along  the 
northern  line  of  the  said  railway  to  the  river  Lea;  thence  southward 
along  the  said  last-mentioned  river  to  the  river  Thames ;  and  thence 
westward  along  the  boundary  of  the  said  river  Thames  to  the  said 
eastern  entrance  of  the  London  Docks  aforesaid. 

Union  Hall  Police  Court. — The  space  included  within  the  following 
boundary  (that  is  to  say),  from  Dockhead,  in  a  line  running  northward 
to  the  river  Thames  ;  thence  westward  along  the  said  river  to  Waterloo 
Bridge  ;  thence  southward  to  Vauxhall  Bridge ;  thence  south-eastward 
to  and  along  the  New-road,  and  Bridge-street,  to  the  Oval  at  Kennington  ; 
thence  to  and  along  the  New  Camberwell-road ;  thence  eastward  to  and 
along  Church-street,  Camden-terrace,  Paradise-place,  and  High-street, 
and  thence  to  Ebenezer-place  ;  thence  northward  to  and  along  Pomeroy- 
street,  to  the  Dover-road;  thence  to  and  along  the  Kent-road  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  parishes  of  Rotherhithe  and  Bermondsey  ; 
and  thence  along  the  said  boundary  to  the  river  Thames,  and  thence 
along  the  river  to  Dockhead  aforesaid. 

Greenwich  Police  Court. — The  parishes  of  Greenwich,  St.  Nicholas 
Deptford,  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  Deptford  which  is  within  the  county  of 
Kent;  the  parishes  of  Lewisham  and  Lea,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  and 
Rotherhithe ;  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  Deptford  which  is  within  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  the  hamlet  of  Hatcham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Woolwich  Police  Court. — The  parishes  of  Plumstead,  AVoolwich, 
Charlton,  Eltham,  the  liberty  of  Kidbrooke,  and  the  hamlet  of  Notting- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Ha?nmers7nith  Police  Court. — The  parishes  of  Fulham  and  Kensington 
(including  so  much  of  Brompton  as  has  not  been  assigned  by  any  Order 
in  Council  to  the  police  court,  called  "  Queen-square  Police  Court," 
and  such  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  as  adjoins  the 
hamlet  of  Hammersmith,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea, 
commonly  called  Kensall-green,  situate  to  the  north  side  of  the  said 
parish  of  Kensington),  the  hamlet  of  Hammersmith ;  and  the  parishes 
of  Acton  and  Chiswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

fVanclsxcorth  Police  Court. — The  parishes  of  Wandsworth,  Putnev, 
Battersea,  Tooting,  Merton,  Wimbledon,  Roehampton,  Barnes,  and 
Clapham,  together  with  so  much  of  the  parish  of  Streatham  as  comprises 
Upper  Tooting  and  Balham  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Ciril  Jurisdiction. 

The  local  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  metropolis,  besides  the 
Palace  Court,  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  with  its  improved  juris- 
diction, the  Mayor's  and  SheriflPs'  Courts  in  the  "  City,"  and  the  Bailiff's 
Court  of  Record  in  the  "  Borough,"  are  the  Courts  of  Conscience  or 
Courts  of  Requests.  These  are  the  only  courts  for  which  the  metropolis 
is  nearly  throughout  divided  into  districts.  Tlie  most  ancient  is  that  of 
the  "  City,"  and  its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  central  district.     Next  after  this  was  established  the  Court  of  Re- 
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quests  for  Southwark,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Half  Hundred  of  Brixton.  On  the  west  it  meets  that  of 
the  Wandsworth  Court  of  Requests,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Half  Hundred  of  Brixton,  and  on  the  east  that  of  the  Green- 
wich Court,  which  comprises  the  Kentish  portion  of  the  metropolis.  To 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  without  the  city's  limits,  the  western  portion  of 
the  town  is  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Court  of 
Requests  ;  the  eastern,  under  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  and  the  north- 
eastern, under  that  of  an  old  manorial  court,  regulated  by  charter  and 
statute,  whicii  is  held  at  Hackney. 

II.  Public  "Works. 
Sewerage. 

For  the  purposes  of  drainage,  the  metropolis  is  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  seven  different  Commissions  of  Sewers,  the  limits  assigned 
to  each  of  which  are  hereinafter  stated.  The  sums  expended  give  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  yearly  income  of  these  Commissions, 
which  generally  make  their  levies  at  intervals  of  several  years,  so  that 
the  returns  of  any  one  year  afford  but  very  imperfect  data  for  estimating 
their  average  income.  The  direct  taxation  for  sewers  thus  estimated, 
appears  to  be  little,  if  anything,  short  of  100,000/.  per  annum. 

The  details  relating  to  the  drainage  of  the  town,  originally  comprised 
in  this  paper,  will  now,  however,  be  found  in  the  following,  on  the 
Sewerage  of  the  Metropolis,  which  the  writer  was  requested  to  prepare 
against  the  meeting  of  the  18th  of  March  last,  in  enlargement  of  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  now  so 
anxiously  fixed. 

Paving,  Lighting,  and  Cleansing. 

Every  portion  of  the  metropolis  is  necessarily  included  under  some 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  ;  but  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  such  trusts  as  are  not  parochial,  we  are  without  any  informa- 
tion whatever.  Their  income  and  expenditure  are  equally  unknown,  and 
a  great  service  would  be  rendered  by  any  member  of  Parliament  who 
should  move  for  returns  in  detail,  by  which  means  the  proceedings 
of  the  whole  would  be  brought  under  public  cognizance.  Some  idea 
of  the  vast  sums  which  annually  pass  through  their  hands  may  be  formed 
from  the  cost  of  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  in  the  city  alone,  for 
which  the  sum  raised  by  rates,  in  the  year  ended  September,  1842,  was 
35,098/.  2s.  6d.,  and  the  sum  expended  41,945/.  6s.  Id.  Supposing 
that  the  average  expenditure  on  these  objects  in  tiie  rest  of  the  metropolis 
were  only  one-half  what  it  is  in  the  city,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
it  would  amount  to  no  less  than  329,500/.,  making  a  total  in  the  metro- 
polis of  about  371,500/ ;  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated  at  400,000/. 

Supply  of  Water. 

The  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  by  nine  principal  and  two 
smaller  companies,  whose  districts  of  supply  are  described  below.  Sub- 
joined is  also  a  table  of  the  water  rental  of  the  eight  largest,  and  of  their 
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expenditure,  in  1833,  as  returned  to  Parlianrjent  in  the  year  following. 
Supposing  that  the  ninth  of  any  magnitude,  viz.,  the  Kent  Waterworks, 
to  have  had  a  water  rental  equal  to  that  of  the  Southwark  Waterworks, 
the  total  water  rental  of  the  principal  works,  in  1833,  must  have  been 
about  292,400/.;  and,  supposing  the  water  rental  in  1843  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  metropolis  in  1841,  that  the 
water  rental  of  1833  did  to  its  population  in  1831,  we  find  the  probable 
amount  of  last  year's  water  rental  to  have  been  344,238/. 

New  River  Water  works. — All  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames 
from  Chai'ing-Cross,  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  the  Hampstead-road 
on  the  west,  to  the  Tower,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Kingsland-road,  with 
Dalston,  on  the  east. 

East  London  Waterworks. — All  those  portions  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  suburbs  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  City,  Shoreditch,  the  Kingsland- 
road,  and  Dalston,  together  with  outlying  hamlets  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  as  far  as  West  Ham. 

Chelsea  Waterworks. — The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster;  and  the  contiguous  suburban  parishes  and  places,  which 
lie  to  the  south  and  west  of  Charing-Cross,  Pall-Mall,  St.  James's-street, 
Park-lane,  and  the  Uxbridge  road,  as  far  as  Kensington  Palace,  Bromp- 
ton,  and  Chelsea. 

Grand  Junction  Waterworks. — The  great  square  of  town  included 
by  Oxford-street,  Princes-street,  St.  James's  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and 
Hyde  Park  ;  the  Park-square  districts,  between  the  Edgeware-road,  the 
Uxbridge-road,  and  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  a  considerable  district  in 
the  angle  between  the  western  end  of  Oxford-street,  and  the  southern  end 
of  the  Edgeware-road. 

West  Middlesex  TFatericorks. — All  lying  west  of  the  Tottenham 
Court-road  and  the  Hampstead-road,  and  north  of  Oxford-street,  the 
Edgeware-road,  and  the  Regent's  Canal,  from  the  point  at  which  the 
latter  reaches  it  westward,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  angle 
formed  by  Oxford-street  and  the  Edgeware-road,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks.  Likewise  Bayswater,  and  the  suburban 
parishes  of  Kensington,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and  Chiswick. 

Southwark  Waterworks. — The  greater  part  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark. 

Lambeth  Waterworks. — A  large  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Lambeth, 
Newington,  and  Bermondsey. 

South  London.,  or  Vawxhall  Waterworks. — The  outer  portions  of  the 
metropolis,  south  of  the  Thames,  and  east  of  the  Ravensbourne. 

Kent  Waterworks. — Parts  of  the  parishes  of  Rotherhithe,  Deptford, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Nicholas  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich. 

Hampstead  Waterworks. — These  are  old  works  which  supply  a  small 
district  about  Kentish  Town. 

Paddington  Waterworks. — These  are  some  springs  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  London's  estate,  which  supply  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  several  Water  Companies  of  the 
Metropolis,  in  the  Year  1833.* 

Receipts. 

£.  s.  d. 

New  River 104,909  6  4 

East  London 53,001  10  0 

Chelsea 22,900  0  0 

Grand  Junction 20,154  9  0 

West  Middlesex 4'), 500  0  0 

Southwark 7,850  0  0 

Lambeth 14,808  0  0 

South  London 9,000  0  0 

Kent 

£2S4,lf>9  5  4 

Expenditure. 

£.  s.  d. 

New  River     . CI,  163  1  3 

East  London  (besides  31,717/.  2?.  6(/.  on)      ,,   r.r,r.  ^  ^ 

extraordinary  works) J  ' 

Chelsea 17,9S1  0  0 

Grand  Junction  (exclusive  of  reseive  and)      ■■,    r.r.r.  ,-.  « 

filtration) J  ' 

West  Middlesex  (exclusive  of  reserve)      .       18,000  0  0 

Southwark . . 

Lambeth 6,500  0  0 

South  London 4,000  0  0 

Kent 

£133,724  1  3 


III.  Public  Instruction  and  Charity. 

Parochial  Endowments  and  Assessmetits. 

The  statistics  of  Public  Instruction  and  Charity  in  the  metropolis,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  left  to  parochial  endowments  and  poor  law  assess- 
ments, are  contained  in  the  following  tables.  But,  besides  the  sums 
which  there  appear,  general  charities  to  the  amount  of  297,946/.  1  Is.  1 1  ^d. 
per  annum,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
are  vested  in  the  corporation  and  other  trustees,  including  the  gifts  vested 
in  the  Companies,  and  the  Royal  or  Corporation  Hospitals.  Of  this 
amount,  70,655/.  16^.  5d.  is  expended  upon  educational  purposes;  and 
227,291/.  Is.  6^d.  in  the  relief  of  physical  suffering  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tress in  various  forms.  We  have,  however,  no  complete  statements  of 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  Corporation  and  the  several  Companies,  which 
are  very  large;  of  the  noble  voluntary  charities  of  the  metropolis,  of 
general  application ;  and  of  the  numerous  voluntary,  parochial,  and  con- 
gregational charities. 

*  Abstracted  from  Returns  contaiaed  in  the  Reports  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
the  Metropolis  in  1834. 
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Number  of  House's  and  Inhabitants,  annual  Value  of  the  Charitable  Bequests, 
and  Amount  annuulli/  expended  in  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  each  Parish  of  the 
Metropolis  without  the  City ;  derived  from  the  Census  of  1841,  the  Returns 

1 1  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1842,  and  the 
Abstract  of   the   Charity   Commissioners'  Reports,   printed  for   Parliament 

12  1843. 


Names  of  Parishes,  Piecincu,  and   Places, 
'irran';e(i   in    the  order  nf  their  I'liion  for 
ihesup|ior'  of.thePimr,  aad  the  Keuistra- 
t  ion  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Houses 
Iidirtbited, 

Uninha- 

biied,  and 

ISuildiui;, 

1841.' 

Inha- 
bitants, 
1841. 

Annual  Value 
of  the  Cliaritable 
Bequests  to  the 
several  Parishes. 

Amount  ex- 
pended out  of  the 
Rates  for  the 
Relief,  &c.,  of 
the  Poor, 
1842. 

I.    Wksp  DlSTRIC  IS. 

\{u.')  Kensington  Union  ; 

(Which  at   first    included  Chelsea, 
now  separated  from  it.) 

Fulham 

Hammersmith 

Kensington,  St.  Mary  Abbotts 
Paddingtoa 

1,530 
1,695 
2,637 
4,090 

9,319 
13,453 
26,834 
25,173 

£.       S.      d. 

678  15     3 
683  10  10 
576  11     0 
171  18     0 

£.       s. 

3,023  18 
4,460  10 
7,595  1(J 
3,713  12 

Total      .... 

9,952 

74,779 

2,110  15     1 

18,793  10 

](/'.)   CAfAvn  Parish: 
(A-cting  separately  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
St.  Luke  Chelsea 

5,936 

JO, 179 

78     0  10 

13,976  18 

'2.   St.  George  Hanover-square  Pa- 
rish : 
(Xot  in  union;  having  a  local  Act 
for  the  poor.) 
St.  George's 

8,154 

66,453 

311     3     0 

16,100     4 

3.    Ifestmins/tr,  City  : 
(Not  in  union ;  having  a  local  Act 
for  the  poor.) 

St.  Margaret 

St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Close  of  the  CoUe^^iate  Church  of 
St.  Peter.      .    ' , 

3,467 
3,197 

35 

30,258 
26,223 

231 

8.654  17     8 
'    12     0     0 

[     9,106  IS 

Total      .... 

6,699 

56,712 

8,666   17     8 

•• 

A.   St.  Martiti-in-the- Fields  Parish  : 
(Acting    separately  under  the   Poor 
Law  Coirrmissioners.) 

2,512 

25,190 

2,314  19     8 

11,321     0 

5     St.  James's  Parish  : 
(  Not  in  union  ;  having  a   local  Act 
for  the  poor.) 
St.  James 

3,713 

37,398 

1,987  10  10 

10,567     4 

Total  of  AYest  Dibtricts    .      . 

36,966 

300,711 

15,469     7     1 

79,865  14 

1844.]  of  the  Metropolis. 

Number  of  Houses  and  inhabitants,  ^c.  —conlinued. 
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Houses 

Amount  ex- 

Niimt's  of  Pal■i^hes,   Precincts,   and   Places, 

Inhabited, 

Inha- 
bitants, 
1841. 

Annual  Value 

pended  out  of  the 

a  1- ranged   in    tlie  order  of  tlieir   Union  for 

Uninha- 

of the  Ch 

aritable 

Rates  for  the 

the  si:pport  of  llie   Poor,  and  the  Rcgislia- 

bited,  and 

Bequest 

to  the 

R-liif,  &c,of 

tion  of  ISirtlis,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Building, 

seviral  Parishes. 

the  Poor, 

18-;l. 

134-2. 

II.  XoRTii  Dlstricts. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£       «. 

6.    St.  Marylehone  Parish  : 

(Not  ill  union;  havinj;  a  local  Act 

for  the  poor.) 

St.  Maryletone 

14,945 

138,164 

2 

10 

0 

41,476     8 

7.   St.  Pancras  Parisli : 

(Not  ill  union  ;  having  a  local  Act 

for  the  pour.) 

St.  Pancras 

15,474 

129,703 

152 

7 

0 

28.514  16 

8.  Islington  Purisfi  : 

(Not  HI  union  ;  having  a  local   Act 

for  the  poor.) 

St.  Mary  Islington        .... 

9,115 

55,690 

962 

11 

11 

8,692   10 

9.  Hackney  Union : 

St.  John  Hackney 

2,103 

37,771 

2,950 

17 

8 

11,796     0 

St.  Mary  Stoke  Newington 

737 

4,490 

93 

16 

8 

1,344     8 

Total      .... 

2,i:40 

42,261 

3,044 

14 

4 

13,140     8 

Total  of  North  Districts  .      . 

42,374 

365,878 

4,162 

3 

3 

91,824     2 

III.  Central  Districts. 

10.  Si.     Giles- in-f he- Fields    and    St. 

George  Bloomsbury  Parishes  : 

(Having  jointly  a  h)cal  Act  for  the 

poor.) 

St.  Giles's-in-tht-Fields     . 

2,986 

37,311 

I      828 

8 

1 

14,582  -10 

St.  George  Bloomsbury      .      .      . 

2,188 

16,981 

Total      .      ... 

5,174 

54,292 

•• 

•• 

1 1 .  Strand  Union  ; 

St.  Anne  S;)ho 

1.446 

16,480 

53 

0 

0 

4,698  18 

St.  Clement  Danes  .      .      .      •      . 

1,490 

15,459 

4,853 

0 

0 

6,716     5 

St.  Mary-le-Strand        .... 

241 

2,520 

105 

0 

0 

8,884     8 

St.  Paul  Covent-garden     . 

G99 

5,718 

266 

0 

0 

2,160  11 

Precinct  of  the  Savoy  .... 

64 

414 

.. 

118  14 

Liberty  of  the  Rolls     .... 

378 

2,565 

989     9 

Barnard's,    Clement's,    Clifford's' 

Thavie's,   Serjeant's   and    New  ^ 

1  000 

1,023 

Inns,  with  the  Inner  and  Middle 

Temple 

Total      .... 

5,218 

44,179 

5,277 

0 

0 

23,568     5 

\2.  Ho/born  Union: 

St.  Andrew  Without,  or  above  the' 
Bars,  and  St.  George  the  Martyr, 

2,305 

21,4381 
7,897/ 

242 

10 

0 

6,756  11 

773 

Carried  forward     . 

3,073 

29,335 

242 

10 

0 

6,756  11 

138  Municipal  Statistics 

Number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants,  t^-c— continued. 
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Names  of  Paris'ies,  Precincts,  and  Places, 
arranged   in   the  order  of  their  Union  for 
the  support  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Re{;istra- 
tion  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Dcatlis. 

Houses 
Inhaliited, 

Uninha- 
bited, and 
Huildin?, 
1841. 

Inha- 
bitants, 

1841. 

Annual  Valui^ 
of  the  Charitable 
Hequests  to  the 
several  Parishes. 

Amount  ex- 
pended out  of  the 
Kates  for  the 
Relief,  &c.,  of 
the  Poor, 
1«42. 

III.   CiiNTRAl.  DiSXiucT  — continued. 

Brought  forward  . 
SafTron-hill,   Hatton-garden,  Ely-) 

rents,  and  Ely-place  ...      .  j 
Furnival's,  Gray's,  Lincoln's  and 

Staple's  Inns 

Charter  House 

3,078 
967 

374 

1 

1:9,335 

9,455 

677 

185 

£.        .s.    d. 
242    10      0 

£.       5. 
6,756   11 
2,224     I 

Total       .... 

4,419 

39,652 

242  10     0 

8,980  12 

13.    Clerkenwell  Parishes  ; 

(Not  in  union  ;  having  jointly  a  local 
Act  fur  the  poor.) 
St.  James  and   St.  John  Cleiken-) 
well 1 

7,212 

56,756 

659  16     2 

13,225    4 

14.   St.  Luke  Middlesex  Parish  : 
(Not  in  union ;  having  a   local   Act 
for  the  poor.) 
St.  Luke  Middlesex      .... 

6,385 

49,829 

1,676     3    8 

15,204  13 

15.  East    London     Union,   (as   already  1 
given) / 

5,039 
2,903 

39,653 

.. 

15,994  12 

16,  IVest  London    Union,    (as  already  1 
given) J 

28,571 

11,396  11 

17.    City  of  London   Union,  (as  already) 
given) './ 

9,575 

55,920 

49,797     7 

18.  St.  Sepulchre  Middlesex  Parish  : 
(Not  in  union  ;   having  a  local  Act 
for  the  pnor.) 
St.  Sepulchre,  without  Newgate,) 
and  without  the  City      .      .      .  j 

563 

4,801 

1,552  12 

Total  of  Central  Districts      . 

46,518 

373,653 

8,683  17  11 

154,302  12 

IV^.  East  Districts. 

19.  Shorediich  Parish  : 

(Not  in  union ;  having  a  local  Act 
for  the  poor.) 
St.  Leonard  Shoreditch      .      .      . 

13,297 

83,432 

4,489     7     6 

20,430     5 

(Acting   separately  under  the  Poor 

Law  Commissioners.) 

St.  Matthew  Bethnal-green     . 

74,088 

650     7     6 

14,019     8 

2 1 .    Whitechapel  Union  : 

St.   Boiolph  without  Aldgate,  or) 

Eas.t  Smithfield j 

Christchurch  Spitalfields    .      . 

487 
2,451 

3,627 
20,436 

323  14     8 

2,243     7 
4,978     7 

Carried  foiwavd    . 

2,938 

24,063 

323  14     8 

7,221    14 

1844.] 
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Houses 

Amount  ex- 

Names  of  Parislies,  Piecincts,   and   Places, 

Inhabited. 

Inha- 
bitants, 
1841. 

Annual  Value      | 

jeniiedoutof  thu 

avvaDj-ed  in  the  'order  of  Uieir  Union   for 

Uninha- 

of the  Charita 

ble 

Rates  for  the 

the  support  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Registra- 

bited, and 

Bequests  to  the 

Relief.  &c.,  of 

tion  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Building, 

several  Parishes. 

llie  Poor, 

1841. 

1842. 

IV.  East  Districts — continued. 

£.      s. 

d. 

£.         S. 

21.   IVIiitechapel  Union — continued. 

Broui^ht  forward      .      • 

2,938 

24,063 

323  14 

8 

7,221     14 

Holy  Trinity,  Minories     . 

68 

579 

9     7 

3 

312  13 

St.  Katharine  by  the  Tower  Pre-1 
cinct j 

L'2 

16 

184  16 

0 

694  15 

Mile  End  New  Town  Hamlet 

1.114 

8,325 

92  19 

2 

1,476     3 

Norton  Folgate  Liberty 

'232 

1,674 

195     8 

0 

463  14 

Old  Artillery-ground    .... 

198 

1,558 

.. 

382  12 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower 

74 

1,107 

. . 

40    0  ' 

Tower  Liberty  without 

43 

310 

Whitechapel,  St.  Mary 

4,684 

34,053 

1,129  15 

11 

8,790  19 

Total      .... 

9,373 

71,765 

1 , 936     1 

0 

19,382  10 

•22.   St.  George' s-in-the- East  Parish  : 

(Acting  separately  under   the  Poor 

Law  Commissioners.) 

St.  George's-iu-the-East    . 

6,252 

41,350 

837  14 

6 

14,244     0 

23.  Stepney  Union: 

St.  Dunstan  Stepney  (in  part)*     . 

312     0 

8 

Limehouse,  St.  Anne    .... 

2,967 

19,337 

364  15 

2 

4,028  18 

Mile  End  Old  Town     .... 

7,985 

45.308 

353     9 

8 

8,251   11 

RatclifF 

1,727 

11,&74 

111  16 

8 

3,407  13 

Shadwell,  St.  Paul 

1,635 

10,060 

386  18 

0 

3,226   16 

Wapping,  St.  John       .... 

506 

4,108 

634     2 

6 

1,995   17 

Total      .... 

14,820 

90,687 

2,163     2 

8 

20,910  15 

24.  Poplar  Union: 

Bow,  or  Stratford-le-Bow   . 

890 

4,626 

400     5 

10 

1,500     5 

Bromley,  St.  Leonard  .... 

211 

6,154 

145  18 

0 

1,948  17 

Poplar,  All  Saints 

3,267 

20,342 

365  15 

0 

636     3 

Total       .... 

4,368 

31,122 

^      911  18 

10 

11,085     5 

Totul  of  East  Dislricts      .      . 

48,110 

392,444 

10,988  12 

0 

100,293  17 

V.  South  Distkicts. 

25.    St.  Saviour's  Union  : 

Chiistchurch 

286 

14,616 

2,431   11 

2 

4, 133     5 

St.  Saviour's 

2,861 

18,219 

2,772     2 

9 

8,321   14 

Total      .... 

3,147 

32,835 

5,203  13 

11 

12,454  19 

26.   St.  0/aves  Union  : 

j 

St.  John  Elorsleydown         .      . 
St.  Olave 

1,578 
953 

10,115 
6,745 

}  2,977  10 

8 

f     3,199     6 
[     3,178     3 

St.  Thomas 

95 

1,759 

162    0 

0 

348  19 

Total       .... 

2,626 

18,619 

3,139  10 

1 

8 

6,726     8 

*  Tlie  ancient  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  Stepney  now  comprises  only  the  hamlets  of  Mile  End  Old  and  New 
Towns,  and  RatclilF,  but  formerly  embraced  also  the  present  parislies  of  Poplar,  Limehouse,  Wapping, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Spitalflelds,  which  are  entitled  to  sliare  in  the  general  charities  of  St.  Dunstan. 
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[June, 


Names  of  Varishes,  Precincts,  anil    Places, 
arranjred  in  the  order  of  llieir  Union  for 
the  siipjiort  of  the  Poor,  and   the  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Houses 
Inhabited, 

Uninha- 
bited, and 

Huildinf, 
1841. 

Inha- 
bitants, 
1841. 

Annual  Value 

of  the  Charitable 

Bequests  to  the 

several  Parishes. 

Amount  ex- 
pended out  of the 
Kates  for  the 
Relief,  itc.,  of 
the  Poor, 
1842. 

V.  South  Districts — continued, 

27.   Bermondsey  Parish  : 

(Actiiifj  separately  under   the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
Bermondsey 

970 

34,947 

£.       s.      d. 
489  16     0 

14,142  10 

28.  Si.  George  Southicark  Parish  : 
(Acting  separately  nnder  the   Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
St.  George  the  Martyr  .... 

7,058 

46,644 

1,371   18     0 

12,342  16 

29.  Newington  Parish: 

(Not  in  union  ;  having  a  local  Act 

for  the  poor.) 

St.  Mary  Newington  Butts     . 

9,370 

54,606 

693     0  10 

15,627  17 

30.   Lambeth  Parish  : 

(Acting   separately  under   the   Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
St.  Mary  Lambeth       .... 

18,686 

115,888 

1,430     5     4 

32,015     2 

3 1 .   Camherwell  Pnrish  : 

(Acting  separately  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
St.  Giles  Camherwell   .... 

2,442 

39,868 

502  19     8 

6,732  18 

32.  Rolherhithe: 

(Acting   separately  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.) 
Rotherhithe 

2,548 

13,917 

334  19     9 

7,294  10 

33.    Greenviich  Union: 

Deptford,  St.  Nicholas       .      .      . 

Deptford,  St.  Paul 

Greenwich , 

Woolwich 

1,226 
3,054 
4,750 
3,157 

6,991 
18,626 
29,755 
25,785 

J      888     1     8 

4,469     2  10 
267  14     6 

f    3,354     6 

\    7,382  11 

8,894   19 

8,956     8 

Total      .... 

12,187 

81,157 

5,624  19    0 

28,588     4 

Total  of  South  Districts   .      . 

59,034   438,481 

18,791     3     2 

133,925     4 

VL  Suburban  Districts. 

(Not  comprised  in  the  Registrar-Gen- 
neral's  Bills  of  Mortality,  though 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police  Courts.) 

3-1.    Ha  nipstead  Parish  : 

(Included  in  the  Edmonton  Union.) 
St.  John  Hampstead    .... 

1,489 

10,093 

401     6     0 

2,763  18 

1844.]  of  the  3IetropoUs. 

Number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants,  ^c. — continued. 
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Names  of  Parishes,  Precincts,  and  Places 
arranged  in  the  order  ol  tiieir  Union  for 
the  support  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Hegistra- 
tiou  of  isirth,  Maniages,  and  Deaths. 


VI.  Suburban  Districts — continued, 

35.  Acton  and  Chiswicft  Parishes  : 
(Includfd  in  the  Brentford  Union.) 

Acton 

Chiswick 


36. 


Total      .      .      .      . 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  ; 

Battersca 

Clapham      ...,.., 

Putney         '.      , 

Streatham 

Tooting . I 

VVaudswoi'th 


Total       .     .      .      . 

37.  Barnes  Parish ; 

(Included  in  the  Richmond  Union.) 
Barnes 


38.  JVimhtedon  Parish  : 
(Including  in  the  Kingston  Union.) 

Wimbledon 

39.  Blerlon  Parish  : 

(Included  in  the  Croydon  Union.) 
Merton 


40.  Penge  Hamlet : 

(An  outlying   portion   of   Battersea 
Pa;  ish,  on   tlie   confine's  of  Kent, 
and    included     in     the    Croydon 
Union.) 
Penge     . 

41.  Leivishftm  Union  : 

Charlton 

Kltham 

Kidbrooke  (Liberty)    .... 

Lee 

Lewisham 

Mottingham  (Hamlet)       ,      .     ^ 
Plumstead 


Total      .      . 

Total  of  Suburban  Districts. 
Metropolitan  Police  on  Duty     . 
Total  of  the  Metropolis   . 


Houses 
Inhabited 

Uninha- 
bited, and 

Bu  Iding, 
1841. 


501 
1,130 


1,G31 


1,154 

2,109 

736 

949 

356 

1,400 


6,704 


290 


452 


340 


99 


455 
413 

77 

456 

1.713 

20 
530 


3,604 
14,669 


247,671 


Inh.i- 

bitants, 

1841. 


2,665 
5,811 


Annual  Value 

of  the  Charitable 

Bequests  to  the 

several  Parishes. 


*.  d. 


137  6  4 

67  5  7 


8,476 


204  11  11 


6,617 
12,106 
4,684 
5,994 
2,840 
7,614 


253  0 
56  10 

452  19 

191  9 
39  5 

488  11 


39,855 


1,461 


1,481  16  2 


43  7  2 


Amount  ex- 
pended out  of  the 
Rites  for  tlie 
Relief,  &c.,  of 
the  Poor, 
1842. 


2,630 


1,914 


48  12  6 


133  6  6 


270 


2,655 

2,186 
597 

2,360 

12,276 

124 

2,816 


23,014 


87,713 


2,930 


1,901,810 


79  19  0 

558  19  0 


133  1  3 
397  15  0 


103  1  4 


1,272  6  7 


3,58.')  6  10 


926  1 
1,952  17 


2,878  18 


2,116  8 
3,531  2 
1,798  18 
1,452  13 
705  2 
3,954  8 


13,558  11 


463  7 


1,213  3 


757     5 


506  10 

790  II 

27  10 

3U6  0 

2,459  13 

29  18 

887  7 


5,007  9 


26,672  11 


61,680  10  3   5£8,884  0 
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METROPOLIS. 

Population  to  a  Square  Mile ;  Square  Yards  to  each  Person ;  Square  Yards  and 
Persons  to  each  Home;  annual  Value  of  rated  Property  to  each  House  and 
Person  ;  and  annual  Amount  of  Poor  Rate  to  each  Person* 


DISTRICTS. 


Kensington,  Chelsea    . 

St.  Geory;e  Hanover-square 

Westminster      .... 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields   . 

St.  James  Westminster      . 

Marylebone 

Pancras 

Islington 

Hackney 

St.  Giles 

Strand 

Hjlborn 

Cierkenwell       .... 

St.  Luke 

East  Loiidon,  'West  London 

City  of  London        .      . 

Shoreditch 

Bethnal-green   .... 

Whitechapel      .... 

St.  Geore:e-in-the-East 

Stepney       

Poplar 

St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave   .      . 

Bermondsey       .... 

St.  George  Southwark 

Newington         .... 

Lambeth 

Camberwell        .... 

Rotherhithe       .... 

Greenwich 

Hampstead  (Parish)    . 

Acton  and  Chiswick  (Pa- 
rishes)       

Wandsworth  and  Clap'iam 
(Union) 

Barnes  (Parish)      .      . 

Wimbledon  (Parish)     . 

Merton  (Parish)      .      .      . 

Penge  (Hamlet)       .      .      . 

Lewisham  (Union)        .      . 


Population 

to  a 

Square 

Mile. 


8,515 

3:), 018 

43,209 

G2,006 

145,059 

59,346 

31,942 

11,G86 

6,847 

138,988 

169,453 

155,160 

113,512 

1.32,880 

195,846 

94,488 

86,123 

62,390 

127,313 

115,061 

30,-3.36 

5.519 

100^411 

36,074 

f 
55,473 
20,376 

5,583 
12,908 
11,343 

3,120 

],G05 

4,367 

1,140 
455 
817 
206 

1,505 


Square 
Yanls 
to  eacli 
Person. 


363-8 
79-4 
71-7 
50-0 
21-4 
52-2 
97-0 
265  •  1 
452-4 
22-3 
18-3 
20-0 
27  3 
23-3 
15-8 
32-8 
36-0 
49-7 
24-3 
26-9 


102' 

561' 

29' 


t 
55-8 
152-0 
554-8 
240-0 
273-1 
992-6 

1929-8 
709-3 


2716' 
6809- 
3793- 
15057- 
205S- 


Square     t> 
Yards       P^'''^°"^ 


to  each 
House. 


to  eacli 
House, 


2,517'6 
691-5 
634-8 
515-7 
22i-4 
509-0 
852-2 
1 , 785  •  1 
2,658-2 
244-0 
195-7 
199-8' 
222-8 
181 
134 
229 
237 
312 
198-0 
186-0 
657-2 
3,133 
206 
523 
t 
325 
990 
3,232 
1,380-0 
1,844-0 
7,100-5 

10,833-9 

4,211-9 

16,675-6 
28,201-6 
22,476-8 
76,709-4 
11,923-0 


Mean 
Annual 
Value  of 

Rated 
Property 
on  each 
House. 


£. 

29-1 
79-2 
32-4 
109-8 
69-0 
57-5 
33-1 
24-9 
22-4 
47-8 
48-8 
29-7 
25-4 
27-9 
25-3 
77-5 
13-4 
8-1 
22-4 
23-6 
14  8 


31 

27' 

13 

15 

14 

21' 

12 

19' 

15-8 

33-7 

17-0 

23-8 
31-0 


23- 
19- 
31- 
21- 


M.-an 
Annual 
Value  of 

Rated 
Property 

to  each 
Person. 


£. 

4-21 

909 

3-66 

9-86 

6-69 

5-90 

76 

81 

81 

37 

82 

04 

11 

58 

88 


10-98 


•03 
-29 
•75 
-42 
-34 
■16 
'9 
•20 
•21 
2-42 
3-30 
2-11 
3-47 
2-35 
4-71 

3-03 

4-01 

5-04 
5-57 
3-35 
C-80 
4-19 


*  This  table,  is  an  extension  of  one  published   in  the  last   Annual  Report  of  the  Registuir 
General. 

f  With  St.  Saviour  and  St.  Olave. 
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The  preceding  data  are  sufficient  to  aflFord  us  some  approximation  to 
the  total  amount  raised  in  the  metropolis,  in  1842,  by  direct  taxation 
upon  its  1,961,810  inhabitants,  and  8,082,369/.  of  assessed  rental;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  such  an  estimate,  we  may  disregard  the  different 
periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  out  for  the  Police, 
and  for  the  Poor  Law  and  County  Rate  Returns,  as  we  have  already 
disregarded  them  in  compiling  the  preceding  tables,  [with  a  view  to 
comparisons  which  are  not  vitiated  by  this  slight  discrepancy. 
We  find  111,938/.  13^,  raised  under  the  name  of  County  Rates; 
207,202/.  155.  3\d.  under  that  of  Police  Rates,  exclusive  of  the 
68,161/.  15s.  4t/.  paid  to  the  same  account  by  the  Treasury;  and 
588,884/.  applied  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  various  forms  ;  making  a 
total  of  908,025/.  8s\  3ic/.  paid  by  the  several  parishes  and  places,  to  meet 
which  the  total  amount  levied  under  the  name  of  Poor's  Rates  was  877,666/. 
18^.  Add  to  this  sum,  about  100,000/.  for  Sewers'  Rates;  400,000/. 
for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  streets  ;  and  340,000/.  forasupply 
of  water,  and  we  have  a  total  of  1,748,025/.  8s.  levied  by  direct  taxation. 
This  is  exclusive  of  church  rates  and  dues,  and  the  payments  under 
the  name  of  tithes  in  the  city  ;  and  without  any  reference  to  the  enor- 
mous charge  upon  the  metropolis  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  private  houses 
and  establishments.  The  latter  may  assume  the  name  of  a  competitive 
speculation  ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  municipal  service,  and  must  ever,  on 
its  present  system,  involve  both  protection  and  monopoly. 

The  indirect  taxation  of  the  metropolis  is  alone  a  subject  sufficiently 
extensive  for  separate  inquiry.  It  consists  of  fees  in  the  courts  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  to  officers  of  the  prisons  and  police ; 
fees  on  licenses  to  ply  for  hire,  &c. ;  port,  navigation,  and  metage  dues ; 
tolls  of  the  markets,  streets,  and  bridges ;  fees  to  surveyors  under  the 
building  act;  the  contributions  to  maintain  afire  police,  made  by  the 
several  insurance  companies  ;  fees  for  the  use  of  cemeteries,  &c.  Re- 
serving a  notice  of  this  indirect  taxation  for  a  future  opportunity,  I  have 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  desire  expressed  at  a  former  meeting,  to  describe 
more  fully  the  system  of  taxation  and  expenditure  adopted  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis. 


History  and  Statistics  of  the  Present  System  of  Sewerage  in  the  Metro- 
polis. By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  \Sth  March,  1844.] 

Having  been  requested,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  to  enter  into 
more  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  than  was 
within  the  scope  of  the  paper  which  I  had  then  the  honour  of  reading  to 
the  fellows  assembled,  I  have,  in  the  following  pages,  collected  together 
the  facts  which  supply  a  rapid  outline  of  the  history  and  present  state  of 
the  Commissions,  to  which  this  portion  of  the  public  works  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  entrusted ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  not  a  little  humi- 
liating to  find  that  what  is  now  deemed  essentially  requisite  for  town  life 
in  regard  to  drainage,  has  never  once  been  contemplated  by  the  general 
laws  passed  for  the  execution  of  such  works.  In  fact,  the  legal  pur- 
poses and  powers  of  the  existing  Commissions  of  Sewers,  except 
where  a  very  partial  aid  is  derived  from  local  acts,  are  limited  to  the 
surface  drainage  of  a  marsh ;    and  the  metropolis   is  at  the  present 
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moment,  in  the  eye  ofthe  law,  under  the  fincient  and  approved  drainage 
laws  of  the  Marsh  of  Romney  in  Kent;  the  first  reclaimed  of  all  tlie 
great  maritime  levels  in  England. 

By  the  prescriptive  constitution  of  this  district,  the  drainage  of  the 
marsh,  and  the  support  of  the  sea-walls,  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of 
24  jurats,  appointed  by  as  many  townships  or  manors,  and  a  bailiff, 
appointed  by  the  same,  who  appears  to  have  been,  like  the  Saxon  reeves 
o-enerally,  at  once  the  presiding  and  the  executive  officer.  This  body  par- 
celled out,  among  the  several  proprietors,  the  works  to  be  niaintained  ; 
and  in  cases  of  neglect,  the  repairs  were  made  by  the  bailiif,  and  charged 
bv  the  jurats  upon  the  party  specially  liable;  the  method  of  proceeding 
by  common  assessment  not  being  established  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  customary  laws  under  which  this  body  existed  and  acted 
were  revised  and  confirmed  in  the  41st  of  Henry  III.,  by  the  Justice 
Henry  de  Bathe,  who  was  dispatched  into  the  marsh  for  the  redress  of 
past  grievances,  and  the  drawing  up  rules  for  the  future.  Edward  I.,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  issued  a  special  commission  to  John  de 
Lovetot,  and  Henry  de  Apuldrefeld,  to  view  the  banks  and  ditches  upon 
the  sea  coast  and  parts  adjacent  within  the  county  of  Kent,  in  divers 
places  then  broken,  through  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  to  inquire  by 
whose  default  this  damage  had  happened;  and  together  with  the  bailiffs 
of  liberties,  and  others  in  those  parts,  to  distrain  all  those  which  held 
any  lands  and  tenements  there,  and  had  or  might  have  defence  and  pre- 
servation in  any  sort,  by  the  said  banks  and  ditches,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  either  by  the  number  of  acres, 
or  by  carucates,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  those  banks  and  ditches,  as 
often  as  there  should  be  need.  The  Commissioners,  with  the  jurats,  and 
others  of  the  marsh,  confirmed  the  ordinances  of  Henry  de  Bathe,  and 
improved  them  by  incorporating  into  the  government  of  the  marsh  the 
method  of  general  assessment ;  assigning  the  election  of  the  bailiff", 
called  the  king's  bailiff",  to  the  lords  of  the  marsh.  And  Henry  de 
Apuldrefeld  and  Bertram  deTancrey,  similarly  appointed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  extended  the  marsh  laws,  with  the  like  common  assent, 
to  every  bundled  and  township  in  Kent,  as  well  by  the  sea  coast  as  bor- 
dering on  the  Thames  and  other  w-aters,  in  which  the  marsh  lands  are 
"Subject  to  inundation  ;  twelve  or  six  lawful  men  being  to  this  end  chosen 
in  each,  according  to  the  largeness  of  the  hundreds  or  towns. 

Other  commissions  were  on  various  occasions  issued  by  the  Crown 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns,  for  the  preservation  of  the  w^alls 
and  ditches  of  Romney  Marsh  ;  the  regulations  for  their  maintenance 
were  further  improved;  and  these  laws  and  regulations  at  length  became 
so  famous,  that  King  Henry  VI.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  special 
instance  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm,  then  assembled  in  his  Parliament, 
holden  at  Westminster,  having  considered  the  great  damage  and  losses 
which  had  often  happened  by  the  excessive  rising  of  waters  in  divers 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  that  much  greater  was  like  to  ensue,  if  remedy 
were  not  hastily  provided,  ordained  by  statute  of  6  Henry  VI.,  c.  5,  that 
for  10  years  then  next  ensuing,  several  commissions  of  sewers  should 
be  made  to  divers  persons  by  the  Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  time 
to  come,  in  all  parts  of  this  his  realm,  where  it  should  be  needful  (tlie 
form  of  which  commission  is  recited  in  the  statute),  and  amongst  other 
things^  gave  unto  the  said  commissioners  special  power  and  direction  "  to 
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make  and  ordain  necessary  and  convenable  statutes  and  ordinances,  for 
the  salvation  and  conservation  of  the  sea-banks  and  marshes,  and  the 
parts  adjoining,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Romney 
Marsh.' 

Commissions  of  sewers  had  been  issued  on  special  occasions  of  diflS- 
culty,  during  the  preceding  reigns,  for  other  marsh  districts  than  that  of 
Romney;  and  this  statute  added  greatly  to  the  powers  of  such  commis- 
sioners ;  for  it  authorized  them  to  make  officers,  take  accounts  of  their 
expenditors,  set  labourers  on  work,  and  rate  their  wages.  A  supple- 
mental statute  of  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.,  c.  3,  supplied  some  defects  in 
the  former,  as  also  did  one  of  the  12th  of  Edward  IV.,  c.  7,  for  taking 
away  weares  and  fishgarths  ;  and  those  of  the  18th  of  Henrv  VI.,  c.  10; 
23rd  Henry  VI.,  c.  9  ;  12th  Edward  IV.,  c.  6  ;  4th  Henry  VII.,  c.  1 ; 
and  6th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10,  successively  continued  its  powers  until  the 
passing  of  the  23rd  Henry  VIII.,  c  5,  which  is  the  existing  statute  of 
sewers,  and  chiefly  governs  the  metropolitan  as  it  does  all  the  other 
commissions. 

It  provides  that  "  Commissions  of  Sewers  and  other  the  Premises 
shall  be  directed  in  all  parts  within  this  realm,  from  time  to  time,  where 
and  when  need  shall  require,"  according  to  the  manner  and  form  pre- 
cribed"to  such  substantial  and  indifferent  persons  as  shall  be  named  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  the  two  Chief 
Justices  for  the  time  being,*  or  by  three  of  them,  whereof  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  be  one."  Any  six  commissioners,  of  whom  three  must 
be  of  the  quorum,  may  act  as  the  king's  justices  to  survey  the  walls, 
ditches,  banks,  gutters,  sewers,  gates,  calcies,  bridges,  streams,  and 
other  defences  lying  within  the  limits  assigned ;  and  also  all  fishgarths, 
mill-dams,  locks,  hebbing-weares,  keeps,  flood-gates,  and  other  like  an- 
noyances, and  the  same  cause  to  be  made,  corrected,  repaired,  amended, 
put  down  or  reformed,  as  case  shall  require,  after  their  wisdoms  and 
discretions,  as  well  according  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  already 
made,  as  by  the  authority  of  the  present  ordinances ;  after  ascertaining 
by  a  jury  the  persons  equitably  liable  to  the  charge  of  such  works,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  assessed. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Commission  recited  in  this  statute,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  empowered  to  appoint  keepers,  bailifis,  surveyors,  collectors, 
expenditors,  and  other  ministers  and  officers,  who  shall  account  to  them; 
to  impress  workmen,  and  take  materials,  carriages,  &c. ;  to  make  statutes 
and  ordinances  for  the  safeguard,  conservation,  redress,  correction,  and 
reformation  of  the  premises,  after  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rumney 
Marshy  in  the  county  of  Kent,  or  otherwise ;  to  determine  suits  and 
complaints  brought  before  them;  to  make  and  direct  writs,  precepts, 
■warrants,  and  other  commandments  to  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  all  other 
ministers,  officers,  and  persons,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  and 
compel  the  return  of  the  same ;  and  to  compel  by  distress,  fines,  and 
amerciaments,  or  by  other  punishments,  ways,  or  means,  all  such  as 
shall  be  negligent,  gainsaying,  or  rebelling  in  the  said  works,  repa- 
rations, or  reformations  of  the  premises,  or  negligent  in  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  this  Commission ;  saving  the  king  the  fines  and  amer- 
ciaments due  to  the  crown  ;    but  requiring   all  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and 

*  At  present,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two  Chief  Justices. 
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other  officers  to  return  juries  at  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  and 
to  attend  upon  them.  The  Commissioners  must  take  a  prescribed 
oath  to  the  faithful  and  upright  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them]  and  may  sell  lands  in  discharge  of  arrears  of  rates,  if  they  enrol 
their  decree  or  ordinance  to  that  effect,  on  parchment,  and  certify  the 
same  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  royal  assent  thereto. 

Every  Commissioner  must  possess  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for 
life,  to  the  value  of  40  marks  per  annum  ;  or  be  resident  and  free  in  a 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  and  possessed  of  moveable  substance  to 
the  clear  value  of  100/. ;  or  be  an  utter  barrister  ;  and  in  any  case  be 
duly  sworn,  or  forfeit  40/.  for  every  attempt  to  sit  by  virtue  of  any  Cora- 
mission  of  Sewers,  without  taking  the  required  oath.  A  general  avowry 
is  allowed  in  case  of  actions  against  officers  for  taking  any  distress ; 
and  treble  damages  are  given  to  them,  if  the  verdict  be  for  the  defendant. 
The  Commissioners  are  allowed  4^.  out  of  their  public  funds,  for  every 
day  in  which  they  "  take  pain  "  in  the  execution  of  the  Commission  of 
Sewers,  and  are  to  determine  the  salaries  of  their  officers  and  servants. 
By  the  25th  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10.,  none  can  be  put  in  commission  who 
are  not  resident  in  the  comity  wherein  it  is  to  be  executed;  and  a 
penalty  of  5  marks  is  imposed  on  any  Commissioner  refusing  to  take 
the  prescribed  oath. 

The  3rd  and  4th  of  Edward  VI.,  c.  8,  makes  this  statute  perpetual ; 
subjects  the  Crown  lands  to  its  full  operation,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions to  the  like  efiect  in  the  original  statute  ;  and  extends  the  dura- 
tion of  the  several  commissions  from  three  to  five  years ;  a  term  further 
extended  by  the  13th  Eliz.,  c.  9,  to  10  years,  unless  they  be  repealed 
by  other  commissions,  or  rendered  obsolete  by  supersedeas.  All  the 
walls,  ditches,  banks,  gutters,  sewers,  gates,  causeys,  bridges,  and  the 
streams  and  water-courses,  which  have  their  passage  into  the  rivei 
Thames,  within  two  miles  of  the  City  of  London,  were  brought  under 
the  statute  of  sewers  by  the  3rd  of  James  I.,  c.  14 ;  and  the  several 
metropolitan  commissions  derive  various  powers  from  the  local  Act  of 
the  2nd  of  William  and  Mary,  s.  2,  c.  8,  "  For  paving  and  cleansing 
the  streets  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  suburbs  and 
liberties  thereof,  and  out-parishes  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  in 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  other  places  within  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality,  in  the  County  of  Surrey."  Lastly,  the  Tth  of  Anne,  c.  9, 
gave  to  the  Committee  of  Common  Council  for  sewers  and  paving  in  the 
City  of  London  the  same  powers  as  the  Commissioners  of  sewers  for 
counties  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  9th  of  Anne,  c.  10,  extended  the 
powers  of  all  such  Commissioners  in  the  sale  of  lands  for  arrears  to  copy- 
holds, which  had  escaped  the  terms  of  former  statutes. 

Under  the  statute  of  sewers,  the  metropolis,  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, comprehended  within  a  circle  of  10  miles  from  the  post-office, 
are  divided  into  six  trusts,  besides  that  of  the  City  and  Liberties  ;  each 
possessing  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own 
limits.  These  trusts  are  :  the  Commission  of  Sewers  for  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster  and  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the 
operations  of  which  are  aided  by  several  local  Acts,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  the  47th  of  George  III.  ;  the  Commission  of  Sewers 
for  Holborn  and  Finsbury,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  having 
local  Acts  of  the   18th  and  54th  of  George  III.;  the  Commission  of 
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Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  has  no  local  Act;  the  Blackwall, 
or  Poplar  and  Stebunheath  Marsh  Commission  of  Sewers,  likewise 
without  any  local  Act;  the  Commission  of  Sewers  from  the  river 
Ravensbourne,  in  Kent,  to  the  Ember  branch  of  the  river  Mole,  in 
Surrey,  which  has  three  local  Acts,  of  the  49th,  50th,  and  53rd  of 
George  III. ;  and  the  Commission  of  Sewers  for  Regent-street,  under  a 
local  Act  of  the  43rd  of  George  III.  Those  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Blackwall  are,  in  fact,  the  only  commissions  unaided  by  local  statutes. 

The  commissions  issued  by  the  Crown,  under  the  23rd  of  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  5,  however,  elect  a  very  different  administrative  body 
from  that  of  Romney  Marsh.  Under  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  powers  for  draining  and  embanking  are  vested  in  the  body 
locally  elected,  who  have  been  subjected  only  to  a  sort  of  visitorial 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But  the  modern  commissions  of 
sewers,  framed  at  a  time  when  the  prerogative  was  at  its  highest  stretch 
of  power,  vests  nearly  the  whole  of  these  powers  in  the  nominees  of  the 
Crown ;  no  longer  merely  presiding  officers,  but  a  whole  local  council ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being  called  upon  merely  to  exercise  the 
subsidiary  functions  of  jurymen,  if  called  upon  by  the  sheriff  so  to  do, 
when  the  Commissioners  want  a  jury.  Not  only  are  the  greatest  powers 
possessed  by  the  Commissioners,  therefore,  those  designed  merely  for 
the  drainage  and  embanking  of  fens ;  but  they  are  without  the  consti- 
tutional advantage,  except  in  the  City,  of  that  local  election  by  which 
the  jurats  of  Romney  Marsh  are  still  placed  in  office. 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  learned  Mr.  Robert  Callis,  whose 
readings  upon  the  statute  of  sewers  are  still  the  principal  authority  in 
this  branch  of  local  law,  pointed  out  the  great  evils  arising  from  this 
want  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion  in  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners. "  Because  that  persons  of  profound  wisdoms,  deep  experi- 
ence, tried  learning,  generous  disposition,  and  good  estate,  should  be 
put  into  these  commissions  of  sewers,  the  statute  did  make  choice  of  four 
honourable  persons  to  have  and  take  the  nominations  of  such  as  should, 
for  their  integrity,  learning,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  experience,  be  worthy 
to  be  put  into  this  Commission.  But  as  these  great  persons  of  honour, 
by  their  high  places,  are  most  commonly  busied  in  matters  of  great 
importance,  they  many  times  refer  these  matters  to  others,  by  means 
whereof  divers  persons  have  of  late  years  crept  into  Commission,  which 
this  statute  doth  not  allow  of,  which  do  not  only  want  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  which  are  also  transported  and  carried  away  with  self- 
will,  and  serve  most  commonly  to  make  a  faction  of  the  greater  number 
to  carry  away  businesses,  when  the  graver  and  wiser  sort  are  forced 
(being  overladen  with  popular  voices)  to  give  way  to  run  into  contrary 
courses,  and  are  made  to  surcease  from  making  good  and  wholesome 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  sometimes  are,  as  it  were,  forced  to  agree  to 
those  which  are  worse."* 

In  what  terms  the  learned  commentator  would  have  expressed  himself 
concerning  the  present  system  of  self-election,  under  which  these  great 
persons  of  honour  refer  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  the  Com^ 
missioners  themselves,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  The  actual  system 
is,  on  the  termination  of  a  Commission,  for  the  existing  Commissioners 

*  Callis,  edit.  1824,  p.  268-9. 
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to  nominate  their  successors ;  among  whom  are  included  commonly  the 
principal  proprietors  in  the  district,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  that  very 
few  will  even  take  the  oaths ;  others,  who,  though  well  quaUfied,  will 
seldom  attend ;  others  v.'ho  will  attend  for  the  dignity,  honour,  and  din- 
ner, and  to  make  up  a  board;  and,  finally,  a  small  knot  of  working 
men,  usually  of  inferior  station  and  fortune,  who  are  the  real  trustees  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  and  revenues  of  these  anomalous  bodies.  It 
is  the  latter  who  form  an  express  executive  committee  in  some  Com- 
missions, and  virtually  do  so,  by  their  constant  attendance  and  sole 
know^ledge  of  the  business  in  the  rest ;  and  allowing  to  these  gentle- 
men at  least  the  average  of  human  virtue,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
should  doubt  the  propriety  of  entrusting  an  almost  despotic  power  to 
such  coteries  of  virtually  self-appointed  persons. 

They  are  not  only  an  administrative  body  for  maintaining  and  improving 
the  drainage,  by  such  means  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  levying  any 
amount  of  money  which  they  may  please,  to  defray  the  cost  of  doing  so ;  but 
they  form  a  court  of  record,  though  not  in  aliquo  certo  loco,  with  power 
to  amerce,  fine,  and  imprison  even  the  sheriff  himself,  if,  upon  writ  or 
warrant  directed  to  him,  he  does  not  return  a  jury,  or  make  attendance, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  to  make  laws,  ordinances,  and  decrees,  binding 
upon  every  one,  under  pain  of  being  visited  by  the  same  unlimited 
power.  It  was  for  a  long  time  debated  whether  they  had  authority  to 
make  new  banks,  drains,  &c.,  or  only  maintain  the  old  ones ;  but 
Callis's  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  larger  authority,  and  has 
commonly  been  followed.  The  Commissioners  may  order  works  on 
their  personal  view  and  survey,  with  such  evidence  in  aid  as  they  may 
think  proper;  but  it  is  generally  the  business  of  a  jury,  summoned  by 
the  sheriff,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Commissioners,  to  present  impediments 
and  nuisances  ;  what  works  want  executing;  the  persons  who  are  bound 
to  perform  them,  or  are  liable  to  the  general  charge  of  their  execution  ; 
those  who  for  any  cause,  or  by  any  custom,  are  exempt  from  such 
charges  ;  as  also  the  misconduct  of  officers,  and  contempts  and  neglects 
of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  court.  But  the  labours  of  the 
juries,  who,  when  assembled,  are  necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  the 
surveyor  of  each  trust,  are  little  more  than  a  form  of  perambulation,  ter- 
minating each  day  with  a  tavern  dinner,  which  the  Commissioners  pay 
for,  as  for  their  own,  out  of  the  rates.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  sur- 
veyor is  a  person  upon  whom  the  Commissioners  will  commonly  be  as 
much  dependent,  in  details,  as  the  juries  themselves ;  and  yet  this 
officer,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  thus  screened  from  responsi- 
bility in  every  direction. 

Mere  frontage  involves  a  prima  facie  liability  to  the  repair  of  banks; 
and  liability  to  various  works  may  arise  from  covenant,  prescription, 
custom  or  tenure ;  but  the  common  ground  of  assessment  to  sewer's 
rate,  and  the  universal  ground  in  London,  is  the  tisus  rei,  to  all  who 
derive  a  benefit  or  avoid  a  damage  through  the  works  under  the  Com- 
missioners. Rates  on  this  ground  are  sometimes  appointed  by  present- 
ment of  a  jury,  and  sometimes  by  the  Commissioners  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury  ;  and  must  be  resorted  to  wherever  the  special  liabilities 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  works  required.  The  sewers' 
rates  are  considered  a  landlord's  tax ;  but  they  are  necessarily  levied  on 
the  occupier,  who  may  show  his  want  of  the  whole  interest,  and  the 
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Commissioners  would  distribute  the  burthen  accordingly ;  but,  prac- 
tically, the  adjustment  is  left  to  be  made  between  the  parties  individually  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  a  tax  left  to  be  defrayed  by  the  tenant, 
who,  on  newly  coming  into  his  premises  is  liable  for  any  amount  of 
arrears. 

The  great  vale  of  the  lower  Thames,  from  Maidenhead  to  the  sea,  is 
enclosed  by  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  which  form  the  North  Downs  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  on  the  south,  and  the  Chiltem  Forest  and  succeeding- 
hills,  in  Bucks  and  Herts,  on  the  north.  Inclining  gradually  towards 
the  Thames,  the  chalk  strata  form  a  great  basin  of  very  irregular  circuit 
and  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  various  deposits  of  clay  and  gravel, 
known  to  geologists  under  the  name  of  the  London  Clay  Formation. 
The  gentle  elevations  rising  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  on 
which  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  chiefly  built,  are  com- 
posed of  a  sound  dry  gravel,  as  also  is  the  subsoil  of  the  lower  lands 
bordering  upon  the  river,  even  on  the  southern  side,  to  Lambeth  and 
Camberwell.  But  to  these  gravels,  both  on  the  north  and  south,  succeed 
beds  of  deep  and  cold  clay,  over  which  the  town  is  rapidly  extending 
itself,  as  its  suburbs  successively  climb  towards  the  heights  of  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  river  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  Norwood,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  it  on  the 
other ;  both  of  which  ranges  consist  of  beds  of  ferruginous  and  sterile 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel. 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  back  the  imagination  to  the  period  when  the 
City  of  London  occupied  only  one  or  two  of  the  little  hills  rising  above 
the  first  deep  water  of  the  Thames,  and  yet  unless  we  do  this,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  understand  the  primitive  state  in  which  its  public 
works  remained  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  rude  principles 
which  yet  govern  them  in  various  respects,  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  drainage.  Some  idea  of  the  state  from  which  the  sewerage  has 
gradually  brought  the  town,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  memo- 
randa as  to  its  hydrographical  state,  when  the  brooks  which  flowed 
through  and  about  the  city  were  required  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
water  no  less  than  to  cleanse  their  streets  :* — 

"  The  River  of  Wells,  so  called  from  its  being  formed  by  the  united 
streams  from  several  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Charter  House 
and  Smithfield,  flowed  to  Holborn  Bridge.  The  Old-bourne,  or  Hill- 
bourne,  so  called  from  its  running  down  a  hill,  rose  near  Holborn  Bars, 
and  running  east,  joined  the  River  of  Wells  at  Holborn  Bridge;  from 
thence  the  united  streams  flowed  between  the  Fleet  and  Bridewell  into 
the  Thames  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  1307,  at  a  Parliament  held  at 
Carlisle,  the  35th  of  Edward  I.,  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  complained 
that  whereas  formerly  the  watercourse  under  the  Fleet  and  Holborn 
Bridges  was  sufficiently  deep  and  wide  to  allow  ten  or  twelve  ships  at 
once,  loaded  with  merchandize,  to  come  up  to  Holborn  Bridge,  but  that 
in  1199,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  King  John  had  granted  to  the 
Knights  Templars  ground  to  erect  a  mill  upon,  at  Castle  Baynard,  and 
the  whole  of  the  water  in  this  watercourse  (which  was  afterwards  called 
Turn  Mill  Brook)  to  work  it ;  owing  to  which  diversion  chiefly,  and  also 

*  Derived  from  a  paper  by  Thos.  Wicksteed,  Esq.,  read  before  the  Societj-  of  Arts 
May  24th,  1835. 
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to  the  filth  of  the  Tanners  choking  it  up,  and  divers  other  impedimenls, 
vessels  could  not  now  enter  as  they  were  wont ;  he  therefore  [irayed  that 
the  mayor  and  sheriflFs  of  London  might  he  directed  to  view  the  water- 
course to  substantiate  his  statements.  It  was  in  consequence  cleansed, 
but  was  never  again  of  the  depth  or  breadth  that  it  had  formerly  been. 
In  1502,  the  Hth  of  Henry  VII.,  the  whole  course  of  Fleet  Dyke,  then 
so  called,  was  effectually  cleansed  so  as  to  allow  boats  with  fish  and  fuel 
to  navigate  as  far  as  Holborn  Bridge. 

"In  1589,  in  the  31st  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city  granted  a  fifteenth  for  the  cleansing  of  this  brook,  or  dyke,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  springs  on  Hampstead  Heath  were  collected  into  one 
head,  and  conveyed  by  means  of  a  channel  to  Fleet  Ditch,  to  scour  it  out; 
but  after  spending  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  work  proved  a  failure,  and 
the  banks  falling  in,  the  ditch  was  choked  up  more  than  ever. 

"  In  1668,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  after  the  Fire  of  London,  it 
was  again  cleansed,  and  a  handsome  canal  was  made  with  brick  walls 
and  wharfs  on  each  side  as  far  as  Holborn  Bridge,  2100  feet  long.  40 
feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep  at  a  middling  tide  ;  but  the  expense  of  making 
this  canal,  with  its  wharfs,  &c.,  (amounting  to  nearly  28,000/.,)  and 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  it  free  from  mud  was  so  great,  that  in  1733 
the  citizens  obtained  powers  from  Parliament  to  fill  up  the  ditch  be- 
tween Fleet  Street  and  Holborn,  and  to  build  a  market  thereon  ;  the 
Act  providing  that  two  spacious  arches,  of  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet 
wide,  should  he  made  and  maintained  as  common  sewers,  to  carry  otf 
the  waters  of  the  rivulets  and  sewers  that  used  to  fall  into  the  ditch ; 
and  in  1760,  in  George  the  Third's  reign,  when  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
built,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Fleet  Ditch,  from  Fleet  Street  to  the 
Thames,  was  filled  in,  and  the  sewer  was  extended.  The  Old  (or  Hill) 
Bourne  is  also  now  covered  over. 

"  Wall-brook  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
only  running  brook  that  passed  through  the  City  walls.  It  entered  the 
city  near  to  the  east  end  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  between  Bishopsgate  and 
Moorgate,  passed  on  to  Lothbury,  under  St.  Mildred's  church,  Buck- 
lersbury,  Wallbrook  Street,  and  Dowgate  Hill,  into  the  Thames.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  navigable  as  far  as  Bucklersbury. 
It  is  now  arched  over,  and  houses  are  built  over  it  in  many  places, 

"  Langbourne-water  was  a  long  and  great  stream  of  water  breaking  out 
of  the  ground  at  the  east  end  of  Fenchurch  Street,  and  nmning  directly 
west,  nearly  to  the  end  of  Lombard  Street,  turned  to  the  south  and  divided 
into  several  rivulets,  some  falling  into  the  Wall-brook,  and  others  running 
in  separate  streams  to  the  Thames  at  Dowgate ;  the  division,  or  sharing, 
of  the  stream  gave  the  name  to  Sharebourne  (or  Sherbourne)  Lane.  A 
watercourse  also  intersected  the  Strand  at  Salisbury  Street,  and  another 
near  Somerset  House. 

"  Besides  these  running  streams  there  were  a  great  many  wells  and 
pools,  namely,  Holywell,  in  Shoreditch ;  Clement's  Well,  in  St.  Cle- 
ment's Inn  in  the  Strand  ;  Clerks'  Well,  near  Clerkenwell  Church,  so 
called  from  the  parish  clerks  of  the  City  of  London,  who  used  formerly 
to  meet  there  for  the  purpose  of  representing  certain  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  theatrical  manner.  '  These  wells,'  says  Fitz  Stephen,  '  may 
be  esteemed  the  principal,  as  being  nmch  the  best  frequented,  both  by 
scholars  from  the  schools,  and  the  youth  of  the  City,  when  in  a  summer's 
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evening  they  were  disposed  to  take  an  airing.'  Near  to  Clerks'  Well  was 
ISkiuners'  Well,  where  also  plays  were  in  ancient  times  performed. 

"More  eastward, towards  the  Charter  House, were  Fagges-well, Tods- 
well,  Loders-well  and  Red-well,  which,  with  another  in  Smithfield,  called 
the  Horse  Pool,  united  to  form  the  River  of  Wells.  Dame-Annis-the 
Clear  Well  was  in  Hoxton,  and,  somewhat  west  of  this  was  Perilous 
Pool,  now  called  Peerless  Pool.  Without  Cripplegate  there  was  a  large 
pool  supplied  by  Crowder's  Well,  on  the  north-west  side  of  St.  Giles's 
churchyard.  There  was  a  fountain  in  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  ; 
and  there  were  two  wells  in  Shadwell,  one  of  v.'hich,  a  fine  and  clear 
spring  near  to  St.  Paul's  church,  gave  this  suburb  its  name.  Besides 
the  above  there  were  likewise  many  smaller  ones,  the  situation  of  which 
may  still  be  discovered  by  the  names  of  the  streets  and  alleys  or  places 
in  their  neighbourhood,  such  as  Monks'  Well,  Bride  Well,  formerly 
Bridget's  Well,  &c." 

For  centuries  after  these  brooks  and  wells  had  become  insufficient  or 
unusable  through  the  increase  of  population  and  of  filth,  the  ignorance 
of  any  drainage  but  by  the  surface  or  by  cesspools,  left  them  to  augment 
the  general  noisomeness  of  the  streets ;  and  down  to  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  and  even  later,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  regulations  in  use  for  the 
streets,*  that  the  drainage  of  the  whole  town  must  have  been  in  a  very 
lamentable  state ;  for  they  are  precisely  such  as  would  now  be  applicable 
to  the  dirtiest  little  town  in  Wales  or  Ireland.  Thus  it  is  provided  that 
"  no  man  shall  cast  any  urine  boles  or  ordure  boles  into  the  streets  by  day 
or  night,  afore  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  night ;  and  also,  he  shall  not  cast 
it  out,  but  bring  it  down,  and  lay  it  in  the  channel,  imder  the  pain  of 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  and  if  he  do  cast  it  upon  any  person's 
head,  the  party  to  have  a  lawful  recompense,  if  he  have  hurt  thereby ;" 
and  again,  "  that  no  man  shall  sweep  the  dirt  or  filth  of  the  street  into 
the  channel  in  the  time  of  any  rain,  or  at  any  other  time,  under  pain  of 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  "  a  provision  obviously  designed  to  preserve 
the  waters  of  the  Thames,  the  Fleet,  and  Walbrook  in  purity  for  the  inha- 
bitants to  drink ;  thus  poisoning  them  less  obviously,  but  not  less  effectually 
with  the  air,  to  save  them  from  being  poisoned  by  the  water. 

The  destruction  of  nearly  the  whole  city  by  fire,  however,  in  an  age  of 
great  material  progress,  opened  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  era  in  this 
department  of  civic  economy  ;  and  by  the  "  Rebuilding  Act"  of  1667, 
(§  20),  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  number  and  places  for  all  common 
sewers,  drains,  and  vaults,  within  the  City  of  London  and  liberties 
thereof,  and  the  order  and  manner  of  paving  and  pitching  the  streets 
and  lanes  within  the  same,  should  be  designed  and  set  out  by  such  and 
so  many  persons  as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  the  said 
citv,  in  common  council  assembled,  should,  from  time  to  time,  authorize 
and  appoint  under  their  common  seal,  or  the  major  part  of  them ;  to 
which  persons  several  powers  and  authorities  were  thereby  given  for 
making  new  vaults,  drains,  or  sewers,  or  for  cutting  into  any  drain  or 
sewer  already  made;  and  for  altering,  enlarging,  amending,  cleansing, 
and  scouring  of  any  old  vaults,  sinks,  or  com.mon  sewers  ;  for  the  better 
effecting  whereof,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  persons  so  authorised,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  to  impose  any  reasonable  tax  upon  all  houses 

*  Bohun,  p. 107-12. 
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within  the  said  city  and  liberties,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  shall 
receive  thereby ;  and  to  enforce  payment  of  the  same  by  distress  and 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  party  chargeable  therewath.  This  clause  of  the 
Rebuilding  Act,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  only  until  the  rebuilding 
should  be  finished,  was  made  perpetual  by  the  22nd  and  23rd  Charles  II., 
c.  17,  s.  3,  and  by  the  7th  of  Anne,  c.  9  ;  the  persons  so  appointed  are 
empowered  to  execute  within  the  city  and  liberties,  all  the  powers  given 
to  be  vested  in  any  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  any  other  county  or 
place,  and  are  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  limitations  and 
directions  of  the  said  first  recited  statute. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III,,  Acts  for  the  better  paving,  cleansing, 
and  lighting  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  London,  more  expressly  vested 
in  these  Commissioners  the  sole  power  and  authority  of  pitching,  paving, 
cleansing,  and  enlightening  the  streets,  lanes,  &c.  within  the  same ;  but 
they  were  repealed  and  superseded  by  the  11th  of  George  III.,  c.  29, 
which  (explained  and  rendered  more  effectual  by  the  18th  George  III., 
c.  66,  33rQ  of  George  III.,  c.  75,  57th  George  III.,  c.  29,  and  the  4th 
of  George  IV,,  c.  114),  is  the  statute  by  which  the  Committee  of  Common 
Council  above  described  are  constituted  Commissioners  for  "making, 
enlar-ing,  amending,  and  cleansing  the  vaults,  drains,  and  sewers,  within 
the  city  and  liberties  of  London,  and  for  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
the  streets,  lanes,  squares,  yards,  courts,  alleys,  passages,  and  places,  and 
preventing  and  removing  obstructions  and  annoyances  within  the  same ;" 
one  of  its  principal  views  being  to  make  the  rates,  already  raised  for 
paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  sufiice  to  defray  the  expense  of  making 
new  sewers  where  wanted,  and  enlarging  and  altering  the  old  ones,  and 
to  charge  the  expense  of  repairing  and  deansincj  the  sewers  separately 
upon  the  landlords  or  proprietors  of  the  houses  and  lands  within  the  city 
and  liberties.  The  older  rates  are  those  termed  the  "  Consolidated 
Rates  ;"  and  the  rate  levied  for  the  latter  purposes,  the  "  Sewers'  Rate." 

In  the  citif  "  there  are  88  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  11  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  29.  That  statute  directs  that 
the  Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  shall  be  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
remaining  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Common  Council. 
The  Common  Council  appoint  all  the  26  aldermen,  and  all  the  30  de- 
puties, and  30  other  Common  Councilmen,  being  one  from  each  ward, 
or  division  of  ward.  The  aldermen  and  deputies,  by  order  of  Common 
Council  are  annually  re-elected  ;  the  30  Common  Councilmen  hold  the 
office  for  four  years,  if  they  continue  to  be  Common  Councilmen,  one 
fourth  of  the  number  going  out  annually.  The  standing  order  pro- 
hibiting Common  Councilmen  from  being  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Court  appears  to  be  considered  inapplicable  to  this  Com- 
mission. Other  standing  orders  provide  that  no  placeman  or  servant  of 
the  city,  nor  member  of  the  Court  receiving  emolument  from  the  public 
money,  except  the  coal  and  corn  meters  in  trust,  and  members  holding 
commissions  in  the  Royal  London  Militia,  nor  any  person  who  has  been 
bankrupt,  and  has  not  paid  205.  in  the  pound,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve 
on  any  Committee  or  Commission  appointed  by  the  Court.  Where  a 
deputy  is  disqualified  under  these  orders,  an  additional  commoner  is 
chosen  for  Commissioner  from  the  Common  Councilmen  of  the  same 
ward  or  division  of  ward.     If  an  alderman  be  so  disqualified,  his  place 
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is  not  filled  up.  A  fresh  Commission  issues  every  year  under  the  City 
Seal."* 

Seeing  that  this  body  is  a  mere  committee  of  the  Common  Council, 
with  an  allowance  as  such,  and  that  the  property  of  the  sewers,  pave- 
ments, &c.,  is  expressly  vested  by  statute  in  the  corporation,  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary  that  its  members  should  affect  to  consider  that 
it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  Corporation  of  London ;  but  the  reason 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  ineligibility  for  employment  by  the  Com- 
mission under  which  Common  Councilmen,  in  the  true  supposition, 
are  legally  placed,  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  Common  Council.  All 
question,  however,  of  the  real  character  of  this  body  was  set  at  rest  ])y 
resolution  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  20th  of  January  1831, 
on  appointing  the  Commissioners  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  being  appointed  by  this  Court,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  under  its  direct  control,  as  all  Committees  appointed  by 
this  Court  are  and  ought  to  be ;  and  the  Commissioners  are  hereby 
directed  to  report  their  proceedings  and  expenditure  to  this  Court,  when- 
ever required  so  to  do  by  a  resolution  thereof;  and  that  all  applications 
respecting  parliamentary  business  relating  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee. "t  By  a  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  9th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  the  chairman  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  is  made  a  member  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  J 

The  Commissioners  have  by  statute  the  appointment  of  all  their 
officers.  These  are  a  principal  clerk,  assistant  clerk,  surveyor,  two 
messengers,  three  inspectors  of  pavements,  and  an  inspector  of  sewers, 
whose  names  almost  describe  their  functions.  The  surveyor  directs  and 
superintends  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  all  works  exe- 
cuted in  the  city  in  relation  to  pavements  and  sewers ;  measures  the 
work  done;  examines  the  accounts,  and  submits  them  for  jjayment; 
draws  up  such  specifications  and  makes  such  drawings  as  may  be  re- 
quired ;  and  examines  into  the  applications  of  individuals,  jointly  with 
the  Commissioners  of  their  several  localities.  The  senior  messenger, 
besides  the  usual  duties  of  such  a  servant,  has  to  keep  certain  books  of 
hackney  carriage  fares  of  Commissioners,  of  applications,  &c.  The 
following  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  establishment  in  1833,  the  details  of 
which  are  here  inserted,  as  affording  some  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
the  several  offices  of  sewers. — (See  p.  154.) 

The  office  of  the  Commissioners  is  at  the  Guildhall,  where  their  meet- 
ings are  held,  generally  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen's  Chamber.  "  Their 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London, 
but  they  do  not  pave  or  light  the  precincts  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Duke's-place,  or  Bridewell,  and  have  no  concern  whatever  with  South- 
wark.  The  Commissioners  meet  every  Tuesday  in  the  year,  except  in 
the  month  of  August.  Seven  make  a  quorum  ;  the  ordinary  number  in 
attendance  is  from  20  to  30.  They  sit  to  hear  complaints  and  to  receive 
applications  for  liberty  to  do  certain  acts  which  they  have  povver  to 
authorize.  The  Commissioners  meet  alternately,  morning  and  evening, 
and  tea  and  coffee  are  provided  for  them.     Five  or  six  times  a-year  they 

*  Report  of  Corporatiou  Commissioners,  p.  51, 
+  Minutes  of  Common  Council,  1837,  p.  24. 
X  Ibid,  p.  31. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Establishment  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  of  London. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Revenue  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  in  1830,  No.  24.) 


OlTicers  and  their  Emoluments. 


Principal  Clerk: — 

Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Fund 
Salary  from  Sewer  Rate  Fund      . 

Assistant  Clerk : — 

Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Fund 
Salary  from  Sewer  Rate  Fund 

Surveyor : — 

Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate     .      . 
Allowance  of  l^-  per  cent,  on  new  Sewers 
Fees  ou  licensing  hoards  and  scafi'olds 

Senior  Messenger : — 

Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Fund 
Salary  from  Sewer  Rate  Fund 
Allowance  for  extra  services    .      . 
Profits  on  Summonses 


Second  Messenger : — 

Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Account 
Gratuity  from  said  Fund   .... 


First  i  nspector  of  Pavements  (East  District): — 
Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Fund 

Second  Inspector  (Middle  Districi)  : — 
Salary  from  Consolidated  Rate  Fund 

Third  Inspector  (West  District)  : — 

Salary  as  above 


Inspector  of  Sewers : — 

Salary  from  Sewer  Rate  Fund 

To  the  Chamberlain's  Clerks,  allowance : — 
From  Consolidated  Rate  Account 
From  the  Sewer  Rate  Account 

Gratuity  to  the  Hall-keeper  and  his  Assistant 

Allowance  for  cleaning  Offices       .      .      . 

To  James  Dickenson,   late   Assistant   Clerk 
allowance  from  Cousolidated  Rate  Fund 

To    Amount   paid    for   Tavern   Bills  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  year  1833 
To  ditto  for  Tea  and  Coffee       .... 

To  sum  paid  from  tlie  City's  cash  for  a  Sum 
mer  Excursion      ....... 


From 

Statutory 

Funds 


£.      s.    d. 


400     0     0 
100     0     0 


300     0     0 
60     0     0 


500     0     0 
112     2     6 


123  15  0 
50  0  0 
40     0     0 


111   10     0 
40     0     0 


191 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

, , 

191 

0 

0 

170 
30 

0 
0 

0 
0 

31 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

407 
79 

1 

19 

7 
6 

From  other  Total. 

Sources. 


£.   S.  d.      £.   s.  d. 


500  0  0 


40  0  0 


360  0  0 


652  2  6 


32  10  0. 
246  5  0 


151  10  0 

191  0  0 

171  0  0 

171  0  0 

191  0  0 

200  0  0 

31  10  0 

8  0  0 

100  0  0 


487  1  1 
150  0  0  150  0  0 

3610  8  7 

I  
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have  a  dinner.     They  have  no  line  money.     Their  expenses  are  charged 
on  the  rates  levied  under  the  Act. 

"  The  sewers'  rate  cannot  exceed  4c?.  in  the  H.,  and  the  consolidated 
rate  cannot  exceed  1^.  Qd.  The  sewers'  rate  is  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  collected  by  their  officers,  whom  the  Common  Council  recom- 
mend in  each  ward.*  The  consolidated  rate  is  made  by  the  Common 
Council  of  each  ward,  in  obedience  to  a  precept  from  the  Commissioners, 
directing  them  to  make  a  rate  at  so  much  in  the  1/.,  and  separate  officers 
are  appointed  in  each  ward  to  collect  it.  The  assessed  tax  book  has  been 
generally  made  the  foundation  of  the  sewer  rate,  and  the  Common 
Councils  of  the  wards  have  usually  followed  the  sewer  rate  in  making 
the  consolidated  rate,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  rates  are  paid  into  the  Chamberlain's  office,  to  the  account  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  payments  is  printed 
with  the  annual  account  of  the  city  cash.  By  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  114,  s.  19, 
parties  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  consolidated  rate,  have  an 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  objection  stated  in  reply 
to  a  question,  whether  these  rates  might  not  be  consolidated  and  collected 
together,  was,  that  one  was  a  landlord's  rate  and  the  other  a  tenant's 
rate.  The  bedels  of  the  several  wards  are  generally  the  collectors  of  tlie 
sewers'  rate  ;  they  give  security,  and  are  paid  by  a  poundage.  The 
collectors  of  the  consolidated  rate,  in  most  of  the  wards,  collect  gra- 
tuitously, and  give  no  security.  In  Langbourne  Ward  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  take  security,  and  pay  the  collector  by  a  poundage,  since  the 
ward  lost  300^  by  the  defalcation  of  a  collector.  The  same  thing  is 
done  in  Walbrook  and  in  Farringdon  Without."t 

All  property  in  the  sewers  and  public  drains  and  vaults,  and  in  the 
pavements  in  the  city  and  liberties,  and  in  the  materials  used  in  the  same 
by  the  Commissioners,  is  vested  in  the  Corporation,  in  whose  name  the 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  bring  actions,  or  prefer  indictments, 
against  persons  damaging  or  abstracting  the  same.  The  whole  expen- 
diture on  sewerage  is  now  defrayed  out  of  the  sewers'  rate,  without  any 
aid  from  the  consolidated  rate,  as  formerly  afforded  under  the  11th  of 
Geo.  III.,  c.  29  ;  the  Commissioners  acting  with  the  authority  of  all  other 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  exercising  the  powers  conveyed  by  the  special 
statutes  already  recited,  and  deriving  some  further  authority  from  the 
Finsbury  Sewers'  Act  of  the  18th  of  Geo.  III.,  c.  66. 

In  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1833,  the  income  from  the  sewers' 
rate  was  9,718/.  9*.  4c/.,  and  the  expenditure  upon  the  sewers  12,97o/. 
16*.  8f/.  ;|  the  excess  of  expenditure  being  more  than  defrayed  by  a 
transfer  of  8,000/.  from  the  consolidated  rate  fund.  In  the  year  ended 
at  Michaelmas,  1840,  the  respective  sums  were  20,636/.  9y.  Ad.  and 
17,443/.  15s.  6rf.,  and  in  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1842,  as 
follows :  — 

*  They  are  allowed  5  per  cent,  on  the  sums  they  pay  into  the  chamber  to  the 
account  of  the  Commissioners. 

f  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners,  p.  174. 
I  See  Schedule  B,  No.  49,  Part  II.  c.  8. 
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An  Account  of  Monies  received  and  paid  by  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City 
of  London,  for  Making,  Maintaining,  Enlarging,  Repairing,  and 
Cleansing  the  Vaults,  Drains,  and  Sewers,  within  the  said  City  and 
Liberties,  pursuant  to  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1 1  Geo.  III., 
c.  29  ;  18  Geo.  IJL,  c.  65  ;  and  33  Geo.  111.,  c.  77  ;  for  One  Year  ending 
29th  September,  1842. 

Receipts. 

£.       *.     d. 
Balance  in  hand  on  29th  September,  1 84 1 ,  as  per  statement  1 

(Iflivered  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  2"2nd>     7,283     3     7 

June,  lS-12 .J 

To  cash  on  account  of  arrears  of  sewer  rate,  due  Christ-)      9   ice     o     a 

mas,  1840 )        ' 

To  ditto  on  account  ol  rate,  due  Christmas,  1841  .      .      .      12,834     1     7 

To  ditto,  compositions  for  buildinjj  sewers 73G   10     0 

To  ditto  in  reimbursement  of  the  expense  of  buiidingi  ,q-    ,/.     r- 

private  drains ••/ 

£23,546     1     0 

Expenditure. 

£.  s.  d. 

By  the  expense  of  building  new  sewers      .....  7,821  13  6 

By  ditto  of  making  jirivate  drains 7s3  1  0 

By  bricklayers' work  in  the  repairing  of  sewers      .      .      .  3,4(J5  9  6 

By  salaries  to  officers 815  190 

By  incidental  charges  and  expenses 105  14  6 

12,991    17     6 
Balance  in  hand  on  29th  September,  1342    .      .      10,554    3     6 

£23,546     1     0 

Owmber  of  London,  (Signed)  W.  Heygate,  Cliamberlam. 

i6th  June,  1843, 

The  length  of  the  city  sewers  has  been  estimated  at  15  miles.*  The 
finest  sewer  is  that  extending  from  London  Bridge  upwards  towards 
Moorfields,  -which  is  8  feet  6  inches  high  by  7  feet  wide ;  but  5  feet  by 
3  feet  is  a  common  size  for  the  other  main  sewers.  The  smaller  lengths 
of  sewer  are  from  4  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches,  to  5  feet  by  3  feet ; 
the  average  being  nearly  4  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  make  any  sewer  so 
small  that  men  cannot  get  in  to  cleanse  it.  The  City  Commissioners 
proceed  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  The  parties  requiring  sewers 
to  be  made  come  before  them.  Their  application  is  considered  and  referred 
to  a  future  court.  In  the  meanwhile  the  surveyor  is  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain the  expense  of  making  a  sewer.  If  it  is  for  private  benefit  he  reports 
his  proceedings,  and  the  party  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
amount,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  the  payment  is  made,  the  Com- 
missioners advertise  for  tenders  to  perform  the  work,  if  its  cost  is  likely 
to  exceed  50/.  Whenever  any  application  is  made  for  opening  commu- 
nications with  drains,  the  Commissioners  always  employ  their  own  sur- 
veyor to  do  the  work,  and  charge  the  expense  on  the  party.  No  private 
drain  can  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  public  sewers  without  the 
licence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  when  made,  must  be  kept  in  repair  by 
the  owners.  A  large  part  of  the  City  of  London,  includuig  Cheapside 
itself,  is  to  the  present  day,  however,  without  any  underground  drainage ; 
its  night-soil  is  kept  in  poisonous  pools,  of  which  the  inhabitants  pump 
*  Report  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  p.  174. 
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out  the  contents  into  the  open  channels  of  the  streets  in  the  night,  or  have 
them  removed  by  nightmen.  Parties  applying  to  have  underground 
drainage  would,  in  fact,  be  called  upon  to  contribute  half  the  expense  of 
making  a  sewer.  Even  where  there  is  a  sewer,  a  guinea  fee,  divided 
among  the  clerks,  surveyor,  and  inspector,  must  be  paid  to  procure  per- 
mission to  use  it.  The  largest  outlets  of  the  city  sewerage  are  the  Fleet 
Sewer,  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  the  Moorgate  Sewer,  below  the  Tower; 
the  latter  once  a  wide  town  ditch  on  the  east,  as  the  Fleet  was  on  the  west. 
Both  of  them  afford  passage  to  upland  waters  from  the  Finsbury  Trust,  the 
successive  improvements  and  the  extension  of  buildings  in  which  have, 
at  different  times,  occasioned  great  injury  and  loss  on  these  lower  levels, 
for  want  of  simultaneous  alterations  to  dispose  of  the  augmented  volume 
of  water  descending  in  time  of  rain.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Walbrook,  these  were  the  only  city  sewers  prior  to  1756  ;  all  the  earlier 
sewers  having  been  made  by  private  individuals,  called  adventurers,  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Fire,  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Commissioners 
with  authority  to  receive  from  those  who  communicated  with  the  several 
sewers  some  contribution  towards  their  cost.  Very  strong  evidence  to  the 
fatal  effects  on  health  of  the  cesspool  system  of  the  city  was  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1834  ;*  and  yet  the  same  system 
prevails  extensively  in  other  densely  populated  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Westminster  aiid  Part  of  Middlesex  district 
of  sewers,  besides  the  powers  derived  from  the  general  statutes  of  sewers, 
&c.,  possess  others,  under  the  47th  of  Geo.  III.,  c  7,  local  and  personal, 
for  enlarging  the  powers  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Com- 
missioners; under  the  52nd  of  Geo.  III.,  c.  48,  local  and  personal,  for 
empowering  the  Commissioners  to  purchase  a  messuage  and  premises  for 
holding  their  meetings  and  for  enlarging  their  powers ;  and  under  the 
4th  and  5th  of  Will.  IV.,  c.  96,  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  to  make 
a  new  sewer  at  Bayswater.  The  parishes  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Commissioners,  as  well  under  the  47th 
of  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  7,  as  under  the  terms  of  the  commission  itself,  are  those 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Mary-le-Straud,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  Savoy,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Ann  West- 
minster, St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (in  part),  St.  George  Bloomsbury  (in 
part),  St.  Pancras  (in  part),  St.  John  Hampstead  (in  part),  Wilsden  (in 
part),  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Mary  Paddington,  St.  George  Hanover  Square, 
St.  James  Westminster,  St.  Margaret  Westminster,  St.  Luke  Chelsea, 
St.  Mary  Abbott's  Kensington,  and  part  of  All  Saints  Fulham.  In- 
cluded in  the  Westminster  Commission,  but  not  under  the  Act  above 
mentioned,  are  the  parishes  of  Hampton,  Teddington,  Twickenham, 
Isleworth,  Hanwell,  Brentford,  Acton,  Ealing,  Hammersmith,  and  part 
of  Fulham.  The  tract  comprised  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  divided  into  four  districts,  separately  rated,  and  with  a 
separate  expenditure.  These  are  :  the  eastern  division  of  the  West- 
minster Sewers,  the  western  division  of  the  Westminster  Sewers,  the 
Ranelagh  Sewer,  and  the  Counter's  Creek  Sewer.  The  annual  rates 
are  generally  \d.  in  the  \l.  upon  land,  and  from  2rf.  to  6(i.  on 
houses.  The  district  of  the  Ranelagh  Sewer  is  subdivided  into  three 
different  levels,  each  separately  rated. 

The  number  of  Commissioners  in  1834  was  about  250,  nine  having 
been  added  in  that  year ;    but  the  average  attendance  at   the  several 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  113,  elseq. 
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meetings  of  the  court  during  the  year  1 833  was  no  more  than  eleven^ 
and  verv  frequently  it  did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight.  "  The  gentlemen 
come  in  and  walk  out  again ;  they  are  not  men  of  business  ;  perhaps 
they  do  not  stop  two  minutes  ;  still  their  names  are  down  as  gentlemen 
who  attended  ;  and  in  the  list  of  gentlemen  who  attended  for  the  day, 
vou  would  not  find  one-third  of  them  there  united."  *  *  * 

"  Who  are  the  men  that  form  the  Commission  ?  Merely  friends  of 
one  or  two  who  happen  to  be  there  before,  who  have  got  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  property."*  The  ofiice  establishment  of  these  Com- 
missioners, as  then  described,  consists,  in  the  clerk's  department,  of  a 
clerk,  receiving  500/.  per  annum ;  one  ofBce-keeper  and  crier,  40/. ; 
another  office-cleaner,  105/.;  a  bailiff  and  messenger,  40/.;  and  ano- 
ther, 60/. ;  and,  in  the  surveyor's  department,  of  a  surveyor,  receiving 
400/.  per  annum  ;  a  clerk  of  the  works,  200/. ;  a  second,  130/. ;  a  third, 
104/.;  three  others,  312/.;  one  labourer  in  trust,  80/. ;  one,  attending 
the  flaps  at  Westminster,  65/. ;  one,  attending  the  floodgates  and  open 
parts  of  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer,  54/.  14?. ;  making  a  total  charge 
for  officers  and  servants  of  2,390/.  145.  per  annum.  'The  office  is  at 
No.  1 ,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  and  meetings  of  the  court  are  held  twice 
a  month.  An  engraved  plan  of  the  sev.ers  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
has  been  progressively  perfected ;  a  copy  being  sent,  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  the  vestry  of  each  parish  within  their  active 
jurisdiction.  The  total  amount  received  during  the  ten  years,  from  1831 
to  1840  inclusive,  was  233,038/.  10^.  Id.,  and  the  sum  expended 
230,207/.  16s.  9c/. 

An  Account  of  Monies  received  and  paid  by  the  Crmimissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  Year  1840. 

Receipts. 

£.         s.    d. 

Collected  on  rates 21,837     5     3 

Contributions  towards  expense  of  sewers  ....  520  10     0 

Contributions  towards  expense  of  gully  drain  flaps  .  CO  15     0 

Total  ....  £-2-2, 418  10     3 

Expenditure. 

£.         s.  d. 

Works 18,498     7  11 

Establishment 2,495     7  0 

Occasional  services 264   10  0 

Stationery  and  printing 260     4  8 

Office  expenses 142   14  0 

Law  charges 98     0  2 

Advertisements 43  14  11 

Fees  on  estreats  of  fines  in  Exchequer 10  0 

Copies  of  parochial  assessments 61   19  0 

Expenses  of  juries 59     9  0 

Postage  of  letters 12  13  5 

Wages  and  expenses  of  Commissioners     ....  332     4  0 
Instalments  and   interest  on  3,500/.  Exchequer  Bills.] 

granted  towards  expense  of  tunnel  sewer  inEdgo  287     0  0 

ware-road,  pursuant  to  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  96j 

£22,557     4     1 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Fowler,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  before  the  Com- 
mons Committee  on  Sewers  in  1834,  p.  134. 
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The  sum  included  under  the  head  of  receipts  is  the  net  amount 
applicable  to  the  expenditure,  after  deducting  allowances  to  collectors, 
stamps  for  receipts,  deficiencies  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
appeal,  and  assessments  unpaid  on  the  closing  of  the  books,  and  there- 
fore carried  forward  to  the  ensuing  rate.  There  are,  under  this  Com- 
mission, 134  miles  of  arched  or  covered  sewers,  of  which  93  miles  are 
constructed  with  curved  bottoms.  "  The  rest  are  of  old  construction, 
with  flat  bottoms,  which  are  either  rebuilt  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
sion rnay  require,  or  a  new  invert  is  inserted,  varying  from  a  segment  to 
a  semi-circle ;  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  necessity  of  cleansino-  is 
superseded,  and  the  sewers  have  kept  themselves  in  perfect  order, 
without  accumulations  of  soil."*  The  width  of  the  second-sized  sewers 
is  sufficient  to  permit  two  workmen  to  pass  each  other. 

The  Commission  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and  Flnshury^  and  part  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  aided  by  Local  Acts  of  the  18th  George  III., 
c.  66,  and  the  54th  George  II  I.,  c.  219,  and  comprises  the  northern  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  distinguished  in  two  divisions,  which  have  a  sepa- 
rate rating  and  expenditure.     The  Holborn  division  comprises   a  laro-e 
portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  of  which  one-third  is  included  under 
the  Westminster  and  Regent-street  Commissions,  and  a  large  portion  lies 
beyond  the  supposed  hmits  of  the  rateable  jurisdiction  of  the   Commis- 
sioners, viz.,  two  miles  from  the  city;  and  together  with  this,  the  whole 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  two-thirds  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  and 
St.  George,  Bloomsbury  (of  which  the  remainder  is  under  the  Westmin- 
ster Commission),  and  the  liberty  of  the  Rolls.     The  Finsbury  division 
comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and   St.  John,  Clerkenwell ;    St. 
Luke,  Old-street ;  St.  Mary,  Islington ;  St.  Sepulchre,  Middlesex ;  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch  ;  and  the  Liberties  of  Glasshouse-yard  and  Norton 
Folgate;  but  a  small  portion  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  and  a  large  part 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  are  beyond  the  supposed  limits  of  the  rateable 
jurisdiction,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  rates.     Hornsey,  Finchley, 
and  Friern  Barnet,  are  also  nominally  within  the  same  jurisdiction  ;  but 
it  is  actually  exercised  a  very  little  beyond  two  miles  northward  from 
the  city  bounds.     The  number  of  Commissioners  in  1834,  was  173,  of 
whom  81  had  qualified;  but  the  actual  duties  of  the  Commission  were, 
as  now,  discharged  by  an  acting  committee  of  l.'>,   called  the  General 
Committee,  and  a  committee  of  six,  for  accounts  ;  the  general  courts 
being  held  only  quarterly.     The  office  establishment  of  this  trust,  con- 
sisted at  the  same  period  of  two  joint  clerks,  receiving  440/.  per  annum ; 
a   surveyor,    111/.  5s.  6(i. ;    a    second  surveyor,    200Z. ;    a   summoner 
and  crier,  40/.  ;  an  office-keeper,    100/. ;  an  inspector  100/. ;  a  second 
inspector  100/;  and  a  clerk  of  the  courts,  78/.;  making  a  total  charge, 
for  servants  and  offices,  of  1,129/.  5*.  &d.     The  office  is  in  Hatton-garden. 
Rates  of  Qd.  in  the  1/.  are  levied  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  at 
intervals  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  years ;  and  the  amount  levied  and 
expended  in  the  ten  years  ended  with   1840,  was,  in  the  Holborn  divi- 
sion,   58,203/.  35.,    and   53,218/.  Os.  3d. ;    in  the   Finsbury  division, 
56,830/.  lbs.  2d.,  and  56,027/.  8^.  U^d.     The  last  rate  in  each  of  these 
divisions,  of  which  accounts  have  been   laid  before  Parliament,  is  that 

*  Report  made  by  the  chairman  to  a  special  court,  23rd  December,  1842. 
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of  1839.  The  amount  levied  on  the  Holborn  division,  in  that  year, 
was  16,473/.  185.  lOrf.,  of  which  15,764/.  5*.  k/.,  was  collected,  at  a 
commission  of  6d.  in  the  1/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  only  706/.  6^.  lOjd., 
sirising  from  relief  given  to  parties  for  unoccupied  land  and  houses,  or 
being  over-rated  for  houses  assessed  while  in  progress  of  erection  ;  de- 
ductions in  respect  of  small  houses  separately  assessed,  but  for  which 
the  rates  were  paid  collectively  by  the  landlords  at  a  composition ;  and 
other  deductions  in  respect  of  property  situated  beyond  the  supposed 
limits  of  the  Commission.  In  the  Finsbury  division,  the  amount 
assessed  was  15,759/.  12^.  9<i.,  of  which  15,511/.  19.5.  llrf.,  was  col- 
lected at  a  commission  of  9d.  in  the  1/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  only 
958/.  2s.  Ad.  The  expenditure  in  the  two  divisions,  in  that  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  no  assessment  was  made,  was  as  follows  : — 

An  Account  of  Monies  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  Divisions,  Middlesex,  in  the  Years  1839  and  1840. 


Holborn  Division. 

Finsbury 

Division. 

1839 

1840 

1839 

1840 

£.     s. 

d. 

£.       s. 

d. 

£.    ». 

d. 

£.       ».     d. 

Collector's  Poundage  and  Expenses') 
fpr  Suimps  and  Brokers,     .     .     .3 
Works 

453  15 
1,564  19 

3 

2 

7,491   10 

4 

581  12 
6,128    4 

6 
7 

• 

7,337  16    2 

Officers'  Salaries,  and  Clerks  of  the  > 
Works,  and  Messengers'  Wages    .  f 

670     1 

6 

761     6 

3 

702  15 

0 

671     6    5 

Preparing  Rate-books,  Contracts, and "^ 
Bonds ;  Stamps,  Law  and  Parlia- 
mentary  Charges;    Fees    paid    at 
Crown     Office ;     Advertisements ; 
also  occasional  Allowances  to  Offi- 
cers for  extra  Services ;    and  Pay- 
ments to  Vestry  Clerks  for  Copies 
of  Poor's-rates .     .,'..,} 

80     5 

3 

52  11 

24 

169  18 

3 

48     1  \\\ 

Printing  Forms  of  Ratebooks,  War-"j 

rants,  and    other    Documents,   in- 1 
eluding  the  annual  Publication  of| 
the  Accounts J 

51     1 

0 

75  16 

6 

38  19 

6 

108  15    6 

Stationery  and  binding  Ratebooks, ^j 
Books  of  .\ccount,  mounting  Plans,' 
Surveying  Instruments,  and  annual  | 
Gratuity  to  Bank  (."lerks       .     .     .) 

69  11 

11 

51     7 

4i 

57  19 

5 

68  12    0 

Kent,  Taxes,  and  repair  of  Commis-l 
siouers'  Office  ;  Coals,  Gas-lighting,  \ 
Housekeeper's   Wages,   and  Petty  j 
Disbursements  for  the  Office     .     .J 

178     8 

'\ 

151     3 

of 

180    7 

n 

162   10    6J 

Remuneration   to    persons    receiving  \ 
Damage  from  the  Sewers     .     .      .J 

. 

.     . 

11     0    0 

The  City  of  London,  for  annual  Renfj 
of  the  Finsbury  Prebendal  Estate  1 
Sewer,  under  the  Act  18  Geo.  III.  f 
c.  66 1 

•     • 
178     5 

11 

197  13 

6 

150     0 

178     4 

0 
9 

150     0    0 

Contingent  Expenses  attending   thel 
Commissioners'     Meetings,    under  V 
the  Act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  219  .     .     .) 

197  13    0 

Total  of  Expenditure     .      .     . 

3,246     8 

n 

8,781     8 

U 

8,128     2 

9i 

8,755  15     6| 

There  is  a  separate  rating  and  expenditure,  not  only  for  each  division 
but  for  each  district  of  a  main  sewer;  as  for  the  respective  sewers  of 
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Gray's  Inn-lane,  Holborn,  Leather-lane,  Field-lane,  the  Southampton 
estate,  and  Chancery -lane,  and  the  northern  sewer,  in  the  Holborn  divi- 
sion ;  and  those  of  St.  James  Clerkenwell,  St.  John  Clerkenwell,  St. 
Luke  Islington,  St.  Sepulchre,  Glasshouse-yard,  Moorfields,  Hoxton, 
and  Churchend,  in  the  Finsbury  division. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Toiver  Hamlets  (exclusive 
of  St.  Catherine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  possess  only  the  powers  con- 
veyed to  them  by  the  general  statutes  of  sewers,  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  nearly  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  ; 
their  Commission  comprising  the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Hackney ;  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green  ;  Christchurch,  Spital-fields ;  St.  Paul,  Shad - 
well;  St.  John,  Wapping;  St.  George  in  the  East;  St.  Mary,  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  Botolph,  Without  Aldgate ;  Trinity,  Minories  ;  St.  Mary, 
Stratford-le-Bow ;  St.  Leonard,  Bromley ;  and  All  Saints,  Poplar  ;  the 
hamlets  of  Mile-end  Old  Town,  Mile-end  New  Town,  and  RatclifFe ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Tower  Without,  and  the  Old  Artillery-ground  ; 
but  parts  only  of  the  parishes  of  St.  John  Hackney,  and  St.  Leonard 
Bromley,  and  All  Saints  Poplar,  are  liable  to  be  rated  ;  while  that 
f  St.  Mary  Stratford-le-Bow,  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  Commissioners' 
ower  of  taxation. 

The  number  of  Commissioners  in  1834  was  186,  of  whom  96  had 
qualified;  and  the  average  in  attendance  at  courts,  in  1838,  was 
about  25 ;  but  the  real  business  of  the  Commission  is  devolved  upon  an 
acting  Committee,  who  pass  the  most  important  subjects  through  the 
Court,  but  are  necessarily  the  real  administrators  of  the  trust ;  and  the 
number  attending  in  it,  during  the  same  year,  varied  from  6  to  8.  The 
office  is  at  Great  Alie-street,  Goodman's-fields.  Rates  at  6c/.,  9rf.,  and 
1.?.  in  the  1/.,  are  levied  at  intervals,  generally  of  3  years,  with  the 
formal  intervention  of  a  dining  jury ;  the  different  amounts  being 
levied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  "  level"  or  district  upon  which 
they  are  laid.  There  are  seven  of  these  levels,  viz.,  the  Spitalfields, 
W'apping,  and  Nightingale-lane  Level,  the  Limehouse  Level,  the  Upper 
Limehouse  Level,  the  Tower-  hill  Level,  the  Lower  W^apping  or  Green- 
bank  Level,  the  Hermitage-street  Level,  and  Hackney  Brook  Level. 
The  receipts  for  the  whole  during  the  10  years,  ended  with  1840, 
amounted  to  74,7 13Z.  19.«.  4(i.,  and  expenditure  to  67,005/.  15^.  7c?.  The 
last  general  assessment,  before  the  close  of  this  period,  was  in  1838; 
but  there  were  some  later  levies  of  arrears  on  Hackney  Brook  Level. 

The  length  of  the  sewers  within  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division,  is 
about  45  miles ;  viz.,  28  of  arched  sew  ers  with  semicircular  bottoms, 
9  arched  sewers  with  flat  bottoms,  and  8  of  open  sewers.  From  the 
year  1830,  up  to  the  present  time,  comprehending  the  entire  period  of 
the  present  and  the  last  preceding  commission  of  sewers,  for  this  dis- 
trict, nearly  60,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  11  miles,  of  new  sewers  have 
been  executed  and  completed  in  various  parts  of  the  district ;  upwards 
of  3700  feet  of  open  sewer  have  been  arched  over;  upwards  of  8700 
feet  of  sewers  built  by  individuals,  have  been  taken  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court ;  and  the  existing  sewers  have  been  constantly  and 
effectually  cleansed  and  repaired.*  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioners; yet  of  all  the  districts,  there  is  none  more  defective  than 
this  in  underground  sewerage. 

*  Report  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Court,  11th  April,  1843. 
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An  Account  of  the  Monies  received  and    paid  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ff  the  Tower  Hamlets  during  the  Years  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 


1S3S 


1839 


1S40 


Receipts. 

Collected  on  Rates 

Sundry  persons,  in  aid  of  building  new  1 
Sewers J 

Amount  of  treble  Damasijes  recovered  1 
from  W.  Stidolph,  in  an  action  > 
brought  by  him    ......  j 

Total     .... 

Expenditure. 

Works 

Establishment     ....... 

Occasional  Services 

Stationery  and  Printing       .... 

Office  Expenses  and  Repairs     . 

Law  Expenses     ....... 

Parliamentary  Charges 

Expenses  of  Juries,  Presentments,  As-I 

sessors,  and  Rate-books  .      .      •      •  j 
Drawing  Plans,  extra  Surveys,  and  In-1 

struments j 

Contingencies     .      • 

Compensation  for  Injury  to  Premises  . 
Suing  out  new  Commissions 

Total     .... 


£.         s.     d. 
15,470  13     1 


£.       s.   d. 
7,985     0     6 

0     3     0 


£.       s.   d. 

6,434    0     4 
400     0    0 


15,470  13     1 


■,985     3     6    6,834     0     4 


4,338  15  11 
1,088     4     0 


5.554     6     6 

924     4     91 


52  6 
135  12 
259     8 


121     0     8 


27  11     0 

7     0     0 

10  10     0 


94  10  5 

316  14  5 

203  19  0 

6     3  0 

243     0  0 


402  19     2 
5     0     0 


J, 992  17  6 

909  18  0 

45   10  0 

45  13  8 

733    0  7 

27  12  0 

123  11  5 

22     1  0 

485    4  0 

14    0  0 


6,040     8  10 


7,750  17    3  11,399     8     2 


The  Blackwall,  or  Poplar  and  Stubenheath  Marsh  Commission  of 
Sewers,  existing  solely  vmder  the  general  statutes  of  sewers,  has  for  its 
object  the  original  purpose  of  such  commissions,  viz.,  the  drainage  of  a 
marsh,  rather  than  the  sewerage  of  a  city.  It  comprises  only  part  of 
the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Poplar,  together  with  a  very  small  portion  of 
that  of  St.  Anne's,  Limehouse ;  the  population  of  the  district  assessed, 
being  estimated,  in  1834,  at  only  2,500 ;  and  the  number  of  houses 
assessed,  only  about  450.  The  number  of  Commissioners  was  60  or  70 ; 
the  number  who  had  qualified,  about  40 ;  and  the  number  generally  in 
attendance,  7  or  8,  though  sometimes  not  so  many.  Here  some  of  the 
proprietors  are  bound  by  tenure  to  maintain  the  river  wall  next  the 
Thames,  and  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  w^orks  is  defrayed  by  general 
assessment.  The  presentment  of  the  jury  is  divisible  under  three  heads; 
first,  as  to  the  assessment ;  second,  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  private 
individuals;  and  third,  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  general  charge 
of  the  level ;  which  latter  comprises  the  repairs  of  sluices,  the  cleansing 
the  public  sewers,  and  keeping  up  that  part  of  the  embankment  which 
is  subject  to  the  general  marsh  charge. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  however,  while  it  maintains  a 
separate  existence,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  any  part  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  metropolis,  except  that  it  levies  a  large  amount  of  rates 
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on  the  West  India  Dock  Company.  Between  the  Blackwall  and 
Tower  Hamlets  jurisdictions  and  the  river  Lee  there  is  yet  another  tract 
of  Marsh,  which  is  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Becontree 
Hundred  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Bromley  West  Marsh  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  down  to  Dagenham, 
and  up  to  Walthamstow. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  from  the  river  Ravensbourne,  in  Kent, 
to  the  Ember  branch  of  the  river  Mole,  in  Surrey,  comprise  under  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  "  Sewers  of  Surrey  and  Kent^''  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  south  of  the  Thames.  Their  powers  in  the  urban  part  of 
this  district  are  extended  by  a  statute  of  the  49th  of  George  HI.,  c.  183, 
(1809),  "for  making  new  sewers  and  drains,  and  amending  the  present 
sewers  and  drains,  within  certain  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  &c. ;"  by  one  of  the  50th  of  George  HI., 
c.  144,  (1810),  for  amending,  enlarging,  and  extending  the  powers  of 
the  preceding  Act ;  and  by  one  of  the  53rd  of  George  III.,  c.  79,  (1813), 
for  further  enlarging  the  same.  These  local  acts  have  the  effect  of  dividing 
the  whole  district  into  two  parts ;  one  extending  from  the  Ravensbourne, 
westward  to  Battersea  and  Clapham,  which  is  under  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes ;  and  the  other  extending  from  thence  to  East  Moulsey, 
which  is  still  under  only  the  general  law  of  sewers.  The  local  acts  were 
sought  by  the  Commissioners,  on  account  of  the  great  extension  of  build- 
ing, and  the  interruption  of  the  sewers ;  and  they  comprise  the  i)arishes 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  and  the  manor  of  Hatcham, 
in  Kent ;  the  five  borough  parishes  of  St.  George,  St.  Saviour,  St.  John, 
St.  Olave,  and  St.  Thomas,  with  the  Clink  liberty ;  the  suburban 
parishes  of  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  Newington,  and  Lambeth ;  and 
parts  of  those  of  Camberwell,  Clapham,  and  Battersea,  all  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  The  local  acts  give  the  Commissioners  power  to  raise  money 
to  make  new  sewers;  but  there  has  always  been  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  arch  over  existing*  sewers, 
because  such  a  work  is  beyond  a  "  reform."  Rates  at  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  are  made  once  every  two  or  two  and  a-half  years  by  the  Com- 
missioners without  a  jury  ;  and  under  the  local  acts  loans  are  raised  for 
the  execution  of  new  sewers.  About  23  or  24  Commissioners  usually 
attend  the  Court,  and  they  levy  rates  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  throughout  their  whole 
districts,  during  the  eight  years  ended  with  1840,  was  175,137/.  17s.  9rf. ; 
and  the  amount  expended,  173,763/.  lis.  3f/.— (For  Table,  see  p.  164.) 

The  still  open  sewer  from  Brixton  to  Vauxhall,  liable  to  dangerous 
floods,  is  a  reproach  to  the  management  of  this  district,  scarcely  removed 
by  the  clerk's  avowal  before  the  Commons'  Committee  in  1834,  that  the 
Commissioners  considered  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  protect  the  public 
against  offensive  effluvia. 

The  Commission  of  Servers  for  Regent- street  has  charge,  under 
the  local  act  of  the  43rd  of  George  III.,  c.  121,  merely  of  a  single  level, 
carved  out  of  a  former  more  extensive  level  of  the  Westminster  Com- 
missioners. The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  East  Greenwich  Level 
attend  to  the  drainage  of  Greenwich  Marshes  and  the  maintainance  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames;  but  the  town  of 
Greenwich  and  the  other  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  east  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne are  unprovided  with  sewers. 
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An  Account  of  the  Monies  received  and  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Kent  and  Surrey  District  of  Sewers  in  1838,  1839,  atid  1840. 


Receipts. 

Moneys  received  from  Rates,  at  Is.  inl 
the  pound / 

Moneys  received  on  Loans   .... 

Contributions  in  aid  of  New  Works     . 

Incidentals 

Receipts  from  individuals  for  making) 
private  Drains  and  Archings       .      .  J 

Total     .... 

Expenditure. 

Moneys  paid  to  Annuitants 

Loans  repaid 

Interest  on  Loans 

New  Works 

Old  Works,  Repairs,  and  Castings 

Otficers'  Salaries 

Sluicekeepers'  Salaries 

Incidental  matters 

Making  private  Drains  and  Archings) 
for  individuals j 

Total     .      .      . 


1838 

1839 

1840 

£. 

.?. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

i. 

J. 

14,933 

15 

7 

19,489 

4 

9 

17,045 
2,000 

16 
0 

2 
0 

2,914 

6 

8 

744 

15 

0 

3,235 

3 

9 

96 

12 

6 

76 

9 

0 

36 

0 

0 

1,137 

5 

6 

1,540 

16 

8 

1,235 

19 

10 

19,082 

0 

3 

21,851 

5 

5 

23,552 

19 

9 

2,992 

18 

8 

2,105 

8 

1 

1,688 
2,123 

0 
4 

0 
11 

1,926 

9 

0 

1,966 

9 

0 

1,944 

9 

0 

6,666 

16 

6 

14,466 

15 

2 

10,356 

17 

4 

4,036 

7 

6 

3,830 

1 

4 

5,123 

5 

4 

1,175 

0 

0 

1,175 

0 

0 

1,175 

0 

0 

251 

11 

0 

254 

14 

6 

256 

17 

0 

352 

17 

9 

362 

16 

2 

385 

11 

6 

2,005 

18 

8 

1,959 

18 

4 

1,365 

4 

6 

19,407 

19 

1 

26,121 

2 

7 

24,418 

9 

7 

The  Commissioners  under  all  the  Commissions  are  empowered  by 
statute  to  take  a  trifling  fee  from  the  public  rates,  of  4s.  for  each  day  of 
their  attendance  upon  the  afi^'airs  of  the  Commission  ;  but  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  be  provided,  instead,  with  a  public  dinner  on  each  day 
of  their  attendance  ;  the  cost  of  which  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  amovmt 
of  their  legal  fees  would  have  been.  The  juries  and  officers  of  the  several 
Commissions  are  also  treated  on  public  occasions  at  the  public  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  statutes  of  sewers,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
provide  merely  an  open  surface  drainage  ;  and  until  recently,  there  were 
Btill  some  doubts  whether  these  statutes  give  to  the  Commissioners  power 
to  make  even  a  new  open  drain.  But  with  regard  to  the  covered  sewers, 
which  are  now  a  necessary  part  of  the  economy  of  all  large  towns,  as 
they  were  in  the  civilized  ages  of  antiquity,  they  give  no  express  powers 
whatever;  and  local  acts  having  but  partially  supplied  this  deficiency, 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis  have 
to  the  present  day  7W  power  ivhatever  to  make  a  new  covered  seiver. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  to  the  present  day  a  recognised 
purpose  of  several  of  the  principal  Boards  of  Commis^sioners  to  protect 
the  public  health,  by  the  covering  of  the  sewers,  from  the  noisome  effluvia 
of  a  city's  drainage,  but  only  to  effect  the  mechanical  transmission  of  the 
superfluous  fluids  to  the  Thames,  with  the  express  protest  that  "  open 
sew'ers  being  preferable  for  the  purposesof  sewerage  to  arched  sewers,  the 
Commissioners  do  not  feel  they  ought  lo  interfere  with  the  efiluvia  arising 
from  open  sewers."*     When  sewers  have  been  arched  over,  or  newly 

•  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  in  1834,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Clerks  to 
the  Kent  and  Surrey  Commission,  &c,,  p.  97 ;  see  also  p.  55. 
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made  by  private  proprietors  for  the  benefit  of  their  property,  they  are 
then  received  into  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  general  drainage  of  the  district;  and  are  repaired,  cleansed,  amended, 
reformed,  and  rebuilt,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  become  necessary,  at 
the  public  expense.  Contributions,  too,  are  made  towards  the  execution 
of  many  underground  sewers  of  decided  public  advantage ;  but  from 
this  very  proceeding  results  a  gross  injustice,  for  the  rating  is  equal  as 
for  a  general  surface  dramage  ;  and  tlius  whole  districts  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  advantage  merely  of  particular  localities,  so  long  as  under- 
ground drainage  forms  no  recognised  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the 
town. 

Since  the  Commissioners  are  not  supposed  by  the  law  to  possess  such  a 
thing  as  an  underground  sewer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  no  legal 
provisions  either  to  compel  parties  building  new  houses  to  the  construction 
of  proper  sewers  opening  into  them,  or  requiring  a  proper  side  drain  to 
be  opened  into  the  nearest  sewer  from  each  habitation ;  but  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  no  obstacles  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
arrangements  so  necessary  to  health  and  decency,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  of  the  public  drainage.  And  yet,  by  the  cavalier  tone  of  an  ir- 
responsible administration,  the  exaction  of  fees  and  even  fines  for  the 
privilege  of  an  outlet,  and  the  monopoly  of  constructing  the  required 
works  claimed  in  some  instances  for  the  contractors  of  the  Commission, 
even  though  all  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  the  private  pro- 
prietor, make  the  attainment  of  a  proper  drainage  a  privilege  of  price  to 
each  individual ;  of  a  price,  indeed,  which  all  shrink  from  paying  who, 
or  whose  tenants,  can  prevail  upon  themselves  to  submit  to  the  exist- 
ing nuisances,  which  they  most  commonly  do.  Even  in  the  cases  where 
branch  sewers  are  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners, 
at  the  cost  of  the  individual,  as  is  common  for  first-rate  houses,  the  most 
discordant  regulations  prevail  in  different  trusts,  even  as  to  the  form  of 
making  them,  which,  as  in  the  Westminster  trust,  is  obviously  very 
defective;  with  straight,  instead  of  curved,  side  walls,  exceedingly  liable 
to  be  crushed  in  by  the  contiguous  soil.  And  yet  a  complete  power  is 
possessed  by  the  Commissioners  over  every  individual  draining  his  own 
property,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  but  by  their  refusal  of 
an  outlet,  if  their  instructions  are  not  obeyed. 

The  regulations  of  the  Westminster  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  sewers  when  made,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  rules  gene- 
rally observed,  where  communications  with  such  outlets  can  be  obtained. 
They  are  "  that  no  drains  shall  be  laid  into  a  public  sewer  without  a 
special  leave  for  that  purpose  from  the  Commissioners  ; — that  when  such 
leave  shall  be  obtained,  the  opening  into  the  sewer  shall  be  made,  and 
the  drain  built,  for  a  length  of  three  feet  from  the  sewer,  according  to 
a  plan  and  section  approved  by  the  Commissioners  ;  the  whole  to  be 
done  by  a  workman  to  be  employed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  paid  by 
the  parties  requiring  the  drain,  at  prices  and  under  regulations  specified ; 
— that  when  builders  and  other  persons  are  building  a  sewer,  they  will 
be  allowed  to  form  the  rings  required  for  the  drains  they  may  propose  to 
lay  into  the  sewer;  in  which  case  such  builders  or  other  persons  will  be 
required  to  pay  down  only  the  expense  of  building  the  3  ft.  4  in.  of 
drain,  next  to  the  ring,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  done  by  a  workman 
employed  by  the  Commissioners ; — and  that  a  special  leave  given  for 
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laving  drains  into  sewers  shall  remain  in  force  for  three  months  and  no 
longer."  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  pavement  of  a  house 
ought  to  be,  in  ordinary  cases,  four  feet  above  the  bottom  of  a  sewer,  to 
muard  the  premises  from  being  flooded  by  water  from  the  sewer ;  and 
houses  sunk  too  low  are  refused  communication  with  the  sewer. 

Tiie  best  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  larger  sewers  newly  constructed 
bv  private  proprietors,  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
Commission,  which  provide  "  that  all  main  or  leading  sewers  hereafter 
to  be  built  within  the  limits  of  this  Commission,  which  may  receive  the 
sewerage  from  streets  and  places  containing  more  than  200  houses,  shall  be 
of  an  oval  form,  5  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  width  in  the  clear  (except 
under  special  circumstances,  &c. ;) — that  all  branch  sewers,  that  may 
receive  the  sewerage  from  streets  and  places  containing  less  than  200 
houses,  sliall  be  of  an  oval  form,  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  width,  in  the  clear,  &c. ;  and  that  the  current  of  all  such  sewers  be 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  every  10  feet  in  length,  and  as 
much  more  as  circumstances  will  admit,  &c." 

The  several  Boards  of  Commissioners,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
even  strain  the  terms  of  their  Commissions  and  local  acts,  to  contribute 
'towards  the  sewers  which  private  proprietors  are  desirous  to  make,  or  to 
perform  the  work  themselves,  on  the  latter  contributing  the  sum  agreed. 
But  the  use  of  the  sewers  as  the  grand  channels  for  the  clearance  of  the 
water  closets,  and  even  for  getting  rid  of  some  portion  of  the  more  fluid 
dirt  of  the  streets,  is  so  modern,  that  it  was  not  permitted,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  to  drain  private  dwellings  into  the 
sewers,  as  they  are  now  drained  ;  cesspools  and  night-carts  being  the  con- 
trivances until  then  immemorially  employed.  Respectable  plans  of  the 
sewers  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  are  even  still  more 
modern ;  and  if  they  can  now  generally  form  at  a  glance  some  idea  of  the 
justice  of  the  complaints  which  are  brought  before  them,  still  the  want 
of  any  defence  against  the  horrid  gases  which  are  generated  in  the 
sewers  on  the  new  system,  and  have  a  ready  opening  into  every  street, 
and  in  some  parts  almost  every  house,  keeps  the  whole  town  in  daily 
remembrance  of  the  absurdly  anomalous  state  of  this  part  of  its  muni- 
cipal administration.  Such  are  the  qualities  of  these  effluvia,  that  even  in 
the  aristocratic  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  they  are  obliged 
to  remove  the  gully-holes  from  near  the  butchers'  shops,  to  permit  the 
meat  to  be  exposed  for  sale  without  being  corrupted.* 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  out  all  the  diversities  of  practice  between 
the  different  Commissions,  whether  arising  from  diversities  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  local  Acts  possessed  by  some,  or  diversities  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  and  of  the  imperfect  general  statutes  which  govern 
all,  or  diversities  in  the  character  and  station  of  the  casual  adminis- 
trators of  both ;  but  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  their 
inquiry,  drawn  up  by  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1834,  contains  some 
valuable  observations  and  suggestions,  which  are  as  applicable  at  the 
present  time  as  at  the  date  when  they  were  made. 

"  In  most  of  the  districts  considerable  improvements  have  been 
effected  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century;  and  where 
just  causes  of  complaint  have  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  public,  they  ap- 

*  Commons'  Report  of  1834,  Miuutes  of  Evidence,  p.  59. 
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pear  to  have  originated  in  the  faults  of  the  system,  and  in  a  consequent 
want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  The  defects  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  which  have  most  forcibly 
struck  us  are  these  : — 

"  1st.  A  want  of  uniformity . 

"  There  are  no  two  districts  in  which  the  law  does  not  vary,  or  where, 
if  the  law  be  the  same,  the  Commissioners  do  not  interpret  some  parts 
of  it  in  a  different  manner. 

"  Thus,  a  man  having  property  in  Finsbury  and  in  Westminster,  or 
in  the  City  and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  may  find  himself  placed  under 
different  systems,  and  may  be  led  by  his  knowledge  of  the  regulations  of 
the  one  district  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  other.  This  is  a  source 
of  much  inconvenience. 

"  2ndly.  The  want  of  publicity  and  of  responsibility,  systematically 
enforced. 

"  There  are  several  trusts  in  which  the  Courts  have  not  been  open  to 
the  public  ;  where  the  right  of  the  rate-payers  to  inspect  the  accounts  is 
not  admitted  ;  and  where,  consequently,  a  real  responsibility  in  money 
matters  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

"  3rdly.  Equality  of  raieage  with  inequality  of  advantages. 

"  The  principle  on  which  the  sewers  rates  are  levied  is  this  :  that  all 
houses  are  liable  to  them  which  either  receive  a  benefit  from  the  sewers, 
or  avoid  of  damage  ;  and  as,  directly  or  indiretly,  all  are  benefited  by 
the  surface  drainage  of  the  streets,  all  are  liable  to  the  sewers  rate.  This 
was  a  fair  principle  as  long  as  the  surface  drainage  of  the  town  was 
alone  contemplated ;  but,  with  the  increase  of  civilization,  the  sewers 
have  become  applicable  to  many  other  purposes,  conducive  to  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  surface  drainage  ;  and 
it  appears  to  the  Committee  unjust  that  the  same  rate  should  be  levied 
upon  houses  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  underground  communication 
with  the  sewers  and  upon  houses  possessing  no  such  advantages,  and 
which  never  can  possess  them  without  great  additions  to  the  sewerage  as 
it  now  exists.  These  additions,  the  Boards  of  Commissioners,  acting 
under  the  old  law  of  sewers,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make ;  for 
the  old  law  does  not  authorize  them  to  make  rates  for  the  construction  of 
new  sewers,  or  for  covering  in  old  open  sewers ;  nor  does  it  enable  them 
to  compel  builders  to  provide  new  districts  with  proper  access  to  the 
main  lines  of  sewers,  or  to  rate  old  property  for  the  construction  of  new 
sewers  in  districts  where  there  are  now  none,  even  in  cases  where  the 
consent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  householders  interested  might  be 
obtained, 

"  There  is  also  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  indirect  advan- 
tage, where  there  is  no  underground  communication  with  the  sewers ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Trust,  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
lands  about  Hampstead  and  Highgate  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  sewers  rates,  although  they  are  unquestionably  benefited  indirectly  by 
the  sewerage  of  the  lower  districts  between  them  and  the  river,  which  are 
forced  to  provide  a  passage  for  their  superabundant  waters.  But  a 
Court  of  Law  has  decided  that  they  are  not  liable,  and  no  rate  has  been 
levied  for  many  years  by  the  Commissioners  beyond  a  certain  line. 

"  Now  the  question  is,  where  this  line  ought  fairly  to  be  drawn, 
and  whether  there  is  any  distinction,  in  point  of  direct  advantage,  be- 
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tween  the  houses  on  the  rateable  side  of  it  and  the  houses  beyond  that 
line  which  arc  not  rated  at  all. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  defect  which  your  Committee  wish  to  point  out, 
is  the  want  of  system  or  combination  between  the  different  trusts,  which 
have  now,  as  before  observed,  each  an  independent  action. 

"  'Jhe  inconveniences  in  this  are  palpable  ;  for,  where  the  line  of 
communication  with  the  Thames  is  not  complete  within  each  district, 
the  very  improvements  in  the  one  trust  may  prove  injurious  to  the  others. 
It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  not  long  ago 
in  the  City  of  London,  through  which  a  part  of  the  Holborn  and  Fins- 
bury  sewerage  is  conducted  to  the  river.  The  sewers  of  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  division  having  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  the  City 
sewers  became  inadequate  to  carry  off  their  contents,  and  a  number  of 
houses,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  were  inundated  after  each  fall  of  rain  ; 
the  contents  of  their  own  drains,  in  addition  to  the  waters  from  the  high 
lands  in  the  neighbouring  trust,  being  absolutely  forced  back  into  their 
houses  from  the  volume  of  water  which  occupied  the  main  sewer.  This 
has  now  been  remedied  at  a  great  expense  to  the  City  of  London  district, 
and  by  dint  of  much  labour  and  time;  but  if  anything  like  combination 
had  existed  previously,  the  improvements  would  have  been  carried  on 
simultaneously,  and  the  inconvenience  would  never  have  occurred. 

"  A  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made  to  your  Committee  with  re- 
gard to  other  defects  in  the  present  system,  as  bearing  upon  the  health 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  medical  men  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  to  purify  the  air  in  the  main  sewers,  by  building 
furnaces  at  intervals  along  their  course,  and  by  closing  some  of  the 
gully-holes,  and  providing  others  with  traps.  Upon  these  projects  your 
Committee  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  as  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  confirmed  by  successful  experiments ;  nor  can  they  be 
submitted  to  this  test  without  a  considerable  expense.  The  House  will 
perceive,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Farraday,  the  opinion  which  that  gen- 
tleman entertains  of  their  practicability,  which  is  not  at  present  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  warrant  any  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the 
results.  The  minor  improvement  of  traps  for  diminishing  the  emission 
of  foul  air  from  the  gully-holes  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  in  several  of  the  trusts,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied 
with  success. 

"  Your  Committee  now  come  to  the  changes  which  they  wish  to 
recommend  in  the  law  of  sewers  as  it  at  present  stands ;  and  in  these 
the  first  object  of  your  Committee  will  be  to  remove  practical  defects, 
with  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  forms  of  the  system,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  already  familiar.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  preserve  the  existing  trusts  in  their  present  divisions,  for  all 
purposes  of  local  arrangement. 

"  The  composition  of  these  trusts  having  given  rise  to  much  dissatis- 
faction, because,  although  consisting  of  most  respectable  individuals,  a 
great  proportion  of  these  individuals  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  attend  the  Courts; 

"  Your  Committee  suggest  the  following  remedies  : — 

"  1st.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  in  future,  by  the  books  of  the 
different  trusts  (in  which  a  regular  entry  shall  be  made  for  the  purjjose), 
tliat  a  Commissioner  has  absented  himself  from  a  majority  of  the  Courts 
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held  for  his  district  within  the  year,  such  Commissioner  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  voluntarily  resigned. 

"  2ndly.  That  the  number  of  Commissioners  in  each  tnist  shall  in 
future  be  fixed. 

"  3rdly.  That  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  in  the  City  of  London  by 
election  by  the  Common  Council,  as  at  present ;  and  in  other  trusts,  by 
the  vestries  of  the  parishes  in  the  respective  districts,  by  rotation,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  population  and  rental. 

"  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  all 
the  trusts  thus  constituted  should  be  uniform,  the  Courts  fixed  and 
open  (with  power,  however,  to  summon  extraordinary  Courts  when  re- 
quired) ;  the  accounts  subject  to  inspection  by  all,  publicly  audited, 
submitted  annually  to  Parliament,  and  copies  furnished  to  all  rate- 
payers on  demand,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Works  of  all  kinds  should  be 
performed  by  public  contract,  with  due  notice  given,  in  order  to  en- 
courage competition,  but  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected, as  now,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners,  there  being  no 
public  works  in  which  the  inspection  of  responsible  officers  is  so  essential 
as  in  those  connected  with  sewers,  where  defects,  concealed  easily,  if  not 
at  once  detected,  are  sure  to  be  brought  to  light,  by  entailing  upon  the 
district  subsequently  a  load  of  vexation  and  expense. 

"  Your  Committee  propose  that  the  pow-er  of  levying  rates,  when 
required,  should  be  continued  as  at  present  in  the  local  trusts ;  and  that 
they  should  also  have  a  power,  under  certain  limitations,  of  raising  money 
upon  the  rates,  where  improvements  in  the  sewerage  of  a  district  are 
obviously  necessary,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  expense  more  equably  over  a 
series  of  years. 

"  All  that  your  Committee  wish  to  effect  by  this,  however,  is  to 
render  improvements  practicable  where  they  are  undoubtedly  desirable, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  at  present,  from  the  want  of  power  and  of 
funds. 

"  It  will  be  essential,  too,  in  order  to  facilitate  these  improvements, 
and  to  provide  for  the  health  of  some  old  and  populous  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  great  inconvenience  is  now  experienced  by  the  in- 
habitants from  the  want  of  sewerage,  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioners,  originating  in  the  obscurity  of  the  present 
laws  of  sewers,  and  to  give  them  in  all  cases  power  to  cover  in,  enlarge, 
widen,  or  otherwise  improve  open  sewers ;  to  compel  builders  to  provide 
new  districts  with  adequate  communications  with  the  main  lines  of 
sewers  (the  want  of  which  has  obliged  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  to  bring  in  a  special  Bill,  in  order  to  remedy  the  nuisance  arising 
out  of  the  sewerage  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  estate)  ;  to  rate  old  pro- 
perty for  the  construction  of  new  sewers,  and  to  oblige  all  houses  thus 
rated  to  communicate  with  the  sewers  when  built. 

"  The  sewers  rate  in  general  is  regarded  as  a  landlord's  rate,  but  is 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  occupying  tenant.  Your  Committee 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  expedient  that,  where  there  is  not  a 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  receipt  given  to  the  tenant  bv  the 
Commissioners  should  be  in  all  cases  a  legal  set-off  against  the  rent ; 
while  houses  untenanted  for  any  length  of  time,  and  consequently  not 
contributing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sewers,  might  be  allowed  a  tem- 
porary exemption  from  the  rate.     With  regard  to  the  practicability  of 
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varying  the  amount  of  the  rates  according  to  the  extent  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed,  your  Committee  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion.  The  principle  on  which  an  uniform  rate  was  originally  esta- 
blished has  been  already  explained ;  and  as  long  as  the  sewerage  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface  drainage  of  a  district,  it  was  perfectly  just.  But 
now  that  there  are  so  many  other  advantages  connected  with  the  sewerage, 
it  seems  desirable  to  recognize  a  distinction  which  exists,  de  facto,  in 
every  part  of  London ;  and  not,  at  all  events,  to  impose  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  rate  on  streets  and  houses  which  have  no  private  under- 
ground drains,  because  there  are  no  sewers  within  reach  into  which  to 
lead  them,  as  upon  other  streets  and  houses  amply  provided  with  the 
accommodation  of  public  and  private  drainage. 

"  Your  Committee  regret  that  it  should  not  be  in  their  power  to 
suggest  any  practicable  mode  of  correcting  that  want  of  combination 
between  the  different  Trusts,  which  they  have  alluded  to  as  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  ;  but  they  see  so  many  reasonable  objections 
to  a  Central  Board,  superseding  in  part,  or  altogether,  the  local  Trusts, 
a  change  which  would  be  most  unpalatable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  districts,  that  they  cannot  recommend  it  as  desirable  until,  at 
all  events,  the  effect  of  the  changes  suggested  in  the  present  Report, 
should  the  House  think  proper  to  approve  of  them,  shall  have  been 
fairly  tried."* 


An  Examination  of  the  Returns  made  by  the  various  Raihvay  Com- 
panies  of  the  United  Kingdo?n,  with  respect  to  their  Traffic  during 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1843.  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Treasurer  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

\^Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  loth  April,  1844.] 

The  establishing  of  railroads  to  the  extent  to  which  the  system  has  now 
arrived  in  England,  is  a  fact  in  various  ways  interesting  and  important. 
That  system  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  construction  of  the 
short  but  most  useful  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in 
September,  1830.  For  many  years  before  that  time  railways  had  been 
used  for  the  clieap  and  easy,  but  not  very  rapid,  conveyance  of  great  bulk 
and  little  value,  such  as  coal  and  lime ;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  line 
just  mentioned  began  the  use  of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  at  rapid  rates  of  speed.  Its  success  led  the  way  to 
the  immediate  construction  of  other  railways  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  means  were  not  at  once 
taken  whereby  the  various  effects  which  these  works  could  not  fail  to 
produce  upon  the  social  economy  of  the  kingdom  might  be  measured 
and  followed  out. 

The  earliest  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  supply  this  information 
was  made  in  1840,  when  the  first  general  Act,  known  as  Lord  Seymour's 
Act,  for  the  regulation  of  railways,  was  passed.  Under  this  Act,  a 
department  of  the  Government  was  created,  to  which  power  was  given  to 
call  for  some  few  among  the  statistical  details  which  the  diflPerent  com- 
panies were  qualified  to  furnish.  These  details  were  thereupon  required, 
according  to  forms  so  prepared,  that  in  answering  them  nothing  should 

*  Commons'  Committee's  Report,  8th  August,  1834,  Sess.  1834,  No.  584. 
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be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  Board  of  Directors;  an  essential 
condition  to  ensure  utility  from  the  facts  when  collected,  consisting  in 
their  perfect  uniformity.  To  the  working  members  of  this  Society  it 
will  not  excite  surprise  to  find,  that,  notwithstanding  a  great  amount  of 
care  and  diligence  was  employed  in  framing  the  questions  proposed,  the 
degree  of  uniformity  exhibited  in  the  answers  obtained  was  for  some 
time  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  know,  from  personal  experience, 
how  diflScult  a  thing  it  is  to  bring  any  considerable  number  of  individuals, 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  to  place  the  same  facts  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  or  to  recognize  the  value  or  the  importance  of  one  or 
another  part  of  a  subject,  the  misconception  of  which,  or  its  absence  from 
a  statement,  necessarily  impairs  the  accuracy,  and  therefore  lessens  the 
value  of  the  whole.  This  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  entirely  sur- 
mounted, but  the  returns  are  now  made  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  man- 
ner by  the  great  majority  of  railway  companies,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  results  which  they  exhibit  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Hereafter  we  may  hope  to  have  these  facts  presented 
to  us  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  the  efTects  of 
railway  communication  upon  branches  of  social  economy  beyond 
those  to  which  our  inquiries  are  at  present  necessarily  limited. 

The  returns  made  by  the  various  companies,  showing  the  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing 
the  classes  of  carriages  in  which  they  travelled,  and  stating  the  money 
receipts  of  the  companies  therefrom,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
during  the  year  between  1st  July,  1842,  and  30th  June,  1843,  present 
the  following  results. 

These  returns  embrace  63  lines  of  railway,  of  which  46  are  in 
England  and  Wales,  15  are  in  Scotland,  and  2  are  in  Ireland;  but  4  of 
those  in  Scotland  are  worked  wholly  by  means  of  horse  traction,  and  do 
not  properly  come  into  the  railway  system.  Of  the  remaining  59  lines 
there  are  53  which  have  made  perfect  returns  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed,  and  their  separation  into  classes  ;  viz.  46  in  England 
and  Wales,  10  in  Scotland,  and  2  (all  now  in  operation)  in  Ireland. 
The  remaining  companies,  of  which  5  arc  in  England  and  1  in  Scot- 
land, have  not  classified  their  passengers.  The  53  companies  have 
made  returns  which  are  complete,  both  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
the  classification  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  amount  of  gross 
revenue  derived  from  each  class. 

The  number  of  passengers,  thus  classified,  who  were  conveyed  by 
these  52  lines  of  railway,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1843,  was 
21,620,535;  viz. 

First  Class  Passengers  ....  4,223,249 
Second  Class  Passengers  .  .  .  10,968,061 
Third  Class  Passengers  ....       6,429,225 


21,620,535 


The  per  centage  proportions  were  as  follows : — 

First  Class 19*53  per  cent. 

Second  Class 50*73       ,, 

Third  Class 29*74       ,, 

100-00 
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Considered  with   reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  pas- 
sengers conveyed  on  the  51  lines  were: — 


First  Class  Passengers. 
Second  Class  Passengers 
Third  Class  Passengers 


England  and 
Wales. 


3,882,171 
8,951,070 
4,060,321 


16,893,562 


Scotland. 
10  Lines. 


245,757 

877,055 

1,529,717 


2,652,529 


Ireland. 


95,321 

1,139,936 

839,187 


2,074,444 


The  per  centage  proportions  of  these  numbers  are: — 


England  and 
Wales. 


First  Class  . 
Second  Class 
Third  Class. 


22-98 
52-99 
24-03 


100-00 


Scotland. 


9-27 
33-06 
57-67 


100-00 


Ireland. 


4-60 
54-95 
40-43 


100-00 


The  money  received  from  the  above  21,620,535  passengers  was 
3,063,032/.,  and  was  paid  by  each  class  of  passengers  and  in  each 
division  of  the  kingdom  as  follows  : — 


England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

First  Class     .... 
Second  Class.      .      . 
Third  Class  .... 

£. 
1,326,015 

1,186,802 
331,985 

£. 
41,501 
60,300 
59,881 

£. 

4,164 

32,993 

19,391 

2,844,802 

161,682 

56,548 

The  proportionate  receipt  from  each  class  of  passengers  was : — 


First  Class 
Second  Class, 
Third  Class  . 


46-61 
41-72 
11-67 


100-00 


25-67 
37-29 
37-04 


100-00 


7-37 
58-34 
34-29 


100-00 


The  average  charge  to  each  passenger  was  as  follows  : — 


s.       d. 

s.      d. 

*.      d. 

First  Class     .... 

6   1000 

3     4-37 

0  10-48 

Second  Class. 

2     7-82 

1     4-50 

0     6-94 

Third  Class    .... 

1     7-62 

0     9-39 

0     5-54 

Embracing  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  in  the  calculation,  the 
average  charge  to  each  passenger  by  the  various  classes  of  carriages 
was: — 

S.  (/. 

First  Class 6     5-95 

Second  Class 2     4-01 

Third  Class 1     3-35 
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The  great  difference  that  exists  between  the  average  fares  paid  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  greater 
length  of  the  English  lines  of  railway  beyond  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  Scottish  lines  beyond  those  of  Ire- 
land. This  causes  the  average  distances  travelled  by  each  passenger 
to  follow  something  like  the  same  proportion.  Of  the  two  Irish  lines, 
that  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown  is  only  5|-  miles,  and  the  Ulster 
Railway  as  yet  is  opened  for  only  25  miles,  between  Belfast  and 
Portadown.  The  longest  line  hitherto  finished  in  Scotland  is  that 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  is  46  miles  long,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  Great  Western  Railway,  with  its  extension  from  Bristol  to 
Beambridge,  on  the  way  to  Exeter,  is  171^  miles  long,  and  by  four 
different  but  continuous  lines  a  traveller  may  proceed  in  one  direction 
from  London  to  Darlington,  a  distance  of  263  miles. 

In  framing  the  returns  which  the  various  railway  companies  have 
been  called  upon  to  make,  it  was  sought  to  obtain  an  account  of  the 
average  distances  travelled  on  the  various  lines  by  each  passenger,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  miles  passed  over  by  the  millions  of  passengers, 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  travelling;  but  the  design  in 
calling  for  this  information  has  been  misunderstood  in  so  many  instances 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from  the  returns  any  satisfactory  result 
in  this  particular.  It  may  hereafter  be  possible,  by  explanation,  to 
induce  the  companies  so  to  keep  their  accounts  as  to  make  this  return 
with  accuracy,  so  that  data  may  be  obtained  whereby  to  compare  one 
year  with  another,  and  one  part  of  the  kingdom  with  another,  in  regard 
to  this  very  significant  indication  of  the  national  progress.  While  the 
Government  duty  on  passengers  was  levied  in  respect  of  the  distances 
travelled  by  each  passenger  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  head 
per  mile,  this  information  was  accurately  afforded ;  but  when  this  rate 
was  commuted  into  a  per  centage  (5  per  cent.)  upon  the  gross  receipts 
arising  from  the  fares  of  passengers,  the  companies  were  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  account  by  means  of  which  the  mileage  was  ascer- 
tained, and  they  have  almost  all  of  them  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
request  made  to  them  to  that  end.  The  sum  received  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  this  tax,  and  the  mileage  which  that  sum  represented  in 
each  year,  from  1838  to  1841,  were  as  follows: — 

1. 

0 ;  equal  to    75,975, 946  persons  carried  one  mile  each. 
,        143,616,608  ,,  ,, 

,        215,860,976  ,,  ,, 

,        306,775,680  ,,  ,, 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  in  the  short  period  between  1838  and 
1841,  the  amount  of  railway  travelUng  was  quadrupled  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Having  no  complete  returns  of  the  actual  number  of  passengers 
travelling  by  railways  during  those  years,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
determine  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1 842,*  the  system  of  charging  the  duty  was  altered,  as 
already  stated ;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  one  element  of  the  cal- 
culation when  we  had  tolerably  well  succeeded  in  acquiring  another 
that  had  been  wanting,  we  are  in  no  better  condition  than  we  were  for 

*  1  st  August. 


£.       s. 

d. 

1838—  .39,570  16 

0 

1839—  72,716  19 

8 

1840—112,427  11 

10 

1841—159,779     0 

0 
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accurately  testing  the  progress  of  railway  travelling  in  this  important 
particular.  When  the  change  was  made  from  a  specific  to  a  per  centage 
duty,  it  was  believed  that  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  would  prove 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  fixed  sum  according  to  distance  that  was  pre- 
viously charged ;  but  although  this  might  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
lines  which  maintain  a  high  rate  of  fares,  the  calculation  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  with  railways  charging  low  fares.  The  Scottish  lines 
mostly  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  fewer  persons  travelled  by  railway,  or  that  they  accom- 
plished a  fewer  number  of  miles  distance  in  1843  than  they  accom- 
plished in  1842,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  dutv  in  the 
latter  year  of  fully  40  per  cent. :  on  the  English  lines  the  falling  off 
was  about  3  per  cent.,  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  railway  travelling  was 
lessened  in  1843,  but  rather  the  contrary,  it  results  that  the  change  in 
the  duty  has  been  profitable  to  the  English  lines  also.  One  chief  ground 
upon  which  the  change  was  advocated  by  the  companies  was,  that  a 
fixed  charge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  tended  to  make  high  fares 
necessary,  and  that  if  the  directors  were  relieved  from  this  difficulty, 
they  would  be  at  greater  liberty  to  adjust  their  rates  of  fare  according  to 
the  capabilities  and  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  returns  from  which  the  foregoing  statements  and  calculations 
have  been  derived,  embrace,  as  already  stated,  59  lines  upon  which  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  by  locomotive  power ;  but  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  particulars  have  been  given  by  6  of  those  companies 
which  have  neglected  to  classify  the  passengers,  the  numbers  used  have 
reference  to  only  53  distinct  railways.  If  we^include  the  returns  made 
without  classification  by  the  6  companies  previously  excluded,  and  the 
4  Scottish  lines  worked  by  horses,  we  find  that  during  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1843,  there  were  conveyed, — 


In  First  Class  carriages    . 
In  Second  Class  carriages 
In  Third  Class  carriages 
By  Mixed  Trains,  of  which  no 
classification  has  been  mado 

Total    .      .      .      . 


4/276,540  passengers,  or  18"  22  per  cent. 
11,198,512  ,,  47-72       ,, 

6, 431, 911  ,,  27-41       ,, 


1,559,933 
23,466,896 


6-65 


100-00 


If  stated  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  numbers  were,- 


First  Class  . 
Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Mixed    . 


Englmid  and 
Wales. 


3,919,570 

9,163,7'i8 
4,063,007 
1,147,002 


18,293,337 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


261,649 

894,818 

1,529,717 

412,931 


95,321 

1,139,936 

839,187 


3,099,115  j     2,074,444 


These  numbers  must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct  data  for  esti- 
mating the  locomotive  habits  of  the  people  in  the  various  divisions  of 
the  kingdom.  Many  English-born  persons  must  be  included  among  the 
railway  travellers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  many  natives  of  those 
divisions  would  be  found  among  the  travellers  in  England.  The  prin- 
cipal part,  however,  who  journey  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
are  doubtless  natives  of  those  divisions ;  and  if  we  assume  them  to  be 
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wholly  so,  or  that  the  variations  from  this  assumption  are  experienced 
in  equal  proportions  among  them,  we  shall  see,  that  during  the  12 
months  under  examination,  there  were  of  railway  travellers  for  each 
1000  inhabitants  :— 

1, 149  persons  in  England  and  Wales, 

1 ,  182  persons  in  Scotland, 
253  persons  in  Ireland, 

the  small  proportion  of  Ireland  being  manifestly  attributable  to  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  the  means  hitherto  provided  there  for  the  purpose. 
If  we  compute  the  proportions  hi  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  length  of  the  railways 
provided  for  their  use,  we  find  that  there  were  in  1843  : — 

In  England  and  Wales,  1856i  miles  of  railway  for  a  population  of 
15,911,725,  or  1  mile  of  railway  for  8572  persons. 

In  Scotland,  227^  miles  of  railway  for  a  population  of  2,620,610,  or 
1  mile  of  railway  for  11,532  persons. 

In  Ireland,  31  miles  of  railway  for  8,175,238  persons,  or  1  mile  of 
railway  for  263,717  inhabitants. 

In  the  United   Kingdom  2114^  miles  of  railway  for  a  population  of 
26,707,573,  or  1  mile  of  railway  for  12,630  persons. 
And  that  for  each  mile  of  railway  opened,  there  were, — 

In  England  and  Wales      .      •      .       9,855  passengers. 

In  Scotland 13,637  ,, 

In  Ireland .     66,917  ,, 

In  the  United  Kingdom    ...      11,098         ,, 

Of  the  63  railroads  comprehended  in  the  table  whence  the  foregoing 
calculations  have  been  derived,  60  have  stated  the  amount  received  by 
them  during  the  year,  for  the  conveyance  of  carriages,  horses,  cattle, 
minerals,  and  general  merchandise ;  the  other  3  lines  are  for  very  short 
distances,  and  where  goods  are  not  conveyed.*  The  amount  of  receipts 
from  this  source  was, — 

In  England  and  Wales      .      .      .  £1,303, 291,  or  per  mile  £702 

In  Scotland 114,839  ,,  505 

In  Ireland 6,802  ,,  219 


1,424,932  ,,  674 


The  total  receipts  of  the  63  lines  of  railway  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods,  taken  together  during  the  year  was  : — 


Passengers. 


England  and  Wales     .        2,883,876 
Scotland       .      .      .      .    i  169,833 

Ireland ■  56,548 


Total     ...        3,110,257 


Goods 


£. 
1.303,291 
114,839 
6,802 


1,424,932 


£. 
4,187,167 
284,672 
63,350 


4,535,189 


The  receipts  for  each  mile  of  railway  were  therefore, — 
In  England  and  Wales       .      .      .      .£2,255 

In  Scotland 1,252 

In  Ireland 2,044 

In  the  United  Kingdom     ....      2,145 

*  The  table  contains  returns  from  3  lines — 2  in  Scotland  and  1  in  Wales — which 
do  not  convey  passenijers :  the  amount  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  was  there- 
fore collected  upon  63  railways. 
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From  calculations  carefully  made  by  Mr.  Laing,  it  appears  that  the 
average  cost  per  mile  of  the  various  passenger  railways  in  the  kingdom 
has  been  34,360/.  If  lines  used  principally  for  transporting  coals 
and  metals  are  included,  the  average  cost  per  mile  is  reduced  to  30,380/. 
and  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  whole,  in  England,  has  been  31,522/., 
in  Scotland  22,165/.,  and  in  Ireland  22,181/. 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  year  were  therefore  in  proportion  to 

cost — 

In  England 7»  15  per  cent. 

In  Scotland 5 '65         ,, 

In  Ireland 9 '21         ,, 

In  the  United  Kingdom  .      .  6*80        ,, 

The  returns  made  to  the  railway  department,  by  the  diflferent  com- 
panies, of  their  traffic  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1842,  were  not 
given  with  the  same  completeness  as  those  for  the  following  year,  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  hitherto  directed.  From  a  close  and  careful 
examination  of  the  accounts  given  for  the  two  yearly  periods,  it  results 
that  a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  total  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed and  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  received  upon  45  railways,  of 
which  37  were  in  England,  6  in  Scotland,  and  2  in  Ireland.  This 
comparison,  although  it  will  correctly  exhibit  the  results  of  the  working 
of  the  identical  45  railways  which  it  comprehends,  must  not  be  received 
as  an  exact  indication  of  the  result  of  the  railway  system  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  appears  that  on  those  45  lines,  there  was  a  small  falling 
off  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1843,  both  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers (268,601),  and  in  the  amount  of  their  fares  (50,803/.),  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  the  earlier  year  many  persons  travelled  by  some 
of  the  45  lines,  who  in  the  following  year  have  taken  advantage  of  other 
lines  since  opened,  which  have  offered  greater  convenience.  The  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  the  year  to  Midsummer,  1843,  beyond  the  number 
conveyed  on  the  45  lines  brought  into  comparison,  were  5,203,354  in 
number,  and  the  fares  paid  by  them  amounted  to  430,325/.  That  the 
use  of  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  on  the  increase,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  45  lines  brought  into  the  comparison, 
there  was  an  improved  receipt,  in  the  latter  year,  of  nearly  15  per  cent. 

The  result  of  such  comparison  of  the  45  lines,  making  returns  in  both 
years  is  as  follows : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Year  ending  June  30. 

Year  ending  June  30. 

Year  ending  June  30. 

1842 

1843 

1842             1843 

1841 

1843 

Number  of  Passeugers) 
Couveyed  .     .     .     .  ) 

Receipts  from  Passengers 
Receipts  from  Goods,  &c. 

15,239,310 

£. 
2,614,373 
1,008,677 

14,801,817 

£. 

2,567,086 
1,143,475 

1,246,030 

£. 

62,143 
31,393 

1.387,281 

£. 
56,298 
38,463 

2,046,903 

£. 
54,219 
2,0i5 

2,074,444 

£. 
56,548 
6,802 

Total  number  of  passengers  in  the  whole  45  lines,  year  ending  June  30,  1842 

Ditto  ditti>  .       .  ,, 

Total  receipts  from  passengers  , , 

Ditto  ditto  ....  ,, 

Total  receipts  from  goods,  &c , , 

Ditto  ditto  ....  ,, 

Total  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  .       .  , , 

Ditto  ditto  .       .  , , 


ane  30,  1842  . 

.18.532,143 

, ,            1843  . 

.  18,263,542 

1842.   . 

£  2,730.735 

1843.    . 

.    2,679,932 

1842  . 

.    1,042,085 

1843  . 

.    1,188,740 

1842. 

.    3,772,820 

1843  . 

•  .    3,868,672 
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Even  with  the  explanation  that  has  been  offered,  these  figures  are  far 
from  exhibiting  any  satisfactory  progress.  That  the  number  of  passen- 
gers using  the  considerable  number  of  45  railways,  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  absolutely  smaller  in  the  later,  than  it  was  in  the 
earlier  year,  can  only  be  fully  accounted  for  by  calling  to  mind  the  state 
of  depression  in  which  so  many  branches  of  the  national  industry  had 
for  some  time  been  placed,  and  the  effects  of  which  would  necessarily 
become  greater  with  the  protracted  continuance  of  the  cause.  The 
change  in  this  respect,  which  now  appears  to  have  set  in,  may  be  ex- 
jiected  to  exhibit  a  very  different  result,  and  it  will  be  a  cause  for  great 
surprise,  as  well  as  of  disappointment,  if  the  returns  for  the  year  that  will 
end  at  midsummer  next,  shall  not  exhibit  a  very  marked  improvement 
upon  those  of  preceding  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  in  some  particulars  the  working  of 
our  railways  with  those  of  Belgium,  the  only  country  in  Europe,  besides 
our  own,  in  which  such  works  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  as  a  system, 
and  where  the  results  have  been  published. 

At  the  end  of  1842,  there  were  in  operation  in  that  kingdom,  282 
miles  of  railways,  the  average  cost  of  constructing  which  was  17,120/. 
per  mile,  while  the  average  cost  in  this  kingdom  has  been  34,360/.  or 
just  double  the  cost  in  Belgium.  This  difference  results  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  works  being  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  no  expensive  parliamentary  contests ;  no  opposing 
interests  to  be  bought  off;  no  unreasonable  compensations  to  be  paid 
for  land ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  w^ere  comparatively 
few  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Besides  these  circumstances 
there  has  been  much  present  saving  effected  in  the  manner  of  executing 
the  works,  which  have  been  performed  in  a  less  perfect  manner  than 
would  satisfy  the  magnificent  ideas  of  our  engineers. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  along  the  various  lines  in  Bel- 
gium, in  1842,  was  2,724,104,  or  662  for  each  1000  of  the  population, 
the  proportion  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  in  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1843,  879  for  each  1000  inhabitants,  or  33  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  Belgium. 

The  proportions  using  various  class  carriages,  were :— 


In  Belgium. 

In  the  United  Kingdom. 

1st  Class   .       . 

•     y  per  cent.     . 

.    19   pir  cent. 

2n(l  Class 

,      .     .    2.5         , ,          . 

,       .       .    51 

3.d  Class 

.'    .  66 

.      .    30        ,, 

100  100 

The  receipts  from  passengers  during  the  year  were,  in  Belgium, 
187,37:2/.,  or  \s.  4:hd.  per  passenger  against  2s.  2|d.  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  proportions  in  which  the  receipts  were  contributed  by 
the  three  classes  of  passengers  were  : — 

In  Bi'l-iium.  In  the  United  Kin;;d(>m. 

1st  Class     ....    2:3 45 

2iul  Class  ....   2.3 42 

3id  Class   ....    52 13 

100  100 
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The  average  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  in  Belgium,  is 
stated  to  have  been  7|  leagues,  or  about  19  miles.  Mr.  Laing  computes 
the  average  distance  in  this  country  at  13^  miles.  This  shows  us  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  fares  in  Belgium,  where  passengers  are  con- 
veyed on  the  average  19  miles  for  \s.  4:hd.,  while  in  England  the  average 
fare  is  2.9.  2|c/.  for  13i  miles.  This  difference  results  in  great  part 
from  the  much  larger  proportion  of  travellers  who  in  that  country  use 
the  cheapest  class  of  carriage. 

In  Belgium  there  was  in  use  in  1842,  1  mile  of  railway  for  every 
14,G01  inhabitants,  the  proportion  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  been 
1  mile  for  12,630  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  passengers  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  railwavs  was, 
for  each  mile  9695  passengers  in  Belgium,  and  11,098  in  this  kingdom. 

The  total  receipts  for  each  mile  were, — 

111  Helgiiiin.  In  the  United  KiuRilom. 

£.  £. 

Fiom  Passengers  ....     fi64 1,471 

Fiom  Goods 394     ....      .        674 


1,058  2,145 


The  gross  receipts,  in  proportion  to  cost,  are  therefore  found  to  be, 
in  Belgium  6^  per  cent.,  and  in  this  kingdom  6i  per  cent. 


Observations  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Ce7}sifs 
Commissioners.  By  Hknry  Hali.am,  E?q.,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society. 

{Read  bef(,re  the  Staihlkal  Society  of  London,  loth  April,  1844.] 

My  dear  Sir,  Wilton  Crescent,  March  14,  1844. 

The  late  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  contains 
BO  rich  a  harvest  of  facts  interesting  to  the  lover  of  statistical  inquiries, 
and  gives  such  proofs  of  labour  and  diligence  in  those  by  whom  it  has 
been  compiled,  that  it  becomes  more  important  to  point  out  any  casual 
inaccuracy  that  may  have  crept  into  it,  than  in  a  less  authorized  publi- 
cation, or  one  less  likely  to  be  of  enduring  reputation.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, make  no  apology  for  troubling  the  Society  with  a  few  observations 
on  one  part  of  the  Report. 

In  page  42  a  table  is  given,  "  exhibiting,"  the  Commissioners  say, 
"the  tendency  to  marriage  at  different  ages,  for  the  entire  kingdom,  in 
the  towns  and  in  the  country."  It  is  headed,  "  Proportion  unmarried 
of  100  of  the  population  of  the  respective  ages ;"  and  these  ages  are 
arranged  in  five  columns.  The  proportion  above  mentioned  does  not 
refer  to  the  entire  population,  though  it  is  rather  equivocally  worded,  but 
to  that  of  each  age  respectively.  And  it  is  inferred  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  "  as  to  males,  7  per  cent,  in  the  country  and  13  per  cent, 
in  the  towns  are  married  at  25  years  of  age;  and  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  greatest  jji-oportion  of  men  marry  between  the  ages  of  26 
and  35."  It  is  observed  afterwards,  that  "  females  marry  earlier  than 
males  ;  accordingly  it  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  19  per  cent,  in  the 
country  and  21  per  cent,  in  the  towns  are  married  at  the  age  of  25." 

That  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  male  adult  population  (that  is,  above 
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the  age  of  17),  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  female,  should  be  married  by 
the  time  they  attain  the  age  of  25,  is  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
almost  every  country,  and  especially  to  all  that  which  we  have  heard  of 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people,  that  when  I  first  read  &.  precis  of  the 
Report  in  the  last  number  of  the  Statistical  Journal,  I  was  exceedingly 
staggered  by  this  statement,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  evident  mistake.  One  source  of  error  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  the  table  in  the  Report ;  namely,  that  it  confounds  the 
average  ratio  of  married  persons  to  the  living  population  within  a  period 
of  several  years,  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  with  the  simple 
ratio  of  such  persons  to  that  population  in  the  last  year  of  the  period. 
It  might  be,  that  among  a  large  number  of  females  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  25,  only  one-fifih  are  actually  married;  but  it  would  be  a 
singular  inference  that  no  greater  proportion  of  those  who  have  just 
reached  the  latter  age  are  so. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  married  persons  to  the 
population  of  any  given  age  does  not  give  us  the  average  age  of  con- 
tracting matrimony ;  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
die  without  marrying  at  all.  Yet  the  Commissioners  seem  to  draw 
inferences  from  their  table  as  to  the  average  age  of  matrimony  among 
those  who  do  actually  contract  it. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  calculate  the  mean  age  of  matrimony  in 
Ireland  from  the  table  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  p.  Ixxvi.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  summary  of  all  marriages  contracted  in  Ireland 
for  11  years,  from  1830  to  1840,  the  whole  number  is  545,849  ;  but 
of  these  39,197  males  and  23,644  females  have  no  ages  specified.  De- 
ducting these,  we  have  506,752  males  and  522,205  females.  Now 
44,267  marriages  of  the  former  sex  appear  to  have  been  contracted  under 
20  years  of  age,  being  8'7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and,  including  of 
course  these,  209,931  under  25;  being  4r3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Among  females,  we  shall  find  153,312  under  20,  being  29'4,  and 
363,070,  being  697,  of  the  whole  number  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
inference  is,  that  the  mean  age  of  matrimony  with  men  is  al)out  the 
27th,  and  with  women  about  the  23rd  year  of  life.  I  have  not  adverted 
to  second  marriages,  which  would  make  the  mean  point  a  little  earlier, 
but  for  which  no  great  allowance  need  he  made  at  that  period  of  life. 
Yet  the  Report  says,  "the  next  period,  from  26  to  35,  is  the  age  at  which 
the  greatest  number  of  marriages  takes  place,  as  well  among  women  as 
men."  The  tables  in  the  Appendix  give  221,880  marriages  among  men, 
or  about  44  per  cent,  for  this  period,  which  is  certainly  greater  than  in 
the  preceding;  but  among  women  we  find  only  133,277,  or  about  252 
per  cent.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these  tables  with  the  shorter 
one  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  p.  42,  and  the  former  are  surely  entitled 
to  more  regard. 

This  discrepancy  might  be  explained  if  the  tables  in  the  Appendix 
should  prove  to  be  compiled  from  other  sources  than  those  on  which 
the  Report  has  relied.  The  mean  age  of  marriage,  as  deduced  from  the 
Appendix,  appears  to  be  rather  earlier,  at  least  among  women,  than  in 
England  ;  but  this  is  only  agreeable  to  what  we  ha\e  always  heard,  and 
is  what  we  shall  more  readily  receive,  than  so  extraordinary  a  lateness 
of  marriage  as  the  Report  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  Report  contains  a  table,  "  showing  the  general  results  of  the 
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branches  of  vit;il  statistics,  births,  marriages,  and  death?,  in  the  ratio 
which  they  bear  to  the  community.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  births 
average  one  to  three,  which  is  so  near  the  result  obtained  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  to  make  it  probable  tliat  they  are  very  near  the  truth.  7he 
marriages  are  obviously  much  too  few,  being  by  the  table  only  1  to  181  ; 
whereas  they  can  scarcely  be,  in  reality,  less  than  1  to  128.  The  deaths 
we  have  already  shown,  from  other  sources,  to  be  in  defect  about  one- 
fourth."  It  is  afterwards  observed  that  "  these  results  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  approximations.  The  returns  are  incomplete,  and  the  causes  of 
fluctuation  are  so  numerous  and  so  uncertain,  that  we  abstain  from 
various  interesting  deductions  which  the  subject  invites;  still  trusting 
that  these  tables,  as  well  as  those  on  vital  statistics  generally,  will  be 
found  to  afford,  even  in  their  present  state,  much  curious  material  to  the 
general  statist,"  p.  51. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  dispute  what  is  so  modestly  urged ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  observing,  that  while  it  is  most  true  that,  in  statistics,  we  must  often 
satisfy  ourselves  with  approximations,  it  seems  an  extensive  use  of  that 
word  to  cover  errors  of  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  deaths  and  marriages, 
as  the  Report  admits,  are  in  defect,  at  least,  to  that  degree.  The  returns 
of  births,  the  Commissioners  hope,  "  are  very  near  the  truth,  since  they 
average  one  to  three,  which  is  near  the  result  obtained  in  other  countries." 
I  can  annex  no  meaning  to  births  averaging  one  to  three,  and  after  much 
consideration,  can  only  presume  it  to  be  a  mis-print.  It  certainly  does 
not  relate  to  the  ratio  of  births  to  marriages,  which  is  greater  than  three 
to  one  in  every  entire  country  known  to  us,  thouL^h  it  may  be  less  in  par- 
ticular localities.  In  fact,  the  calculation  of  births  made  in  the  Report, 
p.  40,  compared  with  the  table  of  marriages,  would  give  considerably 
more  than  four  births  to  a  marriage,  perhaps  as  high  a  figure  as  40, 
which  is  that  of  Belgium.  But  as  the  marriages  in  Ireland  are  supposed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  very  defectively  returned,  we  cannot  rely  at 
all  upon  this.  Yet  the  age  of  marriage  in  Ireland  appears  to  be  rather 
earlier  than  in  England,  and  general  opini^ai  does  not  favour  the  notice  of 
any  peculiar  curse  of  barrenness  on  Irish  women.  We  find,  indeed,  a 
startling  assertion  in  a  note  to  p.  12  of  the  Report,  that  the  average 
number  of  children  in  an  Irish  family  is  considerably  lower  than  in  a 
Scotch  or  English  one,  "  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  la%Y,  that 
the  most  marrying  race  have  the  lowest  cypher  of  fecundity."  But  as 
we  cannot  possibly  admit  that  such  a  law  is  well  known,  or  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature  at  all,  it  seems 
much  more  reasonable  to  presume  error  in  the  particular  tables  from 
which  this  assertion  is  derived.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  number  of 
living  children  in  Irish  families  were  to  those  in  English  or  Scotch  only 
as  2  34  to  3,  we  must  account  for  it  by  some  extraordinary  mortality  in 
the  first  years  of  life,  nothing  of  which  has  been  reported,  and  it  would. 
be  inconsistent  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  Irish  population,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  has  not  been  less  during  the  last 
decennial  period  than  before,  though,  through  the  eflfects  of  emigration, 
it  has  not  shown  itsc'f  so  favourably  in  the  Census. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Henry  H.\.i  i.am 

&,^c.       ^^c. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  March  18,  1844. 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

T.  Milner  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P.  I        Thomas  Trevethan  Spicer,  Esq. 

John  Meeson  Parsons,  Esq.  |         Charles  Creag,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society : — 

Frederick  R.  Manson,  M.D.  James  Reid,  M.D. 

Frederick  Pigou,  Esq. 

The  following  letter  from  Major  Graham  was  read  :  — 

Sib,  General  Register  Office,  March  12,  1844. 

I  HATE  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  I  have  received  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert's  commands  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  "Tableau 
General  des  Deces  du  Canton  de  Geneve  pendant  I'annee  1842,"  composed  by  M. 
Marc  d'Espine ;  and  in  forwarding  it  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  I  am 
honoured  with  Her  Majesty's  commands  to  express  Her  Majesty's  gracious  wish 
that  it  may  be  deposited  with  other  documents  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  library  of 
that  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  George  Graham. 

To  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  Registrar-General. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  entitled,  "  The  Metro- 
polis, its  boundaries,  extent,  and  divisions  for  Local  Government,  with 
especial  reference  to  its  means  of  sewerage,"  being  a  continuation  of  the 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting.— See  p.  103. 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting^  April  15,  1844. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

Frederick  R.  Hanson,  M.D.  James  Reid,  M.D. 

Frederick  Pigou,  Esq. 

Thomas  Drane,  Esq.,  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into 
the  Society. 

The  papers  read  were  : — 

1.  "  Observations  on  the  late  Report  of  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,"  by  Henry  Hallara,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — See 
p.  178. 

2.  "  An  Examination  of  the  Returns  made  by  the  various  Rail- 
way Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  their 
traflBc  during  the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1843,"  by  G.  R. 
Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer. — See  p.  170. 

Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  May  20,  1844. 

The   followmg   gentlemen   were  formally  admitted   Fellows  of  the 
Society  : — 

Frederick  R.  Manson,  M.D.  James  Reid,  M.D. 

Thomas  Trevethan  Spicer,  Esq. 
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Thomas  Drane,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  : — 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D.  William  Humphry  Freeland,  Esq. 

Alfred  Rhodes  Bristow,  Esq. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Guy  was  read,  entitled : — "  A  Third  Contribution 
towards  a  Knowledge  of  the  Influence  of  Employments  on  Health." 


BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 


The  district  of  Wandsworth  was  added  to  the  metropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814;  and  the  return  for  the  present  quarter  is  derived  from  115  districts, 
divided  into  576  Registrars'  districts.  Thirty-four  of  the  districts  are  included  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  the  remaining  eighty-one  districts  comprise,  with  some  agri- 
cultural parishes,  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  England.  The  population  was 
6,578,912  in  1841. 

Table  I. — 46,041  deaths  were  registered  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1844  ;  namely, 
13,471  in  the  metropolis,  and  32.570  in  the  other  eighty-one  districts  ;  the  average 
of  he  corresponding  quarters  of  1838-42  having  been  13,266  for  the  metropolis, 
32,085  for  the  other  districts,  45,351  for  the  metropolis  and  the  other  districts  together. 
The  deaths  were,  therefore,  690  above  the  average  of  those  live  winters.  400  of  the 
excess  being  subtracted  for  the  additional  day  in  leap  year.  290  are  left. 

But  the  population  has  been  found  at  all  the  censuses  to  be  increasing  rapidly  in 
the  town  districts,  partly  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  partly  by  immi- 
gration. The  population  of  the  fifty-nine  most  populous  districts  in  the  return 
increased  atthe  rate  of  6*3  per  c^nt.  every  four  years,  from  1831  to  1841  ;  and  it  is, 
thtrefore,  probable  that  the  population  did  not  increase  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  the 
four  years  from  the  winter  quarter  of  1840  to  the  winter  quarter  of  1844.  The 
average  with  which  the  46.041  (—400)  deaths  in  the  quarter  ending  March  31st, 
1844,  should  consequently  be  compared,  is  47,6 19. 

Table  III. — The  Ulelropolis  has  been  less  healthy  than  in  previous  years;  but  the 
mortality  is  not  so  much  above  the  average  as  in  the  Autumn  quarter  of  1843. 
The  average  employed  in  the  Table  was  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  five  years, 
1839-43.  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  252  persons  died  of  Small-po.r,  which  was  fatal 
to  only  114  persons  in  the  preceding  Autumn  quarter.  The  great  majority  of  these 
persons  were  children,  and  had  not  been  vaccinated.  Measles  and  Scarlatina  were 
declining,  yet  334  persons  died  of  the  former,  536  of  the  latter  disease.  Influenza, 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  destroyed  more  than  the  average  number  of  lives  in  the 
metropolis;  and  their  fatality,  particularly  among  the  aged,  is  mentioned  in  many 
of  the  reports  from  the  other  districts.  The  deaths  registered  from  dropsy,  cancer, 
scrofula,  heart  disease,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  tabes  mesenterica,  were  above  the 
average  in  number  ;  those  from  childbirth,  as  well  as  violent  and  sudden  deaths, 
were  below  the  average.     Two  deaths  happened  from  hydrophobia. 

The  quarterly  meteorological  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  valuable  weekly 
tables  supplied  by  the  Astronomrr  Royal.  Upon  comparing  the  results  with  those 
obtained  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Henry,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  has  been  a  little  below  that  of  the  season. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was  higher  than  the  average  mortality  of  tVinler 
in  the  same  districts : — Brighton,  Wmchester,  Windsor,  St.  Albans,  Wycombe, 
Northampton,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Yarmouth,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Kid- 
derminster, Birmingham,  Jston,  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Wigan,  Abergavenny,  Mertkyr- 
Tydfil,  Anglesey. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was  hwer  than  the  average  mortality  of  IVmler 
in  the  same  districts : — The  central  iHstricts  of  the  metropolis,  Cheltenham,  Walsall, 
Wolverhampton,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Preston,  Bolton,  Prescott,  Manchester, 
Salford,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  Gateshead,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cockerraouth, 
Pontypool. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Quarterly  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  115  0/  the  Districts  of  England  (including  the 
principal  Towns)  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  the  Six  Years,  the 
Average  Number  of  Deaths  in  the  Five  Winters,  1838-42.  and  the  Number  of 
Deaths  in  the  Winter  Quarter  of  \MA,  ending  "iist  March.— {.Continued  fromp.  89.) 


DISTRICTS. 


Popula- 
tion 
1841. 


Metropolis.* 
West  Districts  . 
North  District". 
Outral  Districts 
Kast  Dis'ricts  . 
South  Districts  . 

Total     .     . 

South    Eastern 
Division. 

MaU  stone  . 
Brighton  . 
Isle  of  Wight 
Portsea  Island 
Winchester  . 
Windsor .     . 

South  Midland 
Division. 

St.  Albans   . 
W\oorabe     . 

Oxford    .     .  . 

Northampton  . 

Bedford  .     .  . 

Cambridge  .  . 

Eastern  Division. 

Colchester  .  . 
Ipswich  . 

Norwich  .  .  , 

Yarmouth  .  . 

South  IVestern 


301,326 
366,303 
374,759 
3'.»3,247 
479,469 


1,915,104 


Annual  Deaths  Registered. 


1838 


8,114 
8,944 
10,844 
12,434 
13,210 


53,546 


33,210 
46,742 
42,547 
53.036 
23,044 
20,502 


17,051 
34,150 
19,701 
28,103 
31,767 
24,453 


17,790 
25,254 
61,846 
24,031 


1839 


6,538 
7,890 
9,751 
10,359 
11,502 


46,100 


1840 


6,936 
8,594 

9,iuy 

10,063 
12,3i9 


47,030 


Division. 

22,130 

Dorchester   .     . 

23,380 

Exeter    .     ,     . 

31,333 

St.  Thomas.     . 

47,105 

Plymouth     .     . 

36,527 

Redruth .      .     . 

48,062 

Penzance 

50,100 

Bath       .     .      . 

69,232 

Western  Division. 

Bristol    .     .     . 

64,298 

Clifton    .     .     . 

66^33 

Stroud    .     .     . 

38,920 

Cheltenham 

40,221 

Hereford      .      . 

33,646 

Shrewsbury  .     . 

21,529 

Worcester     .     . 

27,130 

Kidderminster  . 

29,408 

Dudley   .     .     . 

86,028 

Walsall   .     .     . 

34,274 

Wolverhampton 

80.722 

Wolstanlon .     . 

32,669 

Birmingham      . 

138,187 

Aston.     .     •     . 

50,928 

Coventry      .     . 

31,028 

737 
916 
655 
1,264 
421 
381 


378 
788 
359 
689 
676 
563 


533 

694 

1,3:3 

417 


426 
469 
7U0 
824 
862 
914 
762 
1,567 


1,842 

1,328 

952 

869 

774 

568 

805 

591 

1,767 

619 

1,556 

710 

3,359 

1,099 

684 


726 
898 
630 
1,180 
479 
367 


310 
692 

407 
687 
678 

547 


437 

630 

1,852 

440 


10 
362 
646 
819 
670 
909 
848 
1,602 


1,675 

1,150 

693 

726 

687 

514 

717 

523 

1,891 

749 

1,909 

795 

3,639 

1,058 

724 


700 
980 
737 
1,140 
526 
402 


331 
824 
406 
670 
743 
639 


593 
1,752 

504 


81 
412 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1838-42 


Quarlly.Averaget 


Of  Five    Of  Five 
Years.    Wiatei«. 


6,599 
8,261 
9,333 
10,004 
11,872 


6,826 

8,550 
8,873 
9,947 
11,918 


7,212 
9,038 
9,547 
10,960 
12,575 


1,751 
2,112 
2,395 
2,640 
3,044 


46,069  !  46,114     49,332     11,943 


1,952 
2,370 
2.704 
2,895 
3,346 


13,266 


Deaths 
in  the 

Winter 
Quarter, 
ending 
Mar.  31, 
1844. 


648 

815 

1,102 

1,126 

891 

721 

1,211 

1,152 

416 

469 

395 

394 

765 
,011 

976 
,974 


2,330 

1,739 

760 

855 

758 

559 

638 

670 

2,022 

913 

2,217 

831 

3,767 

1,218 

616 


300 
751 
450 
693 
714 
659 


381 

499 

1,362 

493 


429 
456 
920 
859 
730 
906 
1,016 
1,728 


1,895 

1,519 

728 

890 

688 

520 

614 

582 

2,296 

832 

2,153 

757 

3,673 

1,113 

905 


340 
679 

414 
622 
604 
465 


417 

594 

1,582 

516 


449 

437 

764 

886 

1,141 

1,232 

1,123 

1,598 


1,771 

1,510 
706 

1,078 
862 
586 
637 
621 

2,332 
927 

2,319 
964 

3,579 

1,093 
S90 


774 
1,117 

703 
1,342 

471 

314 


291 
748 
359 
677 
762 
597 


393 

551 

1.295 

510 


633 
524 
836 
808 
889 
845 
996 
1,624 


1,742 

1,256 

808 

824 

816 

534 

641 

597 

1,729 

706 

1,783 

842 

3,340 

1,081 

838 


181 
251 
182 
297 
116 
97 


83 

187 
102 
168 
171 
144 


113 
150 
396 
118 


115 
107 
192 
214 
208 
249 
236 
423 


476 
362 
192 
221 
188 
137 
171 
149 
515 
202 
508 
203 
901 
279 
191 


203 
255 
189 
320 
121 
106 


85 
205 
112 
189 
199 
156 


119 
164 
417 
123 


135 
124 
219 
242 
220 
260 
246 
477 


549 
404 
239 
250 
215 
159 
189 
194 
588 
236 
593 
222 
980 
288 
196 


*  The  deaths  in  tlie  metropolis  for  the  years  1840-1-2  have  been  derived  from  the  weekly  tables,  the  Returns 
for  each  year  comprising  52  weeks,  or  364  days.  The  last  quarter  in  the  metropolis  ended  March  30,  1844.  The 
returns  from  other  places  are  for  the  years  ending  December  31,  and  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 

t  Wandsworth  District  is  included  in  the  return  for  the  raetiopolis. 
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[June, 


1 

Annual  Deaths  Registered. 

1838-42 

Deaths 
in  the 

Winter 

DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 

Quartly.  Average* 

Quarter 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

endin*' 

tion 
1841. 

Of  Five 

Of  Five 

Mar.  31. 
1844. 

Years. 

Winters. 

North  Midland 

Division. 

Leicester    . 

50,932 

1,170 

1,291 

1,730 

1,358 

1,457 

1,255 

350 

394 

415 

Lincoln.     .     . 

36,110 

620 

731 

817 

800 

720 

786 

184 

197 

242 

Nuttinsluim    . 

53,080 

1,209 

1,540 

1,794 

1.239 

1,429 

1.393 

361 

375 

387 

Basfoid.      .     . 

59,634 

1,045 

1,200 

1.549 

1.163 

1,245 

1,216 

310 

337 

328 

Derby   .      .     • 

35,015 

769 

832 

926 

914 

909 

922 

217 

246 

266 

North  TVestern 

Division. 

Slockport  .     . 

85,672 

2,410 

2,591 

2,574 

2,048 

2,073 

2,203 

585 

656 

483 

JNIaeclesfield    . 

56,018 

1,315 

1,528 

i.7-i5 

1,419 

1,403 

1,551 

370 

431 

398 

Great     Bough- 1 

ton  (including  > 
Chester)  .     .  J 
Liverpool   .     . 

49,085 

1,040 

1,237 

1,384 

1.246 

1.189 

1,091 

305 

348 

345 

223,054 

6,627 

7,435 

8,470 

7,556 

7,407 

7.458 

1,875 

1.963 

1.996 

West       Derby  ] 

(adjoining        I 

88.652 

1,625 

1.746 

2.206 

2,202 

2,405 

2.312 

509 

508 

576 

Liverpool)    .  J 

Blackburn 

75,091 

1,612 

2,190 

2,140 

1,692 

1,665 

2,031 

465 

536 

513 

Preston,     ,     , 

77,189 

1,726 

1.812 

2,637 

2,026 

2,050 

1,938 

513 

591 

506 

Roclidale    .     . 

60,577 

1,477 

1.673 

1,868 

1,417 

1,476 

1,531 

396 

453 

480 

Bury      .     .     . 

77,496 

1,901 

1,990 

2,170 

2,064 

1,987 

1.832 

506 

615 

614 

Bolton  .     .     . 

97,519 

2,432 

2,857 

2,900 

2.572 

2,fi07 

2,596 

668 

772 

678 

Wigan  .     .     . 

66,032 

1,483 

1,912 

2,144 

1,561 

1,598 

1,832 

434 

520 

641 

Prescott      .      . 

43,739 

916 

1,056 

1,155 

997 

1,075 

920 

260 

306 

259 

Chorlton     .      . 

93,736 

2.140 

2,418 

2,399 

2.431 

2  427 

2,529 

591 

608 

622 

Mancliester 

192,408 

6,706 

6,774 

6,^89 

5.821 

eiisi 

6,263 

1.597 

1,764 

1,541 

Sal  ford  .     .     . 

70,228 

2,207 

2.449 

1,998 

i,971 

1,977 

2,098 

530 

567 

502 

Asliton  . 

173,964 

4,488 

5.489 

4,873 

4.282 

4,786 

4,391 

1,196 

1.288 

1,244 

York  Division. 

Sheffield      .      . 

85,076 

2,429 

2,703 

2,410 

2,231 

2.182 

2.169 

598 

653 

579 

Huddersfield   . 

107,140 

1,847 

2,080 

2,243 

2,122 

1,996 

2,451 

514 

594 

6O7 

Halifax.      .     . 

109,175 

2,098 

2,402 

2,354 

2,202 

2,272 

2,459 

566 

645 

670 

Bradford     .     . 

132.164 

3,093 

3,251 

3,176 

3,041 

3,323 

3.344 

794 

858 

949 

Leeds     .     .     . 

168,667 

4,289 

4,388 

4,488 

4,360 

4.615 

4,329 

1,107 

1.155 

1,088 

Hull      .     .     . 

41.130 

1,060 

1.023 

1,442 

1,2(16 

1,042 

1,128 

289 

294 

327 

York      .     .      . 

47,779 

876 

1,217 

1,209 

1,039 

1.133 

1,048 

274 

296 

272 

Northern  Divi- 

sion. 

Sunderland 

56,226 

1,479 

1,524 

1,513 

1,512 

1,357 

1,247 

369 

387 

306 

Gateshead 

38,747 

881 

968 

1,016 

989 

909 

984 

238 

248 

216 

Tynemouth 

55,625 

1,112 

1,285 

1,243 

1,340 

1.327 

1,229 

315 

334 

332 

Newcastle-oil-) 
Tvne.      .      .]■ 

71,850 

1,829 

2,117 

1,957 

2.104 

1,726 

1,922 

437 

501 

436 

Carlisle       .     . 

36,084 

855 

739 

901 

925 

840 

762 

213 

252 

271 

Coekermouth  . 

35,1,76 

784 

718 

696 

674 

597 

690 

173 

215 

184 

Kendal  .     .     . 

34.694 

729 

825 

821 

601 

714 

666 

184 

201 

223 

TVelsh  Division. 

Abergavenny  , 

50,834 

1,150 

1,206 

1,374 

1,458 

1,109 

1,116 

315 

373 

476 

I'opl  y-pool      . 

25,037 

561 

615 

563 

648 

545 

514 

147 

174 

142 

IMerthyr  Tydvil 

52,864 

1,516 

1,246 

1,566 

1,423 

1,110 

1,183 

343 

422 

569 

Neivlown    .     . 

25,958 

537 

468 

619 

539 

420 

477 

129 

143 

145 

Wrexham    . 

39,542 

845 

823 

966 

900 

809 

917 

217 

257 

266 

Holywell    ,      . 

40,787 

897 

791 

864 

800 

738 

815 

204 

240 

253 

Anglesey     .      . 

38.105 

645 

589 

632 

59- 

624 

575 

154 

177 

201 

Total  exclu-1 

sive  of  the  \ 
Metropolis  J 

t. 663. 808 

109,321 

116,505 

124,664 

114,664 

115.834 

113,869 

29,049 

32,085 

32,570 

Grand  Total  ( 

;, 578,912 

162,807 

162,605 

171,694 

160,733 

161,948 

163.201 

40,992 

45,351  i 

46,041 

Wandsworth  District  is  included  ia  the  return  for  the  metropolis. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  registered  in  the  13  Weeks  ending  30th  March,  1844. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En- 
demic, and  Contaj»ious) 
Diseases 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

II.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spi- 

nal Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses     ........ 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and 

of    the   other   Organs    of 

Respiration 

V.     Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

Blood  Vessels 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  other  Organs  \ 

of  Digestion ) 

VII.    Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.  &c. 
VIII.    Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the} 

Uterus,  &c j 

IX.     Rheumatism,    Diseases   of^^ 

the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.    .  / 

X.     Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cel-  ) 

lular  Tissue,  &c j 

XI.     Old  Age 

XII.     Violence,     Privation,    and') 
Intemperance § 


II. 


Small  Pi  3c     .   . 
Measles     .    .    . 
Scarlatina      .    . 
Hooping  Cough 
Croup    .... 
Thrush  .    .   .   .   , 
Diarrhoea  .   .    .   . 
Dysentery     •   . 
Cholera .   .   .  .   , 
Influenza  .    .   .    , 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever  . 
Typhus  .  .  .  .  , 
Erysipelas  .  .  , 
Syphilis  .  .  .  , 
Hydrophobia  .  , 
Inflammation  .  , 
Haemorrhage    .   . 

Dropsy 

Abscess  .  .  .  . 
Mortification  .  . 
Purpura  .  .  .  . 
Scrofula     .   .   .   . 

Cancer 

Tumor  .   .    •   .  . 

Gout 

Atrophy  .  .  .  . 
Debility  .  .  .  . 
Malformations .  . 
Sudden  Deaths    . 


12,600^ 
12,550 


2,119 


1,491 

2,034 

4,101 
286 

768 

67 
141 


18 
,110 
333 


263 

239 

309 

524 

105 

45 

64 

20 

2 

49 

5 

6 

406 

72 

8 

•2 

94 

38 

483 

51 

65 

2 

26 

94 

22 

19 

78 

279 

11 

228 


13,471 
13,403 

2,457 

1,282 

2,177 

4,644 
416 

795 

93 

114 

74 

23 

1,018 

310 


252 

334 

536 

487 

107 

43 

79 

29 

4 

66 

5 

6 

432 

61 

12 

2 

18 

30 

392 

23 

49 

5 

36 

141 

1.3 

14 

150 

214 

23 

174 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


IV. 


V. 
VI. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus    .... 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Insanity 

Delirium  Tremens  .    .   . 

Disease  of  Brain,  &c. 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Hydruthorax 

Asthma      . 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c  .  . 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.     . 

Teething 

Gastritis 

Enteritis , 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica  .   .    . 

Worms 

Ascites 

Ulceration  (of  Intestines,  &c.) 

Hernia 

Colic  or  Ileus 

Intussusception  .... 

Stricture 

Haematemesis 

Disease  of  Stomach,  &c. 

Disease  of  Pancreas   .    . 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease  of  Liver,  &c.     . 
Disease  of  Spleen    .    .  . 

Nephritis 

Ischuria 

Diabetes   ....... 

Cystitis      ....... 

Stone . 

Stricture , 

Disease  of  Kidneys,  &c. 

VIII.     Childbirth 

Paramenia 

Ovarium  Dropsy  ..... 
Disease  of  Uterus,  &c.  .    , 

Arthritis 

liheumatism , 

Disease  of  Joints,  &c.    .   . 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Ulcer     .......... 

Fistula 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c..   .   . 

Old  Age 

Intemperance  ...... 

Privation 

Violent  Deaths    .   .  .   .  . 


a' ' 


VII. 


IX. 


XL 
XII. 


Causes  not  specified  . 


140 

444 

256 

228 

739 

8 

1 

62 

15 

18 

124 

7 

18 

232 

23 

1,125 

86 

555 

1,822 

233 

11 

8 

266 

214 

190 

14 

59 

5 

7 
18 
27 
24 


4 

49 

•2 

14 

26 

102 

1 

6 

2 

6 

4 

5 

5 

39 

104 

3 

5 

29 

•6 

36 

45 

•4 

1 

8 

5 

4 

1,110 

6 

10 

317 

50 


If  corrected  for  the  increase  of  population,  this  average  would  be  13,915. 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS, 

Average  Contract  Pi  ices  of  the  Provisions  and  Fuel  supplied  to  the  Pi^orkhouses 


Districts  marked  out  by  tlie 

Ke^jistrar-General,  and 

Central  Unions  contained 

tliereiu. 


Metropolis. 
East  London 
Holborn   . 


South  Eastern  Counties. 
Maidstone  .... 
Portsea  Island    . 

South  Midland  Counties. 
Northampton       .      .      . 

Cambridge    .... 

Eastern  Counties, 
Ipswich 


Average  Weekly 

Cost  per  Head 

Df  In-door  Paupers. 


s.     d.     d.     s.    d. 

2     9A    Of   2  10 
1   101;  '4   2     1 


■2     7i  lOi   3     6 

2     23    7i   '-2     n 


South  ff'esiern  Counties. 

Devizes 

Penzance       .... 
Bath 

Jf'estern  Counties. 
Stroud 


Wolverhampton .      .     • 

North  Midland  Counties. 
Derby 

North  Western  Counties. 
Macclesfield  .... 

Bolton 

Prescot     ..... 

North  Eastern  Counties. 
Sheffield 


Halifax    . 
Sculcoates 


Northern  Counties. 
Gateshead     .     .     . 

Kendal     «... 


Hales. 


n 


1  lOj 

2  1 

1  Hi 


1  10; 

2  5j 
1     9 


1     9 
1     5t 
1     H 


2     4 


1     9 


I     9 

1     7i 


Pembroke 
St.  Asaph 


7     3 


7     is     Oi 


2    9i 


lOi 

10| 
3i 


2    2i 
2     6 
2 


2     0 


>n  a 
=  2 


11 


d. 

e 

2     0 


2     0 
2     0 


1  9 

2  1 

1     9 


1  9 

2  0 


2     0 


2     0 


2 

1     3^ 
1   lOf 


3     2i 


2    Oi 


2    3 
1  Hi 

1  7i 

2  OA 


d. 


1     9 
1     9 


1 

2  6  I 

2  2^1 

2  0  I 

1  10 

2  0 
1  9 


5* 


5 
4i 


5 

4i 


5i 


S 


d. 

4 


H 

41 


4 
3 

4i 


3* 


4| 
4i 


4 
3A 


4i 
31 


10 


14 


s.  d. 

2  3  cwt. 

2  5  cwt. 


4A  ,2  0  cwt, 
3|  ;2  0  cwt. 


H 


4i 


5| 


1  6  bshl. 

2  9  cwt. 


5  Obag. 
4  6  bag. 


5i   2  6  cwt. 


6i 


4  2  load 

5  0  load 
1  4  bshl. 


4  Oiload 


7  0  load 
0  5  peek 


2  10  cwt. 
0  3  St. 


!  6  St. 
[301 

2101bs.j 
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FUEL,  &.C.—C Continued  from  p.  91.) 

of  the  following  Unions,  during  the  Quarter  aided  at  Christmas  1843. 


Miscellaneous  Articles. 


d. 


2\ 


2^ 
3 

91 


2* 

If 

2 


21 


2 


n 


2\ 


s.  d, 
5   1 
5   9 


5  6 


'\0s.  cwt. 
42s.  cwt. 


4K  lb. 


5  2i  43s.  cwt. 


16  0 

17  0 


20     9 

16     2 


5  6 
5  6 

5  8 


6  0 

G 

6  0 


6  3 
5  0 

5  6 


2i  5  6 
2  3  0 
2        5  0 


5  3 


5  0 
5  6 


5  6 
5  3 


3i      6  6 

I 
2A     6  9 


48«.6t/.ct.  16     6 
44s.6(Z.ct.22     6 


46«.  cwt. 


19     6 


5^.  lb.     18    6 
48s.  cwt.' 14    6 


39s,  cwt. 
4hl.  lb. 


14     0 


6     6 


44s.  cwt.    9    6 


4Jrf.  lb. 
4irf.  lb. 
41*.  cwt. 


4irf.  lb.     6     6 


9  2 
6  4 
6     6 


5rf.  lb. 


8    3 
17     0 


53s.  cwt.'  4  0 

6rf.  lb.      9  4 

50s=cwt.  14  2 

5(/.  lb.     11  8 


s.     d. 
3     5 

3    4 


3    5 


4     0 
3     6 


6# 


4     2 
3  10 


3     8 


4     0 


6i 


4     21   7 


-*    -d 

3  10 

7 

4     4 

6* 

4     2 

•• 

4     8 

7 

4     0 

7 

u 


li 


Table  Beer  5s.  barrel. 
Porter  31s.  barrel. 


Suet  Ah  lb. 


fRice  16s.  per  cwt.,  Barley,  19s. 
\     per  cwt. 

Rice,  2\d.  lb.     Salt,  3s.6c;.  cwt. 


Bacon,  Ad.  lb. 
Fish,  9s.  l(f.  cwt. 


Bacon,  A^.Vo.  Rice  Flour,  18«. 
•_     cwt.     Groats,  19s.  6c/.  cwt. 

Suet,  Ad.  lb. 


Rice,  16s.  cwt. 


Treacle,  3d.  lb. 
Bacon,  Ad.  per  lb. 

Bacon,  2c/.  lb.  CofFee,  Is.  6rf.  lb. 
Treacle,  3s.  A^.  stone.  Rice, 
2s.  \d.  St.  Salt.  3rf.  St.  Porter, 
lOfc/.  gall.     Tobacco,  3s.6rf.  lb. 


CofFee,  1  s.  6c/.  per  lb. 
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REVENUE. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Quarters  and    Years   ended    oth   April,   1843  and  1844;    showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued from  p.  93.) 


Quarters  ended  5th  April, 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1843 

1844 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs — 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Consolidated  Duties 

3,193,586 

3,529,551 

•  • 

Sugar  Duty  applicable  to) 
Consolidated  Fund     .  / 

262,546 

420,796 

*  • 

•• 

Ditto  Ditto  to  Supplies  . 

763,405 

654,100 

•• 

•• 

Total  Customs      .     . 

4,219,537 

4,604,447 

384,910 

^ , 

Excise 

1,767,373 

1,852,689 

85,316 

, , 

Stamps      .... 

1,593,126 

1,639,011 

45,885 

Taxes  

142,698 

144,685 

1,987 

.. 

Property  Tax  .      .      . 

1,885,232 

1,992,859 

107,627 

.. 

Post-Ortice       .      .      . 

144,000 

174,000 

30,000 

.. 

Crown  Lands  . 

35,000 

65,000 

30,000 

Miscellaneous 

54 1,556 

41,292 

•• 

500,264 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  . 

10,328,522 

10,513,983 

685,725 

500,264 

Imprest  and  other  Moneys 

16,907 

54,244 

37,337 

Repayments  of  Advances. 

124,048 

226,284 

102,236 

•• 

Total  Income    .      . 

10,469,477 

10,794,511 

825,298 

500,264 

Amount  applied  to   Con-l 
solidated  Fund,  exclu-> 
sive  of  Advances     .      .J 

9,760,269 

7,635,972 

500,264 

Deduct 

Decrease, 

Ditto  applied  as  Advances 

141,378 

240,000 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways ) 
and  Means  of  the  Year.  J 

567,830 

2,918,539 

325,034 

Increase  on 

the  Quarter, 

Total 

10,469,477 

10,794,511 

Years  ended  5 

th  April, 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

1843 

1S44 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Customs     ►      .      .       .       . 

18,799,794 

19,458,129 

658,335 

Excise  .     »     .      • 

11,405,516 

11,880,123 

474,607 

Stamps 

6,484,739 

6,472,040 

., 

12,699 

Taxes  .... 

4,265,537 

4,192,473 

73,064 

Property  Tax  . 

2.456,288 

5,356,887 

2,900,559 

.. 

Post-Office       .      . 

607,000 

622,000 

15,000 

.. 

Crown  Lands .      » 

117,500 

147,500 

30,000 

.. 

Miscellaneous. 

797.774 

1,134,477 

336,703 

•• 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  . 

44,934,148 

49,263,629 

4,415,244 

85,763 

Imprest  and  other  Moneys 

502.604 

205,865 

296,739 

Repayments  of  Advances. 

642,058 

927,483 

285,425 

•• 

Total  Income  .      .     . 

46,078,810 

50,396,977 

4,700,669 

382,502 

Amount   applied    to   the) 

Consolidated  Fund,  ex-> 

32,648,659 

32,462,007 

332,502 

Deduct 

elusive  of  Advances      .] 

Decrease. 

Ditto  ajiplied  as  Advances 

545,627 

863,002 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways  1 
and  Means  of  the  Year.  J 

12,884,524 

17,071,968 

4,318,167 

Increase  on 

Total 

46,078,810 

1  50,396,977 
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CORN. 

Averse  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  ivith  the 
Bate  of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  week  (f  the  First 
Quarter  of  1844  ;  together  with  theArerage  Prices  for  the  whole  Quarter  ^  ended 
at  Lad}/  Day.— (Continued frofn  p.  94.) 


Wli 

.'at. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

live. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 

Certificates 
of  jjreced- 

Duties  on  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Returns 

From 

receiveil  at 

Aggregate 

in;;  Prices, 

From 

British 

tlie  Corn 

Weekly 

Average 
of  Six 
Weeks, 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weeklv 

regulating 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Odice, 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Avert 

Ke 

Average. 

Duties  for 

Coun- 

sions 

1843. 

regulating 
Duly. 

the  Week 
ensuiug. 

tries. 

out  of 
Uuropo. 

Weeks  ended 

1844 

s.    d. 

S.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d 

s.    d. 

J. 

d. 

t.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Jau.    6    . 

49  11 

50    5 

32 

7 

18    4 

30    8 

29 

6 

30    7 

Jan.     11 

20     0 

5    0* 

13    . 

50    9 

50    5 

33 

0 

18  10 

33    6 

U9 

y 

31     0 

18 

20     0 

5    0 

20     . 

51    9 

50    6 

33 

7 

18    9 

31    8 

29 

6 

30    4 

25 

'.iO    0 

5    0 

27    . 

52    3 

50    9 

33 

8 

19    0 

32    0 

29 

7 

30  11 

Feb.      1 

20    0 

5    0 

Feb.    3     . 

52    6 

51    2 

33 

3 

19    0 

33  10 

29 

9 

30    9 

8 

19    0 

5    0 

10     . 

53    7 

51     7 

3'i 

J 

19    2 

32    9 

29 

10 

30    9 

15 

19    0 

5    0 

17     . 

53    7 

52    2 

.S3 

5 

19    7 

33    5 

..SO 

7 

31     2 

22 

18    0 

5    0 

24     . 

55    1 

53  11 

33 

8 

19    7 

32  10 

30 

0 

31     2 

29 

18    0 

5    0 

Mar.    2     . 

06    3 

53    8 

33 

9 

20    0 

35    3 

30 

5 

31     1 

Mar.     7 
14 
"1 

18    0 

18    0 
18    0 
17    0 

5    0 
5    0 
5    0 
4    0 

9     . 

56    0 

64    4 

33 

6 

20    0 

33  10 

31 

1 

31     7 

16     . 

56    3 

54  11 

33 

4 

20    2 

33    9 

31 

4 

31    5 

28 

23     . 

56    6 

55    7 

33 

2 

20     1 

34    1 

31 

o 

31    0 

30     . 

56    5 

58     1 

32 

7 

19  10 

33    3 

31 

3 

31     1 

April     4 

16    0 

3    0 

Avera^'e  of  7 
theQ  uarter  j 

53    9 

•• 

33 

2 

19    4 

33     1 

30 

3 

30  11  1 

■• 

•  By  Act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  29.  Wlieat  and  Wlieat  Meal  or  Flour,  the  produce  of  Canada,  and  imported  thence 
since  the  10. b  October,  1843,  are  admitted  a*  a  liied  duty  ;  the  foiraer  at  Is.  per  quarter,  the  latter  ut  4|(i. 
pet  cwt. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  atid  Wlieat-Flour  imported  in  each  of  the  Months 
ended  5  th  January,  &th  February,  5th  March,  and  5th  April,  )844  ;  the  Quan- 
tities upon  which  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the 
same  Months ;  and  the  Quantities  remai?iing  in  bond  at  the  close  of  them. — 
{Continued  from  p.  94.) 


WHEAT. 

Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Month's 
end. 

Foreign 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5lli  January    . 
5th  February  . 
5th  March  .     . 
5th  April    .     . 

Q,s 
26,107 
34,0o6 
16,074 
39,601 

Qrs. 

8,659 

1,354 

Qrs. 

34,766 
35,420 
16,074 
39,601 

Qrs. 
1,132 
919 
1,673 
3,075 

Qrs. 

7,815 

2,628 

308 

Qrs. 

8,947 
3,546 
1,981 
3,075 

Qrs. 

181.709 
219,116 
229,739 
258,736 

Qrs. 

1.270 
734 
116 
117 

Qrs. 
182,979 
219,850 
229,855 
2.5«,853 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Mouth's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

ToL-il. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5lh  .Tannary    . 
5lh  February  . 
5th  March.     . 
5th  A))ril     .     . 

Cwt. 
13,625 

1 ,695 
26,259 
12,879 

Cwt. 

li'9.370 

17,201 

4,892 

1,714 

Cwt . 
122,995 

18,896 
31,152 
I4,.V.)3 

Cwt. 

73 

42 

171 

566 

Cwt. 

106,489 

18,537 

2,433 

349 

Cwt. 

106,562 

18,579 

2,604 

915 

Cwt. 
87,375 
87,277 
111,577 
121,317 

Cwt. 

4,906 
3,859 
6,317 
8.047 

Cwt. 
92,282 
91,137 
117,895 
129,364 

IS  14.] 
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CUKRENCY. 

Quarterly  Average  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  nf 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  27th  January,  2ith  February,  and  2.]rd 
March,  1844;  and  in  the  correspoiiding  Quarters  of  the  preceding  Year. 
— {Cojitinuedfromp.  95.) 


Quarteis 

LIABILITIES.                      1 

AS.^ETS. 

ended 

Circulaliou. 

Deposits. 

Total. 

Securities. 

BuUioo. 

Total. 

1814. 
27th  Jan.        . 
2411i  Fib.       . 
23rd  Marcli    . 

1843. 
2Sth  .Tail.        . 
25th  Fell.       . 
25th  March    . 

£. 
19,611,000 
20,414,U0U 
21.122,000 

19,342,000 
19,739,00;) 
20,093,000 



£. 
13,172,000 
13,924,000 
13,9.-2,000 

10,417,000 
11,205,000 
12,003,000 

£. 

32,783,000 
34,3.38,000 
35,094,000 

29,759,000 
30,944,000 
32,096,000 

£. 

21,937,000 

22,482,000 
22,479,000 

21,072,000 
22,695,000 
23,830,000 

£. 
13.933,000 
14,993,000 
15,784,000 

10,705,0  0 
10.945,000 
11,054,000 

£. 
35,870.000 

37,475.000 
38,2G3,000 

32, .377, 000 
33,6-10,0(10 
34,844,000 

Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  which  have  been  in 
Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several  Bunks, 
or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  which  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
the  Average  Amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the 
four  weeks  eiided  the  3rd  February,  2nd  March,  and  oOth  March,  1844, 
respectively. — ( Continued  from  p.  95.) 


Bauks. 


England — Bank  of  England  . 
Private  Banks. 
Joint-Stock  Banks. 
Scotland — Chartered  Private  &1 
Joint-Stock  Bauksj 
Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland.      , 
Private    and      Joiut-1 
Stock  Banks   .      . / 

Total      .      . 
Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 


Circulation  during-  the  Four  Weeks  ended 


3rd  Feb.         Snd  March. 
1844.  18,4. 


£. 

21,828,00(: 
4, 9^0,1.^8 
3,446,433 

•2,791,403 

3,581,000 

2,429,565 


39,056,539 


15,480,000 


21,471,000 
4.992,709 

3,427,18'J 

2,684,191 
3,609,000 
2,428,498 


38,612,587 


16,011,000 


30lh  March. 
1844. 


£. 

20,842.000 

4,983.646 

3,502,363 

2,610,712 

3,573,100 

2,424,072 

J7, 935, 893 


16,322,000 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — The  total  income  brought  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ended  5th  April,  1844,  was  10,155,308/.;  the 
total  charge  was  5,941,229/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  4,214,079/.  The 
amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  quarter  ended  5th  January,  1844,  and  paid  off  out  of 
the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ended  April  5th,  1844, 
after  deducting  200,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was 
5,262,858/.  The  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  quarter 
ended  April  5th,  1844,  was  1,295,540/.;  and  the  probable  amount  of 
Exchequer  Bills  required  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  quarter  ended  April  5th,  1844,  was"3,g67,318/. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An  A/iali/sis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in 
each  Month  of  the  Quarter  ended  March  31,  1844;  showing  the 
Counties  and  Branches  of  Industrij  in  which  they  have  occurred. 
(^Continued  from  p.  96.) 


Metroiiolis 


Be  J  ford      .      .      . 

Berks    .... 

Bucks  .... 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall   . 

Cumberland     . 

Deiby  .... 

Devon  .... 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex    .... 

Gloucester 

Hants  .... 

Hereford    . 

Hertfnid     .      .      . 

Hiintiui^do'i     . 

Kent     .... 

Lancaster 

Leicester   . 

Lincoln 

JVIiddiestx     (exclusive 

of  the  Metr.  pnlis) 
Moumouth 
Norfolk       .      .      . 
Northampton  . 
Noithuml)erlaud    . 
Nottingham    . 
Oxford        .      .      . 
Rutland     .      .      . 
Salop     .... 
Somerset      (includin 

Bristol)  .  .  . 
Stafford  .  .  . 
Suffolk  .  .  . 
Surrey    (exclusive     c 

the  Metropolis)  . 
Sussex 
Warwick    . 
Westmoreland 
Wilts   .... 
Worcester  . 
York  (East  Ridir.g) 

,,      (North  Ridiu;:) 

, ,      (West  Riding) 
Wales  .      .     .      .■ 


27,  28 


Total 


1       I 


7.5   81 


96 


AgricuUvre  and  connecled 
Trades. 

Farmers 

Agricultural     Implement  ) 

Makers  and  Wheelwrights.  / 

Coin  Factors 

Millers  and  Malsters    . 

Hop  Merchants       .... 

Brewers 

Hovse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and) 

'Woolstaplers        .      .      •      . ) 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  W  orks      .... 

Mannfactiires. 
Woollen  Manufactures 
Cotton  , ,  ... 

Linen  , ,  ... 

Silk  ,,  ... 

Printers  and  Dyers 
Lace  Manufacturers 
Hosiery  ■, ,  ... 

Hardware         , ,  ... 

Earthenware    , ,  ... 

Glass  ,,  ... 

Paper  , ,  ... 

Builders 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures  . 

Commerce. 
Jjankers  and  Merchants     . 
bhiiiowners,      W'^arehousemen, 

Brokers,     and       ^Vholesale 

Dealers  generally 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades. 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn  and  Hay  De.ilers 
Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 
Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs.) 

and  Spices J 

Makers    of,  and    Dealers    in,1 

Clothing J 

Makers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Fur-1 

niture f 

Coach  Builders        .... 
Miscellaneous 
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Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,  obtained  by  means  of  a  Pneumatic 
Apparatus  for  valuing  the  Respiratory  Powers  ivith  relation  to 
Health.     By  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  F.S.S. 

{Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  June  \lih,  1844.] 
If  in  the  present  day  there  is  one  subject  pre-eminently  engaging  the 
public  mind,  it  appears  to  be,  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  public 
health.  And  if  any  one  among  the  various  divisions  of  that  subject  can 
be  ranked  before  another  on  the  sr.ore  of  utility,  it  should  seem  to  be, 
that  regarding  the  effects  produced  on  individual  health  by  particular 
occupations. 

The  earliest  original  contribution  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  which 
has  come  vmder  my  notice,  is  that  by  Ramazzini,  of  Padua,  published  in 
English  in  1705,  and  which  much  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  author. 
The  only  o'.her  book  of  which  I  am  aware,  is  that  written  in  the  present 
time  by  our  countrj'man  Thackrah,  whose  labour  in  this  cause  has  far 
surpassed  that  of  all  others.  Many  journals  have  bestowed  praise 
on  this  author,  but  it  appears  to  me  they  have  all  come  short  of  the  com- 
mendation which  is  due  to  his  industry  and  accuracy. 

It  is  generally  the  custom  to  estimate  the  healthiness  of  a  trade  by  the 
mortality  among  the  individuals  employed  in  it ;  but,  however  correct 
this  system  may  be,  it  is  an  expensive  method  of  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion ;  since,  in  this  way,  we  do  not  count  the  effect  of  a  certain  trade 
upon  health  until  so  many  per  cent.  Aare  fallen  victims  to  it.  Deducting 
from  these  a  given  number  of  cases  as  uncertain,  thisyo/«/  list  is  still 
of  little  value  until  compared  with  other  fatal  lists.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  make  known  some  researches,  the  result  of  which 
induces  me  to  venture  a  new  method  of  determining  the  effect  of  trades 
upon  health,  by  ascertaining  the  presence  of  disease,  and  the  extent  of 
deterioration  in  the  health  of  a  living  individual. 

The  pathologist,  in  the  present  day,  not  only  weighs  and  measures 
the  dead  subject  as  a  whole,  but  carefully  weiglis  every  internal  organ, 
and  often  ascertains  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  heart  also,  that  he 
may  inform  himself  as  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Here  we  see  that  mea- 
surement is  made  one  of  his  gnides  in  thus  inquiring  into  the  seat  of 
disease ;  for  after  he  has  determined  by  numerous  observations  the  natu- 
ral weight  or  dimensions  of  an  organ,  he  justly  concludes  that  all  similar 
organs,  if  differing  from  this  standard,  differ  so  on  account  of  disease. 
Such  is  the  grand  harmony  of  our  structure,  that  proportion  and  sym- 
metry are  as  much  displayed  amidst  the  internal  organs  as  in  the  exter- 
nal form. 

And  again,  the  physician,  when  inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  patient, 
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desires  to  know  -svlicther  the  natural  secreting  organs  are  acting  in  excess 
or  in  deficiency,  and  upon  this  he  grounds  his  opinion  as  to  the 
heaUhiness  of  the  particular  organs.  Every  organ,  then,  has  its  ap- 
propriate action,  which  cannot  be  altered  to  any  material  amount 
witliout  the  presence  of  disease ;  and  surely  this  argument  applies  with 
some  force  to  an  organ  whose  action  is  of  such  vital  importance  that 
its  suspension  for  a  very  brief  period  terminates  our  life.  I  mean,  the 
"  respiratory  functions,''''  the  investigation  of  the  different  states  of 
whicli  in  various  conditions  of  life  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

With  the  instruments  I  have  constructed,  and  which  are  now  before 
the  Society,  I  have  measured  the  volume  of  air  that  a  man  can  force  out 
of  his  chest,  together  with  his  power  of  inspiration  and  expiration  ; 
these  observations  I  have  coiuiected  with  the  state  of  his  health,  because 
I  find  this  to  vary  according  to  his  volume  and  power  of  expiration  and 
inspiration. 

Simple  as  this  method  appears  to  be,  it  is  extraordinary  that  up  to 
this  time  very  few  have  been  the  physical  experiments  made  upon  the 
lungs,  so  as  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  even  their  absolute  capacity; 
and  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  how  much  air  is  necessary  for  our 
well-being;  nevertheless,  this  knowledge  is  perfectly  accessible,  and 
the  present  observations  will  assist  in  forming  that  chain  of  inquiry. 

Physiologists  generally  divide  respiration  into  three  or  four  different 
stages,  and  these  again  will  admit  of  numerous  subdivisions. 

My  object  has  been,  first  of  all,  to  determine  what  quantity  of  air 
we  are  able  to  expel  from  the  lungs  by  the  greatest  voluntary  effort 
we  are  capable  of  exercising.  Owing  to  the  various  terms  used  to 
designate  the  different  divisions  of  respiration,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
separate  this  division  from  the  chaos  of  phvsical  experiments  hitherto 
made  upon  the  lungs.  And  what  I  have  gathered  from  them  is  of  little 
value,  not  being  connected  with  any  other  observations  upon  the  human 
frame.  Another  object  of  my  inquiry  has  been,  to  determine  ihtpoicer 
of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  muscles ;  so  that  observations  upon 
the  volume  of  the  lungs,  and  the  power  of  these  two  classes  of  muscles, 
form  the  foundation  of  the  present  research,  combined  with  certain 
external  measurements. 

I  m.ay  here  mention  that,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  used  the  term 
"  capacity'"  to  signify  that  quantity  of  air  which  an  individual  can  force 
out  of  his  chest  by  the  greatest  voluntary  expiration,  after  the  greatest 
voluntary  inspiration. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to  the  matter  of  this 
paper. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  individuals,  of  different  occu- 
pations, have  been  carefully  examinee! ;  and,  by  Table  C,  now  suspended 
before  the  Society,  the  various  classes,  also  the  numbers  composing  those 
classes,  are  thus  arranged  : — 

Table  C. 

Sailors 121 

Fire  Brigade 82 

'     Police,  Mttrnpolitan.      .      ,      .144 

Police,  Thames 70 


Paujters 12i) 

Mixi'd  Class  (Artisans)  .  .162 
First  Ba'talion  Grenadier  Guards  87 
Koyal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)       .      59 

Pu<;ilist8,  &.C 24 

Auomalous  cases      ....       3 


Pressmen 30 

Comi'ositors 43 

Dravmen 20 

Gentlemen 98 

Diseased  ca^es GO 

Miscellauecus  cases .      ...  13 


Total     .      .    l,lal 
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I  must  here  pause  a  moment  to  express  my  thanks  to  certain  gentle- 
men, who  with  the  greatest  liherahty  and  politeness  have  rendered  me 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  obtain  these  cases,  and  any  other 
facility  I  might  require  towards  my  object:  viz.,  Mr.  Farr;  Dr, 
Balfour;  Surgeon -Major  Johnston,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Mr. 
Hurthwaite,  of  the  first  battalion  Grenadier  Guards ;  Mr.  Gulliver,  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards;  Mr.  Fisher,  for  the  police  force;  Dr.  Boyd, 
for  the  paupers  in  the  Mary-le-bone  infirmary;  Captain  Bazalgette,  for 
the  sailors  ;  Mr.  Braidwood,  who  twice  summoned  his  whole  brigade 
force  for  my  examination;  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  printers;  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Williams  for  the  diseased  cases  ;  also  to  Mr.  Tibson  ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  for  the  liberal  assistance  of  Mr.  Brent,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  proportions  of  man  I  believe  to  surpass  that  of 
all  other  men  in  Kurope. 

Each  of  these  1151  individuals  was  submitted  to  the  observations 
given  in  Table  B,  here  suspended,  viz.  : — 

Number  of  cubic  inches  given  by  a  full  expiration. 
Power  of  inspiration. 

Power  of  expiration.  ^Height 

Height. 

Circumference  of  the  chest  over  the  nipples. 
Weight. 
Pulse. 

Number  of  respirations  per  minute. 
Age. 
Temperature  of  the  air  expired  into  the  receiver. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  these  observations  upon  this  multitude  are 
given  in  full  in  the  ^IS.  table,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of 
10,000  facts  have  been  gatiiered  together. 

Each  individual  breathed  three  times  into  the  machine,  because, 
either  from  timidity  or  inexperience,  the  first  observation  was  fre- 
quently not  a  correct  experiment,  but  by  three  observations  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly.  But  if  more  observations 
than  three  be  made  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air 
will,  from  fatigue,  be  found  to  decrease.  Moreover,  so  constant  is  the 
quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs,  that  I  have  frequently  examined  men  18 
months  or  two  years  afterwards,  and  have  never  found  a  variation  ex- 
ceeding two  cubic  inches :  and  although  I  have  blown  into  this  instru- 
ment not  less  than  2000  times,  I  cannot  exceed  247  cubic  inches  at 
60°.  The  operator  in  a  little  time  becomes  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  taking  an  observation,  that  he  can  readily  tell  when  the 
individual  under  examination  has  done  his  utmost,  and  also  determine 
the  correctness  of  the  experiment.  The  time  required  to  pass  a  person 
through  the  whole  of  these  observations,  is  three  minutes. 

A  minute  description  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal instruments,  I  have  already  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  (29th 
May) ;  therefore  I  will  not  detain  the  present  meeting  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject ;  different  sections  of  the  instruments  are  represented  by 
diagrams  here  exhibited,  and  may  be  referred  to  if  required.  Yet  I  may 
briefly  state  that  the  three  observations,  viz.,  those  of  the  capacity,  power 
of  uispiration,  and  power  of  expiration,  are  determined  by  two  instru- 
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ments ; — the  capacityhy  tha  large  brass  machine,  now  before  tlie  Society  ; 
the  power  of  the  two  classes  of  muscles  by  the  other  instrument  on  the 
right.  The  breathing,-  machine  is  principally  constructed  as  an  ordinary 
gasometer,  one  vessel  inverted  within  the  other;  the  outer  cylinder  con- 
tains water,  ttie  inner  receives  the  breath,  by  which  it  is  elevated,  assisted 
by  counterbalance  weights.  This  receiver  is  graduated  into  cubic  inches  ; 
therefore  to  whatever  height  the  receiver  is  raised  by  the  breath,  the 
cubic  inches  are  determined.  Fig.  1*  is  a  front  section  of  this  instru- 
ment with  the  receiver  partly  elevated.  Fig.  2  is  a  ground  plan  of 
the  same.  Figures  4  and  5  are  lateral  sections  of  the  same.  The  in- 
strument for  valuing  the  respiratory  power  is  rei)resented  by  Fig.  6  ;  the 
resistance  is  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  which,  upon  being  elevated 
or  depressed,  moves  the  index  on  the  dial,  which  is  divided  into  inches 
and  tenths,  with  certain  words  diflering  in  meaning,  fixed  opposite  cer- 
tain figures,  their  position  having  been  determined  by  1200  experiments. 
The  words  and  figures  are  given  on  Table  A ;  on  the  left  side  are  the 
figures  for  inspiratory  power  ;  on  the  right  those  for  expiratory  power. 


Power  of 

Po»  er  of 

Inspiratory  Muscles. 

Expiratoi-y  Muscles. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1-5      .      . 

Weak '2-0 

2-0     .     . 

Ordinary    .      .      .      .      2-5 

2-J     .      . 

Strong 3-5 

3-5     .      . 

Ver\-  Strong     •      .      .     4*5 

4-5     .      . 

Remarkable     .      .      .     5*8 

5-5     .      . 

Very  Remarkable.      .      7*0 

6-0     .      . 

Extraordinary.      .      .     8'5 

7-0     .      . 

Very  Extraordinary    .   lO'O 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  of  expiration  is  nearly  one  third 
Stroyujer  than  that  of  inspiration.  This  power  is  taken  by  the  nostrils  ; 
I  first  used  the  mouth ;  but  the  tongue  and  cheeks  possessing  a  strength 
six  or  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  true  inspiratory  muscles,  and 
the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two  powers,  compelled  me  to  make  all 
the  experiments  by  the  nostrils. 

The  order  of  taking  the  observations  enumerated  on  Table  B  was  as 
follows.  The  hand  of  the  person  to  be  examined  was  placed  over 
the  abdomen,  in  the  sitting  posture;  the  pulse  was  numbered,  and 
also  the  respirations  per  minute  ;  this  twofold  operation  was  kept  secret 
from  the  individual,  or  the  number  of  his  respirations  wcjuld  have  been 
modified.  I  ne.xt  took  his  height,  weight,  and  circumference  of  his 
chest ;  then  three  forced  and  full  expirations  were  made  into  the  spiro- 
meter ;  and,  lastly,  his  power  of  inspiration  and  of  expiration  was  tested. 
I  cannot  here  give  time  to  explain  how  errors  may  be  detected ;  they 
sometimes  arise  from  simple  mistake  ;  sometimes  from  an  intention  to 
deceive;  but  with  a  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  no  deception 
can  be  successfully  practised.  When  the  two  experiments,  upon  the 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  muscles,  are  properly  made,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar look  in  the  exes  and  over  the  whole  countenance.  There  is  not  tlie 
least  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  this  operation.  I  have  found  nothing 
injurious  occur,  out  of  1200  persons  submitted  to  this  test,  including  the 
diseased  cases. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  present  research  may  be  divided  into  the 

*  All  the  '■  Fiyures'"  tlius  referred  to,  are  coloured  diagrams  exhibited  before  the 
Society,  but   not  liere  iutroduced. 
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consideration,  first  of  the  healthy  cases,  and  secondly  of  the  diseased 
cases. 

It  will  be  self-evident  that  until  a  healthy  standard  be  determined,  I 
have  no  means  of  detecting  bv  measurement  the  inroads  made  upon  the 
organs  by  disease:  therefore  I  have  c<dlected  as  many  classes  of  men  as 
possible,  and  submitted  them  carefully  to  the  test  of  these  instruments; 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  made  experiments  enough  to  point  out  what  is 
the  healthy  standard^  and  hence  to  deduce  what  may  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  disease. 

My  first  object  was,  to  discover  whether  any  relation  existed  be- 
tween this  capacity  of  the  lungs,  inspiratory  and  expiratory  power, 
and  any  other  external  and  physical  sign  ;  therefore  I  submitted  the 
whole  number  of  subjects  to  all  the  observations  enumerated  in  Table  B 
(page  195),  and  to  mv  gratification  I  did  discover  a  relation  intimately 
existing  between  this  capacity  and  power,  and  the  height  of  the  indivi- 
dual, as  I  have  indicated  by  the  bracket  on  that  table.  I  shall  demonstrate 
most  clearly  to  this  Society,  that  so  uniform  is  this  relation,  that  if  I  be 
allowed  to  take  a  man's  height,  I  can  tell  what  the  capacity  of  his  lungs, 
and  his  inspiratory  and  expiratory  powers,  should  be,  to  constitute  him 
a  healthy  individual. 

Therefore,  as  height  can  with  ease  be  definitely  determined,  and  is 
less  changeable  than  any  other  of  the  physical  observations  taken,  we 
have  at  all  times  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  disease, 
first  in  the  chest,  and  secondly  in  the  head  and  abdomen,  or  trunk,  of 
the  body. 

These  two  tables,  C  and  B,  admit  of  numerous  interesting  calculations, 
many  of  which  have  been  gone  through,  and  remarks  will  be  made  upon 
them  as  may  be  required. 

The  first  grand  point  I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  to,  is 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs  of  what  may  be  considered  healthy  individuals. 
Let  us  turn  to  Diag.  1,  where  I  have  drawn  fourteen  perpendicular 
lines,  which  arc  to  indicate  different  heights :  the  first  line  on  the  left  is 
to  indicate  all  heights  up  to  and  including  5  feet :  the  second  line 
includes  all  from  5  feet  to  and  including  5  feet  1  inch  ;  the  next, 
FROM  5  feet  1  inch  to  and  including  5  feet  2  inches;  and  so  on,  in- 
creasing inch  by  inch,  up  to  6  feet ;  all  nbove  6  feet  come  under  6  feet  -}-. 
The  horizontal  line  or  curve  indicates  the  capacity  or  quantity  of  air 
that  1088  individuals  manifested  by  this  "  breath-meter,"  the  differ- 
ence of  quantity  being  denoted  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this 
curve,  as  it  passes  over  the  perpendicular  lines.  The  number  of  cases 
examined  under  each  height  is  given  in  the  bottom  row  of  figures,  a 
point  most  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with,  as  that  stamps  the  value  of 
the  curve  as  it  passes  over  the  lines  for  indicating  heights.  The  row  of 
figures  above  this,  are  the  number  of  cubic  inches  obtained  from  the 
mean  of  so  many  cases  as  are  marked  in  the  bottom  row  of  figures : 
thus,  under  the  height  5  feet  8  inches,  172  persons  have  blown,  and 
the  mean  of  these  men  will  be  seen  as  220  cubic  inches  :  32  of  these 
men  out  of  112  were  below  200  cubic  inches,  the  rest  above;  so  that  I 
expect  every  man  between  5  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  8  inches,  if  healthy, 
to  blow  out  of  his  lungs  about  220  cubic  inches  of  air  at  60'' ;  but  if 
he  cannot  throw  out  of  his  lungs  more  than  185  cubic  inches,  I  should 
most  decidedly  suspect  disease  to  be  present;  and  again,  if  a  6  foot  man, 
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whose  capacity  is  marked  as  255  cubic  inches,  could  only  blow  200  or 
220,  the  healthy  mark  for  the  5  foot  8  man,  I  should  in  like  manner 
suspect  disease.  The  exceptions  to  be  made,  are  for  very  stout  and  cor- 
pidoit  individuals,  •whose  capacity  I  find  to  stand  the  lowest.  Very  fat 
men  of  any  stature,  therefore,  may  lilow  40  or  50  cubic  inches  less  tlian 
the  mean,  and  yet  not  be  diseased  in  the  chest.  It  simply  requires  more 
observations  upon  the  corpulent  than  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
mtikiiig,  to  determine  their  capacity.  So  beautifully  regular  is  the  in- 
creasing capacity  with  the  height,  that  the  curve  oo  Diag.  1  is  nearly 
a  perfect  ascending  line;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had 
examined  twice  tlie  number,  the  line  would  have  been  elevated  in  a 
perfect  arithmetical  progression.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  following  table,  singularly  gratifying 
to  me,  and  which  I  feel  fully  to  reward  my  labour  in  working  out  this 
Rubject. 

The  three  columns  of  figures  exliibit  the  relation  between  height 
and  "  capacity y  The  first  column  contains  the  various  heights  between 
5  feet  and  6  feet;  the  second  column,  the  series  of  cubic  inches  derived 
from  observation  under  each  height ;  and  the  third  column,  the  series  of 
cubic  inches  in  arithmetical  progression  :   thus — 


Series  dirived 

Seri«s 

Heights. 

from 
Observation. 

in  ."Viithmetical 
Progression. 

Me 

in. 

Ft. 

111.     Ft. 

In. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

0 

5 

0    )     . 
2   [^ 

1 

175-0 

174- 

5 
5 

4    ]  -" 

.3 

188-5 

I'JO- 

6 
5 

6   ]' 

5 

20G- 

206- 

5 
ft 

^  \  5 

8  /  ^ 

7 

22'2* 

222- 

5 
.5 

10       ^ 

9 

237-5 

238- 

5 
6 

^^  \  5 
0  1  ^ 

11 

2.14-5 

254- 

Hence  I  deduce  a  rule,  viz.   that    "  for  every  inch  of   height 

(from   5    FEET  TO  6)   8  ADOITIONAL    CUBIC  INCHES    OF  AIR    AT    60°  ARE 

GIVEN  OUT  BY  A  FORCED  EXPIRATION."  Hcrc  at  oucc  is  a  guide  for  the 
operator,  and  a  rule  given  that  will  enable  us  to  compare  men  of  different 
stature  and  different  trades  one  with  another,  which  may  be  done  by 
referring  to  a  table  (I.,  page  207),  where  the  mean  capacity  from  whence  I 
deduced  this  rule  will  lie  seen,  and  any  comparison  among  thirteen 
classes  of  men  may  be  made.  In  the  preceding  table,  the  similarity  is  re- 
markable between  the  second  and  thud  columns  :  if  we  mark  out  the 
unit  figures  in  each,  the  numbers  become,  with  one  exception  only, 
quite  the  same  ;  and  where  this  exception  occurs,  viz.  at  5  feet  .3  inches, 
188*5  instead  of  190,  the  number  of  persons  here  examined  are  so  fevir 
compared  with  the  numbers  examined  under  the  heights  following,  that 
this  may  account  for  the  trifling  difTerence  here  apparent. 

The  mechanical  act  of  respiration  depends  essentially  upon  increasing 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  this  is  accomplished  principally  by  flattening 
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the  arched  floor  of  the  chest  (the  diaphragm).  It  is  attempted  to  illus- 
trate this  by  Fig.  7.*  C  is  the  space  allotted  to  the  organs  of  respiration  ; 
the  black  outline  is  to  represent  the  chest  filled  to  its  maximum  with  air 
after  the  deepest  inspiration  ;  the  black  line  E  may  be  considered  as  the 
floor  or  diaphragm  ;  the  inner  and  red  line  is  to  represent  the  chest  after 
a  forced  and  full  expiration  has  been  made,  when,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  E  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  red  line 
G  is  considerably  depressed.  Thus  we  may  liken  the  act  of  respiration 
to  the  operation  of  a  pair  of  common  bellows.  It  follows,  that  the  space 
existing  between  the  red  and  black  line,  marked  B  B,  is  measured 
by  the  spirometer ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  whatsoever  disease  impedes 
this  mobUity  of  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest,  the  amount  of  impediment 
will  be  manifested  by  this  machine ;  moreover,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
as  the  lungs  are  the  sole  receptacle  for  the  air  we  breathe,  whatever 
disease  there  may  be  which  aff'ects  their  permeability  for  air,  it  will  be 
manifested  by  the  spirometer';  and  I  believe  that  no  disease  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  chest  that  will  not  be  found  attended  by  a  change  in  the 
bulk  of  air  in  the  lungs. 

If  this  be  granted,  how  important  is  it  to  examine  the  capacity,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  other  means  of  detecting  disease  amidst  these  vital  organs. 

I  will  now  draw  attention  to  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  dis- 
eased cases,  which  confirm  me  in  this  last  assertion.  On  Diag.  1,  I 
compare  the  diseased  with  the  healthy  cases.  The  upper  line  is  the 
same  as  already  noticed,  to  which  is  affixed  the  w-ord  "  good:'  the  lower 
line  contains  the  diseased  cases.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
is  very  marked,  and  must  forcibly  impress  us  that  this  method  of 
detection  deserves  the  most  attentive  consideration. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  number  of  diseased  cases  is  so  small :  but  this  even 
speaks  more  favourably  for  the  distinction  between  the  healthv  and  dis- 
eased cases  ;  for  had  there  been  more  cases,  the  curved  line  would  have 
been  much  less  curved  ;  whereas,  with  few  cases,  one  disturbing  obser- 
vation is  clearly  seen.  We  here  see  that  the  mean  capacity  of  the  dis- 
eased scarcely  exceeds  one  half  of  that  of  the  healthy,  if  it  be  so  much. 

The  full  particulars  of  the  diseased  cases  have  been  taken  down  in 
the  table  of  observations ;  amongst  which  there  will  be  seen  20  cases  of 
consumption  in  various  stages.  'I'here  are  12  cases  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  this  disease.  I  shall  here  give  the  capacity  of  these  as  observed,  com- 
pared with  the  mean  of  the  healthy  cases  of  the  same  stature. 

Early  Stage  of  Consumption. 

Capacity  of  Diseased.  Capacity  of  Ileallliy. 

Cubic  Inches.  Cubic  Indies. 

113 220 

105 173 

128 220 

100 193 

100 204 

136 2.'9 

115 173 

130 204 

120 229 

140 246 

110 220 

135 204 

*  Exhibited  before  the  Society. 
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In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  difference  is  much 
more  considerable  :  thus, — 

Advanced  Stage  of  Consumption. 

Capacity  of  Diseased.  Capacity  of  Heallliy. 

Cubic  Inches.  Cubic  Inches. 

59 135 

89 2-24 

108 254 

72 135 

80 229 

75 254 

34-5 246 

18 183 

It  is  truly  interesting  to  remark  the  broad  difference  here  exhibited. 

Not  only  does  disease  in  the  chest  limit  the  natural  capacity  ;  but  also 
an  enlargement  of  any  of  the  visceral  organs,  acting  so  as  to  prevent 
the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  freely  alternating  in  its  curve.  A  moderate 
meal  reduces  the  "capacity"  from  4  to  6  cubic  inches,  and  a  plentiful 
dinner  from  9  to  14  inches,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  individual  at 
table.  The  capacity  of  those  who  suffer  from  curvature  of  the  spine  is 
most  remarkably  small.  One  person  was  so  low  as  27  cubic  inches, 
being  the  utmost  quantity  he  could  throw  out  of  his  chest  by  one  full 
expiration. 

The  greatest  capacity  I  have  ever  observed  was  that  of  Freeman  and 
Randall,  both  measuring  upwards  of  6  feet  \\h  inches.  Freeman's 
capacity  was  432  cubic  inches,  and  Randall's  464  cubic  inches.  The 
lowest  healthy  capacity  I  have  examined  is  that  of  Robertson,  height 
3  feet  9  inches,  being  80  cubic  inches.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  when,  by  arithmetical  process,  we  reduce  the  capacity  of  Randall 
the  giant  m  exact  proportion  to  the  diil'crence  of  bulk  between  him  and 
Robertson  the  dwarf,  we  bring  it  down  to  19 '56  cul)ic  inches,  which  is 
icithin  half  an  inch  of  the  actual  quantity  blown  by  tbe  latter. 

The  capacity  of  all  the  classes  examined  maybe  compared  by  referring 
to  a  table  here  suspended.     (See  Table  I.,  p.  207) 

The  relation  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  circumference  of 
the  chest  appears  as  yet  so  feeble,  that  it  is  no  guide  to  me. 

I  have  combined  this  calculation  of  circumference  and  capacity,  which 
will  be  seen  amongst  the  other  tables  handed  round ;  where  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  mean  of  11  men  of  5  feet  8  inches,  whose  chests 
measure  35  inches  in  circumference,  has  a  capacity  of  235  cubic  inches; 
while  that  of  10  men  of  the  same  height,  whose  chests  are  38  inches,  is 
only  226,  being  9  cubic  inches  less.  I  may  here  mention,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  so  often  witnessing  tall,  narrow-chested  men  blowing  so 
much  more  t!  an  broad-chested  men,  that  I  was  induced  to  combine 
the  height  of  the  individuid  with  the  capacity.  The  only  parallel 
remark  I  have  seen  in  physiological  writers  upon  respiration  is  that  by 
Miiller,  who  says  (1st  ed.,  vol.  i.,  page  294) — "  Herbst  found  that  adults 
of  large  stature,  when  breatliing  tranquilly,  inspired  and  expired  from 
20  to  25  cubic  inches  ;  persons  of  smaller  stature  16  or  18  cubic  inches." 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  other  grand  series  of  observations,  upon 
the  '■^power'^  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  muscles  of  the  healthy  in 
different  classes,  and  of  the  diseased. 

By  the  power  of  inspiration   and  expiration,   I  mean   the    greatest 
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effort  that  can  be  employed  by  all  those  muscles  used  in  performing 
that  function  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  if  this  observation  be  connected 
with  the  "  capacity,^'  we  possess  a  sure  tnetJiod  of  detecting  disease  in 
the  most  important  part  of  the  human  frame.  The  instrument  with  the 
dial  face  is  that  with  which  the  observations  have  been  made. 

The  resistance  afforded  to  test  these  muscles  was  that  of  mercury  ; 
and  according  to  the  inches  elevated  by  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  pro- 
portion was  the  indexhaud  moved  opposite  certain  figures,  by  which  figures 
I  denominate  a  certain  power  either  of  inspiration  or  expiration,  so  that, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  figure,  such  is  the  relative  power  required  to 
elevate  the  index  to  that  figure.  Hence  the  resistance  is  perfectly  the 
same,  whether  we  draw  out  of  or  blow  into  this  tube,  and  must  therefore 
measure  the  relative  difference  between  inspiration  and  expiration.  By  a 
comparison  of  these  efforts  in  different  classes,  I  estimate  the  health  of 
men  employed  in  different  trades,  as  will  be  shown.  Certain  words  are 
affixed  to  these  figures,  as  exhibited  on  Table  A.  (page  196)  ;  the  figures 
on  the  right  side  denote  the  powers  of  inspiration  ;  those  on  the  left,  those 
of  expiration.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  on  the  right  are 
much  higher  than  those  on  the  left,  because  the  power  of  expiration  is 
greater  than  the  power  of  inspiration  :  thus  a  "  remarkable'''  inspiration 
is  rated  at  4*5  inches,  while  the  corresponding  expiration  is  5*8  inches. 
These  words  are  engraved  on  the  dial,  and  are  so  fixed  according  to  the 
result  of  1100  observations.  Diag.  2  is  given  to  illustrate,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  Diag.  1,  the  poiver  of  inspiration  of  13  different 
classes ;  the  perpendicular  lines  indicate  the  gradation  of  heights  from 
5  feet  to  6  feet.  The  direction  of  the  black  curve  marks  the  power 
of  these  13  different  classes;  it  will  be  seen  to  ascend  gradually  up  to 
5  feet  9  inches,  from  thence  as  gradually  to  descend;  therefore  the 
power  of  all  these  classes  is  greatest  at  5  feet  9  inches.  This  line  must 
not  be  taken  as  the  true  line  of  health.  The  line  which  I  mark 
immediately  above  it  is  the  one  I  term  the  "  standard  of  health,"  be- 
cause this  dotted  line  is  calculated  from  four  classes  of  men,  selected  by 
surgeons  as  healthy,  viz.  Firemen,  Metropolitan  Police,  Thames  Police, 
and  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue).*  In  this  standard  line,  the  men  of 
5  feet  7  inches  elevate  3*07  inches  of  mercury;  and  those  of  5  feet  8 
inches,  2*96  (nearly  3  inches)  ;  whereas  in  the  black  line,  the  course  of 
the  mixed  multitude,  the  men  of  5  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  8  inches 
elevate  only  2  "65;  and  the  5  feet  9  inches  men,  2"  75.  This  depression 
of  the  black  curve  is  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  paupers,  the 
gentlemen,  the  mixed  class,  and  the  printers,  being  here  included.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dotted  line,  the  most  powerful  men  are  found  at  the 
height  of  between  5  feet  7  inches  and  5  feet  8  inches. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  members  present,  I  have  reduced  the 
height  between  5  feet  and  6  feet  into  four  divisions,  with  the  powers  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  all  the  13  classes,  so  that  any  combination 
of  comparison  between  the  different  bodies  of  men  may  be  made.  (For 
the  complete  table  see  page  208.)  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  in- 
spiratory power  is,  that  a  man  of  5  feet  7  inches  or  5  feet  8  inches,  if 
healthy,  should  elevate  3  inches  of  mercury.  The  gentlemen,  we  mav 
observe,  stand  very   much  below  this  mark,  at  only  2' 15   inches;  so 

*  Their  powers  are  given  iaTable  II.  (p.  208-9),  as  the  "  mean  of  lour  healthiest 
classes." 
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that  I  am  compelled  to  call  a  gentleman  a  tolerably  good  gentleman  of 
the  middle  stature,  who  can  elevate  2-5  inches  by  his  inspiratory 
muscles;  but  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  at  5  feet  9  inches,  5  feet  10 
inches,  and  5  feet  11  inches,  they  stand  better  than  the  Thames  police, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  fire  brigade — the  two  best  classes  of  men  which 
have  been  submitted  to  this  test.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  table  the 
Grenadier  Guards  stand  very  high  between  5  feet  3  inches  and  5  feet  6 
inches  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  there  are  only  four  examined  under  this 
height;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  ^/jfirs,  whose  vocation  is  the  constant 
use  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  causes  this  class  to  stand  high  at  this 
particular  height. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Diag.  2,  where  the  expiratory  power  is  compared 
with  the  inspiratory  power.  The  upper  black  curve  is  the  expiratory 
power  of  the  13  classes  ;  the  broken  highest  line  is  the  expiratory  power 
of  the  four  healthiest  classes.  There  will  be  seen  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  muscles,  which  must  be  interesting  to  the  phy- 
siologist. Here  is  exhibited  the  result  of  upwards  of  1000  cases,  which 
demonstrate  that  expiration  is  about  one-third  stronger  than  inspiration. 
And  moreover,  I  confidently  affirm  that  wherever  the  expiratory  muscles 
are  not  stronger  than  the  inspiratory  muscles,  disease  is  the  cause  of 
such  variation. 

The  test  upon  the  expiratory  muscles  peculiarly  tries  the  abdomina 
viscera.  I  have  frequently  detected  hernia  (rupture)  by  this  means  :  but 
where  persons  have  a  her)iia,  well  supported  by  a  truss,  and  have  no  fear, 
they  may  pass  detection  ;  this,  however,  has  seldom  occurred  during  the 
observations  I  have  made.  I  have  oftea  detected  those  who  are  subject 
to  severe  head-aches  and  fits  by  these  means,  and  fiequently  ruj)ture  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  I  have  found 
rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  manifested  only  in  one  direction;  hence 
the  expiratory  force  may  detect  it,  and  not  the  inspiratory  ;  or  the  con- 
trary may  occur.  Sometimes  the  rupture  is  detected  by  both  experi- 
ments, but  this  is  rare.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  Mr.  Gulliver,  who  said 
it  perfectly  corresponded  with  what  he  was  induced  to  believe  through 
other  means. 

I  may  cite  a  case  in  point,  of  a  strong  drayman,  whose  power  of  ex- 
piration naturally  was  manifested  at  *  55  of  an  inch  ;  but  when,  at  my 
request,  he  stopped  his  ears  wiih  his  fingers,  his  expiratory  power  was 
increased  to  5*50  inches;  while  his  inspiratory  power  in  both  cases, 
/'.  e.  with  his  ears  open  or  shut,  remained  at  3*70.  When  I  thus  found 
his  expiratory  power  nearly  10  times  less  than  his  inspiratory,  it  was 
evident  tliat  something  was  disordered. 

This,  together  with  other  facts,  may  be  seen  upon  referring  to  the 
manuscript  table  of  diseased  cases,  which  I  here  hand  round  to  the 
members. 

The  crossed  line  at  the  termination  of  the  expiratory  curve  (Diag.  2.) 
marks  the  direction  the  cases  would  take  were  the  Horse  Guards  omitted. 
These  men  being  enlisted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gulliver, 
the  curve  exhil)its  the  skill  of  selection,  mounting  considerably  at  its 
termination.  Had  I  not  examined  this  regiment,  I  should,  from  past 
experience,  have  considered  G  feet  men  much  weaker ;  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  regiment  of  6  feet  men  to  possess  such  power.  The  inspira- 
tory power  ot  twelve  6  feet  men  in  the  first  battalion  Grenadier  Guards 
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was  onlv  1  "92  inches,  while  that  of  31  of  the  same  height  of  the  Blues 
was  2  "71  inches. 

I  am  induced  to  helieve  that  the  test  upon  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  a 
sure  guide  to  the  state  of  a  man's  health.  The  expiratory  muscles, 
owing  to  a  man's  vocation,  may  be  trained  to  an  enormous  extent, 
as  I  noticed  in  the  lifers.  I  have  remarked  the  same  in  jewellers, 
who  use  the  blow-pipe  much.  Therefore,  when  a  man's  occupation  is 
such  as  to  call  these  muscles  much  into  use,  we  must  rate  his  ex- 
piratory power  at  a  higher  figure.  I  shall  show  this  shortly  by  the  tables 
here  suspended. 

We  have  seen  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  the  healthy  and  diseased 
cases  compared ;  now  I  will  exhibit,  by  Diag.  3,  the  like  comparison 
of  the  inspiratory  poioer  between  the  same. 

The  upper  line  to  which  is  affixed  the  word  good.,  is  the  same  noticed 
as  the  lower  broken  line  in  Diag.  2  ;  the  lower  black  line  is  the  curve  of 
the  diseased.  The  weakness  induced  by  disease  in  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  here  as  Zroor/A/ indicated  as  that  of  the  capacity,  being  about  one-half: 
had  the  cases  been  more  numerous,  this  curve  would  have  been  more 
regular,  and  I  believe  lower  than  it  appears  at  present ;  therefore  the  few 
cases  test  the  comparison  the  better.  When  we  comljine  the  capacity 
and  power  together,  there  is  a  certain  harmony  which  must  pervade  the 
three  observations,7:>ror*(/ef/ the  individual  is  healthy.  Hence,  I  venture 
to  say,  the  instruments  for  estimating  capacity  and  poiver  will  clearly  test 
the  presence  of  disease. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  occupations  upon  the  in- 
spiratory power:  as  I  believe  the  inspiratory  power  to  indicate  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  the  comparison  will  be  interesting;  and  if  it  be 
found  to  agree  with  what  other  observers  have  mentioned,  this  will  prove 
its  correctness  also. 

Diag.  4  shows  the  comparison  of  four  classes — the  pugilists,  the  Thames 
police,  the  paupers,  and  the  gentlemen.     The  black  continuous  line  at  the 
bottom  is  the  path  of  the  gentlemen  ;  the  nest  above,  that  of  the  paupers 
it  will  be  seen,  these  two  classes  struggle  in  company  up  to  5  ieet  9 
inches,  from  which  point  that  of  the  gentlemen  rapidly  ascends. 

The  waved  line  represents  the  Thames  police,  a  remarkably  fine  class 
of  men.  The  sudden  fall,  observed  at  5  feet  10  inches,  and  5  feet  11 
inches,  is  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  examined  at  this 
height.  A  slight  cold  in  the  head  (as  it  is  termed)  of  one  individual, 
may  have  occasioned  this. 

Above  all  these  are  the  pugilists,  without  exception  the  finest  class  of 
men  I  have  examined :  in  fact  we  may  consider  each  man  of  this  class 
as  a  series  of  men ;  for  we  know  not  how  many  fall  down  the  ladder  of 
their  fame,  before  they  arrive  at  that  step  where  I  examined  these.  I 
may  mention,  it  was  not  a  little  difficult  forme  to  examine  these  people; 
since  the  correctness  of  the  observation  depends  upon  the  air  passage  in 
the  nostrils  being  free,  and  1  have  not  unfrequently  found  that  pas- 
sage impeded  by  the  consequences  of  their  professional  engagements : 
I  therefore  had  recourse  to  testing  with  the  mouth,  a  method 
always  liable  to  error,  from  the  power  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  inter- 
fering. 

According  to  the  elevation  of  these  lines  I  estimate  the  vital  powers. 

I  here  exhibit  a  similar  table  of  comparison  between  the  standard  line 
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of  health,  and  that  of  the  paupers.  How  far  poor-house  diet  may  be 
connected  with  this  l.-wering  uf  the  line,  I  must  leave  for  others  to 
determine.  Age,  doubtless,  must  betaken  into  account;  but,  it  appears 
to  me.  not  until  after  fifty. 

In  Diag.  5,  I  compare  three  very  unhealthy  classes  with  the  standard 
line.  The  continuous  line  at  the  bottom,  represents  the  compositors,  the 
very  irorst  men  I  have  examined  ;  they  even  stand  below  the  paupers, 
except  at  the  heights  of  5  feet  8  inches  and  5  feet  9  inches.  The  broken 
line  are  the  pressmen,  a  better  class  of  men  altogether,  with  the  exception 
of  one  dip  between  5  feet  8  inches  and  5  feet  9  inches,  but  this  was 
caused  bv  one  solitary  instance,  and  that  was  at  the  height  of  5  feet  9 
inches.  Nearly  between  these  two  classes  will  be  seen  the  waved  line 
indicating  the  course  of  the  artizans,  a  very  poor  set  of  men.  The  double 
line  is  the  standard  line,  above  all. 

Numerous  other  comparisons  of  the  inspiratory  powers  may  be  made 
between  different  classes,  by  referring  to  the  table  (II.  p.  208).  I  shall 
now  pass  on  to  the  expiratory  power. 

Uiag.  6,  gives  the  expiratory  power,  and  exhibits  by  the  bottom  line 
the  diseased  cases  :  the  dotted  line  above  that,  is  the  curve  for  the  gentle- 
men ;  the  double  line  above,  is  for  the  paupers  ;  and  these  two,  for  the  most 
part,  are  closely  mingled  together,  up  to  5  feet  10  inches.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  paupers  here  are  the  worst.  The  broken  line  above  that, 
are  the  sailors;  and  above  them,  again,  the  crossed  line  are  the  Thames 
police. 

As  an  illustration  of  employment  increasing  the  expiratory  power 
over  the  inspiratory,  I  would  just  refer  to  the  table  (II.  p.  208), 
wherein  the  inspiratory  power  of  the  Thames  police,  and  that  of  the 
Metropolitan,  appear  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  ;  but  if  we  look  at  another 
of  these  tables,  we  see  the  expiratory  power  of  tlie  Thames  police  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  jNletropulitan  police.  This  minute  distinction  of 
power  between  these  two  classes  is  very  satisfactory,  exhibiting  that  the 
one  class  of  men  use  their  upper  extremities  more  than  the  other.  The 
Metropolitan,  policeman  deiers  the  thief  by  the  activity  of  his  lower 
extremities  ;  the  Thames  policeman,  by  that  of  his  upper  extremities. 

Many  other  interesting  combinations  might  be  made  from  the  10,000 
facts  I  have  gatliered  :  thus,  for  instance,  we  see,  the  prevalent  weight 
of  the  1151  individuals,  is  from  lOi  to  11  stone;  the  next  in  frequency, 
12  stone;  the  next,  12^  stone;  the  next,  9^  stone;  the  next,  13  stone; 
tlie  next,  13^  and  14  stone  ;  and  the  last,  1^  and  15  stone. 

Table  V.  (p.  212)  shows  the  number  of  ordinary  respirations  per 
minute,  oliserved  when  m  the  sitting  posture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greatest  number  ot  individuals  breathe  20  times  a  minute;  next  to  this, 
IS  16  times  per  minute;  then,  24:  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  pre- 
vailing numbers;  the  lowest  was  9  respirations,  and  the  highest  40 
respiiations,  per  minute.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  by  this  tabu  the 
respirations  appear  more  generally  an  even  number  of  times  per  minute 
than  otherwise. 

Tal)le  VI.  (same  page)  exhibits  in  like  manner  the  beats  or  pulsations 
of  the  heart  per  minute:  80  is  the  prevailing  number;  next  to  this, 
84;  next.  100;  next,  92,  &c.:  the  lowest  pulsation  was  48,  and  the 
highest  180,  per  minute.  These  were  all  taken  in  the  sitting  posture. 
Care  was   taken  never  to  note  the  pulse   when  excited   by  physical  ex- 
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ertion  ;  but  if  by  any  other  stimulant  through  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
then  it  was  taken  exactly  as  it  appeared.  I  believe  it  always  best  in 
statistical  research,  to  note  the  cases,  whatever  they  may  be,  exactly  as 
they  present  themselves,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  case  comes  to  what  we 
wish  it  to  be.  That  we  may  be  kept  steady  in  a  research,  we  must  note 
and  believe  what  we  see — not  see  what  we  believe.  By  these  two  last 
tables  the  prevailing  numbers  run  as  four  beats  of  the  heart  to  one  re- 
spiration. 

In  another  table*  I  illustrate  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  both 
of  the  total  numbers  examined,  and  of  the  several  classes,  by  distin- 
guishing colours.  The  figures  at  the  left  hand,  are  to  signify  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  the  chest,  from  above  downwards,  increasing  by  half 
inches ;  the  length  of  the  lateral  lines,  is  to  represent  the  diiierent 
numbers  under  each  of  these  measurements  of  the  chest.  It  will  first 
be  seen  that  37-inch  chest  is  the  prevailing  size;  next  to  this,  35-inch; 
and  in  detail  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colouring  indicates  the  measure- 
ment of  the  different  classes.  Thus  K,  the  gentlemen,  measure  from 
34  to  35  inches  as  their  average ;  A,  the  sailors,  from  37  to  3*7|^  inches 
in  circumference ;  the  fire  brigade,  B,  from  38  to  39^  inches ;  C,  the 
metropolitan  police,  from  34  to  36  inches,  and  at  37  are  most  numerous; 
D,  the  paupers,  are  mostly  placed  between  31  and  34  inches  ;  E,  the  arti- 
zans,  are  most  numerous  from  30  to  36  inches  ;    and  so  on. 

I  must  next  turn  to  another  diagram,*  which,  on  the  same  plan, 
exhibits  the  heights ;  and  as  the  relation  between  height,  capacity, 
and  power,  is  shown  to  be  so  close,  a  table  of  heights  will  almost 
give  us  a  table  of  power  also.  The  prevailing  heights  are  5  feet 
8  inches  and  5  feet  9  inches.  B,  the  firemen,  are  well  selected,  prin- 
cipally measuring  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  9  inches.  The 
Metropolitan  police  are  a  taller  set  of  men,  therefore  of  less  physical 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  D,  the  paupers,  are  low  of  stature, 
ranging  chiefly  between  5  feet  2  inches  and  5  feet  6  inches  L,  are 
the  Horse  Guards,  which  do  not  commence  until  all  the  rest  have  nearly 
disappeared,  i.e.  at  6  feet;  thev  terminate  at  the  indefinite  height  of 
6  feet  +. 

I  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  table  (IV.,  page  210)  of 
the  capacity  compared  with  weight.  Where  height  and  weight  corre- 
spond, there  will  be  found  a  relation  between  weight  and  capacity ;  but, 
as  height  and  weight  do  not  always  correspond,  the  disturbing  cases  of 
fit  men  here  account  for  the  relation  between  weight  and  capacity  of 
liu  lungs  appearing  feeble.  I  shall  in  future  distinguish  the  weight  of 
the  corpulent  and  spare  individuals,  to  determine  this  point  more  clearly. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  the  subject  of  the  tables,  which  still 
contain  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  not  even  hinted  at,  and  no  less  valu- 
able than  what  has  been  touched  upon. 

The  tables  of  calculations  svhich  afforded  me  the  matter  for  the  dia- 
grams here  exhibited,  may  ail  be  examined ;  imt  one  ca&e  that  I  ever 
observed  has  been  kept  back,  nor  has  one  fictitious  case  been  added. 
During  the  time  of  my  research  I  examined  every  person  I  could  pos- 
sibly obtain,  from  the  scavenger,  the  hawker,  or  the  street  mountebank, 
up  to  the  Jiffluent  gentleman  :  all  were  requested  to  submit  themselves  to 

*  Exhibited  before  the  Society. 
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these  tests.  By  so  doing,  I  trust  that  a  foundation  sufficiently  broad  and 
firm  lias  been  laid  for  me  to  request  the  attention  of  all  the  gentlemen 
present  to  an  examination  of  the  utility  of  such  a  method  for  testing  the 
vital  powers  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  men  to  be  selected  for 
any  public  service.  I  believe  at  present  j/o  such  test  is  used  in  the  army 
or  any  other  organised  force.  By  these  means  I  have  frequently  de- 
tected men  as  diseased,  that  were  considered  not  so.  I  may  mention 
one  case  (though  several  might  be  cited),  of  a  man  6  feet  4  inches,  in 
the  Queen's  Company,  Grenadier  Guards,  whose  capacity  was  only 
102  cubic  inches  instead  of  300.  This  man  was  given  to  me  as 
a  healthy  case ;  but  I  classed  him  among  the  diseased;  and,  upon  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  that  he  had  solicited  to  be  relieved  from  certain 
physical  duties.  Others,  again,  who  have  considered  their  lungs  to  be  in 
a  bad  state,  have,  by  this  test,  been  convinced  that  they  were  not  so,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  and  improvement  in  health  and  spirits. 

I  would  also  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  prison  inspectors  to 
this  apparatus.  Let  every  man  that  enters  a  prison  be  tested  on  enter- 
ing, and  again  on  leaving ;  a  comparison  of  the  two  observations  will 
determine  his  loss  or  gam  in  health  and  strength.  Also  I  solicit  the 
attention  of  those  who  examine  for  insurance  offices ;  since  even  non- 
professional men  can  make  these  experiments  with  certainty :  by  these 
means  a  vast  amount  of  facts  would  be  gathered  together,  so  that  the 
tables  of  heights  might  be  graduated  mto  decimal  parts  of  an  inch, 
instead  of  whole  inches.  And,  lastly,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  all  who  inquire  into  the  effect  of  employments  upon 
health ;  for  by  it  I  have  shown  how  low  the  printers  and  the  artisans 
rank  in  that  respect. 

An  idea  of  this  kind  occurred  to  a  no  less  accurate  observer  than 
Thackrah,  but  of  this  I  was  not  aware  until  I  had  completed  all  these 
observations.  Thackrah  mentions  (page  21)  that  he  inverted  a  glass 
jar,  filled  with  water,  and  measured  the  quantity  displaced  by  "  one 
expiration."  He  submitted  19  individuals  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoon 
Guards  to  this  test,  whose  average  capacity  was  217  cubic  inches; 
therefore  they  must  have  been  about  5  feet  8  inches  high.  He  adds, 
"  this  test  affords  useful  information  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as 
a  ready  index  to  the  native  power  of  the  respiratory  organs."  "  It 
would  afford,"  continues  our  author,  "  an  important  assistance,  I  conceive, 
in  examining  recruits  for  tlie  army."  He  also  examined  some  shoemakers 
and  tailors  by  this  method  ;  but  he  connected  no  other  observation  with 
this,  but  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  chest ;  therefore  his  observa- 
tions would  not  be  of  much  value.  Until  I  connected  the  height  with 
the  capacity,  I  found  all  was  confusion  :  after  examining  u))\\ards  of 
100  persons,  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the  research,  when  the  idea  fortu- 
nately occurred  to  me,  of  observing  the  capacity,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
the  height. 

With  these  explanations,  I  now  leave  the  subject  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Socictv. 
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Tablk  TI. — The  Mean  Power  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration  of  all  the  Cases 

presenting  the  ordinary 


Class. 

0  to  5  ft. 

5  ft. 

to  5  ft. 

lin. 

5  ft.  1 

n.to  5  ft.  2  in. 

i 
1 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

1 
Seamen      .... 

3-17 

3-44 

5 

2-20 

2-60 

1 

2-03 

3*48 

Firemen     .... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•  • 

.. 

Metropolitan  Police   . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•  • 

.. 

.• 

Thames  Police 

2-55 

3-28 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

I\Iixed  ClasH    . 

3-00 

3-74 

2-00 

3-36 

1 

2-52 

3-25 

Grenadier  Guards 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Pugilists,  &c. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

3-80 

4-75 

Draymen   .... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Gentlemen 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1-50 

2-80 

Horse  Guards  (Blue) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total  Mean    .      . 

2-90 

3-48 

2-00 

2-98 

2 

2  46 

3  57 

14 

Mean    of  Diseased 
Cases       .      .      .      / 

0-82 

1-37 

5 

1-30 

3-00 

1 

1-16 

2-14 

4 

Mean  of  four  Health-) 
iest  Classes  .      .      .J 

2-55 

3-28 

1 

•• 

*•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Class. 

5  ft.  6 

in.  to  5 

ft.  7  in. 

3  ft.  7 

n.  to  5 

ft.  8  in. 

5  ft.  8 

n.  to5fl.  9ia. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Seamen      .... 

2-63 

3-56 

15 

2-87 

4-15 

14 

3-11 

4-19 

9 

Firemen     .... 

3-17 

3-95 

15 

3-02 

4-09 

15 

3-08 

4-50 

18 

Metropolitan  Police   . 

3-07 

4-05 

4 

2-89 

4-07 

39 

2-81 

4-10 

46 

Thames  Police      .     . 

2-97 

4-44 

16 

3'08 

4-31 

16 

3-05 

4-66 

11 

Mixed  Class    .     . 

2-31 

3-38 

21 

2-16 

3-17 

27 

2-46 

3-50 

17 

Grenadier  Guards  . 

2-68 

3-83 

8 

2-94 

3-89 

19 

Pugilists,  &c.  .      .      . 

4-20 

6-42 

2 

3-65 

4-Gl 

2 

3-70 

4-84 

1 

Draymen    .... 

2-80 

3-55 

1 

2-73 

4-59 

3 

2-37 

4-16 

3 

Gentlemen 

2 '35 

2-62 

12 

2-35 

3-30 

16 

2-40 

3-30 

16 

Horse   Guards  (Blu<) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total  Mean    .      . 

2-93 

3-99 

86 

2-82 

4-12 

140 

2-88 

4-12 

140 

Mtan   of    Diseastd     \ 
Cases   ... 

0-79 

1-70 

4 

1-07 

1-88 

7 

1-32 

1-78 

8 

Mean  of  four  Health-) 
iest  Classes.      .      .  J 

3-07 

4-18 

35 

2-90 

4-13 

70 

2-91 

4-28 

75 
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examined  in  10  different  Classes,  without  any  separation  for  disease;  thus 
Average  of  Health  or  Power. 


.•ift,  2in.  to  5  ft.  Sin, 

5  ft.  3 

in.  to  5  ft.  4  in. 

5  ft.  4 

in.  to  5  ft.  5  in. 

5  ft.  5 

in.  to  5  ft.  6  in. 

iQSp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

1    Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

2-40 

3-74 

2-48 

1 
3-89 

9 

2-68 

4-23 

8 

2-84 

4-25 

15 

•• 

2-70 

4-51 

2 

2-21 

3-82 

3 

2-80 

3-84 

19 

.. 

. , 

2-70 

4-26 

6 

3-05 

4-50 

9 

2-58 

4^34 

9 

2-31 

3-15 

1-85 

2-69 

17 

2-30 

3-05 

18 

2-40 

3'37 

16 

4-50  !  5-36 

.. 

•  . 

.. 

4-50 

5-10 

1 

2-70 

2-90 

2 

2-40      2'41 

3-50 

3-74 

I 

3-53 

5'29 

3 

3-86 
1-30 

4-75 
1-70 

3 
1 

2-55      3-00 

.. 

1-77 

2-92 

6 

2-01 

2-10 

7 

1-94 

3-21 

11 

2-83  ;  3-53 

10 

2-50 

3-66 

41 

2-89 

4-01 

49 

2-55 

3-54 

76 

1-00  :  1-81 

4 

1  1-34 

1 

2-30 

4 

0-74 

1-00 

1 

1-25 

1-52 

9 

.. 

2*70 

4-32 

8 

2-84 

4-33 

12 

2-70 

3-87 

29 

5  ft.  9  in.  to  5  f 

t.lOin. 

5  ft.  10 

n.toSi 

^Ilin. 

5ft.  1 

I  in.  to 

6  ft. 

6  ft 

to  6  ft 

+ 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

2-66 

3-84 

18 

2-41 

3-86 

12 

2-61 

4-15 

6 

2-00 

4'00 

1 

2-69 

3-33 

5 

2-40 

3-74 

1 

3-65 

6-81 

2 

2-10 

2-80 

1 

2-92 

4-00 

23 

2-78 

3-41 

12 

2-33 

3-23 

12 

2-75 

3-77 

8 

2-54 

4-27 

5 

2-78 

4-45 

3 

.. 

•  • 

2-41 

3-67 

15 

2-07 

2-45 

7 

2-14 

3-08 

11 

2-77 

4-10 

2 

2.23 

3-49 

18 

2-56 

3-76 

11 

1*92 

3-17 

12 

2-46 

3-82 

14 

3-78 

4-38 

2 

3-77 

4-89 

4 

3-25 

4-93 

2 

3-52 

4-64 

2 

4-50 

5-43 

3 

3-21 

4-30 

6 

2-02 

3'13 

2 

3'15 

5-00 

1 

2-74 

3-59 

7 

2-84 

3-49 

12 

3«12 

4-94 

5 

2-38 

3-70 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2-71 

4-84 

31 

2-68 

4-66 

•27 

2-94 

4-00 

96 

2-72 

3-81 

68 

2-68 

4-29 

83 

2-64 

1 
4'05 

fiO 

0-93 

1-60 

3 

0-88 

1'59 

3 

0-40 

2'25 

1 

1-65 

4-02 

1 

2-83 

3-94 

33 

2-77 

3-63 

16 

2-65 

4-48 

45 

2-67 

4-41 

36 
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Table  III. — Mean  of  the  Respiratory  Power  of  the 


Cliiss. 

0  to  5  ft. 

5  ft.  to  5  ft.  1  in. 

5  ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  2  in. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Paupers,  Mean     .     . 

1-79 

2-45 

7 

1-46 

1-93 

3 

2-52 

2-96 

9 

Compositors,  Mean    . 
Pressmen,  Mean    . 

:: 

•• 

•• 

2-20 

5-00 

1 

2-32 

2-96 

3 

Total  Mean   of  Mean) 
of  Printers  .      .      ./ 

.. 

•• 

•• 

2-20 

S-UO 

1 

2  •32 

2-96 

3 

Class. 

5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  7  in. 

5  ft.  7  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in. 

5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft.  9  in. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Paupers,  Mean     .      . 

2-45 

3-33 

10 

'  1-96 

2-71 

8 

1-87 

3-33 

9 

Compositors,  Mean    . 
Pressmen,  Mean  . 

2-05 
2-10 

3  10 
2-95 

5 
3 

2-43 
2-62 

3-22 
3-58 

7 
8 

2-83 
1-65 

3-41 
2-05 

8 

1 

Total  Mean  of  Meani 
of  Printers  .      .      .  J 

2-07 

3-02 

8 

2-52 

3-40 

15 

2-24     2-73 

9 

Table 

IV.- 

—  The  Meati  capacity  of  the  Chest 

Class. 

7 
to 
7* 

No. 

lo 

8 
132 

173 
160 

171 
I.')  9 

No. 
1 

2 
6 

3 

12 

8 
to 

84 
196 

178 
173 

211 

174 

184 

186 

No. 
4 

8 
8 

2 

7 

3 
32 

8^ 
to 
9 

203 

158 
163 

199 

186 
198 
199 
206 

193 
189 

No. 
2 

1 
14 

11 

2 
1 
5 

7 

4 

47 

9 
to 

H 

206 
206 
198 
209 

141 

202 

210 
206 

192 
196 

No. 

11 
2 

5 

4 

14 

23 

I 
5 

11 
76 

9^ 

to 

10 

232 
199 
212 
208 
176 

199 

209 
211 
194 
185 

199 
202 

No. 

7 

4 

10 

5 

27 

25 

4 
o 

5 
6 

10 
105 

10 

to 

lOi 

•234 
213 

227 
240 
192 

220 

234 
195 
213 
227 

230 
220 

220 

No. 

Seamen     .      . 

Firemen  .      . 

MetropolitanPolice 

Thames  Police    . 

Paupers    . 

Mixed  Class  (Ar-i 
tisans)  .      .      .\ 

Grenadier  Guards 

Pugilists  .      .      . 

Pressmen.      .      . 

Compositors  . 

Draymen 

Horse    Guards     \ 
(Blue)       .      ./ 

Gentlemen     . 
Total  Mean. 

208 
164 

149 
173 

8 
10 

26 
5 
24 
11 
19 

19 

4 

1 
7 
6 

1 
16 

139 
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5  ft.  2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in. 

5  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  4  in. 

5  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  5  in. 

5  ft.  5  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp.    No. 

Insp, 

Exp. 

No. 

2-08 

3-30 

10 

2-30 

3-38 

21 

2-17 

3-30   20 

1-93 

3-13 

19 

1-65 
3-35 

2-52 
4-20 

1 

I 

2-13 

3-23 

5 

2-17 
2-81 

2-91    4 
4-17    3 

1-65 
2-04 

2-85 
3-27 

7 
8 

2-50 

3-36 

2 

2-13 

3-23 

5 

2-49 

3-54    7 

1-84 

3-06 

15 

5ft.  9in.to5ft.10in. 

5  ft.  10  in.  to  5  ft.  11  in. 

5  ft.  11  in.  to  6  ft. 

6  ft.  + 

Insp. 

E.\p. 

No. 

Insp. 
1-47 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

Insp. 

Exp. 

No. 

2-55 

3-46 

1 

1-67 

2 

1-61 

3'70 

4 

.. 

, , 

2-00 
2-95 

2-39 
3-93 

2 
3 

2-62 

3-72 

1 
2  1 

1-50 

1-91 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2-47 

3-16 

5 

2-62 

3-72 

2 

1-50 

1-91 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

compared  with  the 

Weight  of  the  Body  {stone  of  14  lb). 

101 

to 

11 

No. 

''   11 
to 

11* 

No. 

114 

to 

12 

No. 

12 

to 

1^4 

No. 

124 

to 
13 

No. 

13 
t  to 

i  13.^ 

No. 

134 
to 

14 

No. 

1  14 
to 
144 

No. 

144 

to 

15 

3 

228 

15 

257 

20 

236 

9 

254 

8 

271 

5 

290 

1 

205 

1 

226 

11 

235 

11 

226 

18 

223 

10 

219 

7 

233 

3 

212 

5 

224 

1 

570 

3 

236 

23 

237 

29 

244 

23 

255   18 

248 

8 

284 

3 

237 

2 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

234 

23 

245 

It 

236 

9 

198 

3 

196 

4 

, , 

258 

2 

203 

1 

212 

1 

178 

12 

'l83 

10 

210 

7 

176 

5 

.. 

.. 

174 

3 

.. 

.. 

256 

1 

. . 

. . 

217 

20 

233 

10 

249 

14 

237 

8 

269 

6 

227 

3 

226 

6 

237 

1 

., 

, , 

222 

11 

234 

8 

247 

19 

241 

18 

251 

10 

267 

4 

228 

2 

307 

i 

260 

1 

225 

3 

265 

3 

.. 

297 

2 

'279 

3 

204 

2 

290 

1 

216 

8 

237 

3 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

, , 

186 

1 

, , 

,, 

226 

5 

207 

3 

230 

2 

212 

1 

216 

1 

219 

1 

,  _ 

^ , 

.. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

192 

I 

234 

4 

236 

3 

254 

5 

.. 

•  • 

272 

2 

227 

2 

231 

3 

238 

1 

262 

5 

261 

8 

267 

13 

260 

10 

286 

6 

252 

7 

273 

6 

318 

1 

224 

17 

228 

14 

218 

4 

246 

4 

233 

8 

224 

4 

237 

3 

202 

2 

220 

2 

225 

147 

228 

123 

239 

120 

231 

91 

245 

66 

242 

33 

233 

32 

246 

16 

310 

10 

p2 
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Table  V. — Number  of  Resinrutidiis  per  Minute,  observed  when   in   the 
Sitting  Posture,  in  1,080  Cases  considered  to  be  Healthy. 


No.  of  Re 
spirations 
per  Min. 

No.  of 
Cases, 

No   of  Re- 
spirations 
per  Min. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of  Re 
spiriitiiins 
per  Min. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of  Re- 
spiral  ions 
per  Min. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

1 

2 

1 

IG 

10 

12 

9 

1.57 

71 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2.5 
26 

81 
11 

384 
31 
67 
11 

153 

15 

4 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
o5 

2 

26 

2 

5 

*6 

i 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

Total 

I 
"l 

1.080 

Table  VI. — Number  of  Pulsations  per  Minute,  taken  in  the  Sitting  Posture, 
in  1,086  Cases  considered  to  be  Healthy. 


Pulse 

No.  of 

Pulse 

No.  of 

Pulse 

No.  of 

Pulse 

No.  of 

per  Min. 

Cases. 

per  Min. 

Cases. 

per  Min. 

Cases. 

per  Min. 

Cases. 

48 

1 

69 

3 

87 

1 

108 

9 

52 

1 

70 

14 

8S 

71 

110 

1 

53 

2 

72 

74 

89 

15 

112 

15 

56 

•? 

73 

50 

90 

19 

113 

3 

57 

2 

74 

2 

92 

66 

116 

10 

58 

1 

75 

2 

93 

3 

118 

2 

59 

1 

76 

72 

94 

3 

120 

16 

60     ■ 

22 

78 

12 

95 

9 

124 

2 

61 

1 

79 

2 

96 

47 

128 

•> 

62 

3 

80 

226 

97 

1 

130 

1 

64 

15 

81 

. , 

98 

2 

132 

1 

65 

2 

82 

6 

100 

103 

133 

1 

66 

6 

84 

118 

102 

2 

140 

i 

67 

i> 

85 

I 

104 

27 

144 

1 

68 

3 

86 

4 

106 

1 

180 

1 

Pu'se 

P.ilse 

per  Min. 

])er  Min 

48     ■ 

53 

52 

56 

58 

67 

59 

65 

61 

N 

1   of 

67 

85 

C. 

ses 

74 

87 

> 

1 

75 

97 

79 

130 

98 

132 

102 

140      V 

118 

144 

124 

ISO 

128 

No.  of 
Cases. 


Pulse 

er  Min. 

62 

1 

68 

1 

No.  of 

69 
'J3 

\ 

Cases. 
3 

94 

1 

113 

J 

No.  of 
Cises. 

b6 

4 
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Report  on  the  Infant  Indristrial  Schools  of  Tuscany.    By  Signer 
Enrico  Mayer,  of  Milan. 

\^Read  before  the  Statis.'icai  Section  of  (he  British  Association  at  Cork,  Aug.  2\st,  1843.] 

The  first  infant  schools,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  asylums,  established 
in  Tuscany,  were  opened  simultaneously  in  Leghorn  and  Pisa  in  1833. 
A  third  was  soon  after  opened  in  Florence,  and  the  example  then  was 
g:enerally  followed.  They  are  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  consequently  their  increase  soon  reached  its  furthest  limit. 
There  are  now  twenty  of  those  infant  schools,  with  2000  children.  The 
annual  expenditure  comes  to  about  1/.  sterling  a  child,  house  rent, 
servant's  wages,  teacher's  salary,  and  soup,  being  all  included.  The 
management  of  these  schools  generally  rests  with  committees  of  ladies, 
who  take  by  turn  the  duty  of  inspection :  the  remarks  written  in  the 
inspectors'  book  become  the  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  committee.  The  infant  asylums  of  Tuscany  are  intended 
for  the  poor,  and  are  entirely  gratuitous.  They  are  generally  divided 
into  two  classes,  having  each  a  separate  room,  and  a  separate  mistress. 
The  first  class  contains  children  from  eighteen  months  or  two  years  to 
four  or  five  years  old.  The  second  class  contains  children  from  four 
or  five  to  seven  or  eight.  A  play-ground  is  attached  to  every  asylum, 
and  the  children  perform  easy  gymnastic  exercises,  which,  however, 
do  not  interfere  with  their  own  choice  of  amusements.  The  introduc- 
tion of  manual  works  in  the  infant  asylums  in  Italy,  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  differences  between  them  and  similar  institutions  in  France 
or  England,  and  experiments  are  now  making  to  C(mtinue  the  habits 
of  early  industry  thus  acquired,  by  procuring  some  work  in  the  primary 
schools.  A  committee  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  forms  part  of  the 
society  for  infant  schools  at  Florence,  and  they  are  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  some  easy  work,  and  facilitate  afterwards  their  being  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  different  arts  and  trades.  Linear  drawing  and  the 
rudiments  of  geometry  and  mechanics  are  taught  in  the  superior  classes, 
but  confining  the  instruction  to  that  which  can  be  of  use  in  the  exercise 
of  every  mechanical  profession,  without  taking  any  one  particularly  in 
view.  It  is  anxiously  desired  that  the  manual  work  of  the  children 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  be  carried  on  individually,  so  that  the  social 
element  of  family  life  should  continue  undisturbed  among  them,  and 
the  infant  population  should  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  from  the 
infection  of  factories.  Instruction  is  much  less  than  education  the 
object  of  these  infant  asylums;  these  are  made  as  much  as  possible 
conducive  to  moral  training,  and  this  by  the  most  simple  and  gentle 
means  of  a  maternal  guidance.  In  the  school  room  the  children  pass 
through  a  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  develope  their  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  without  tiring  them.  They  are  never  kept  sitting  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  is  directed  by  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
asylum  is  established.  The  mistresses  of  the  asylums  keep  a  journal, 
in  which  the  moral  history  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  be 
contained,  and  from  which  a  number  of  most  interesting  facts  have  been 
extracted,  elucidating  the  workings  of  human  intelligence  and  human 
affection,  at  an  age  which  has  not,  until  now,  been  gufficientiy  studied 
by  the  moral  philosopher.  Though  the  Tuscan  infant  asylums  are  of 
so  recent   a  date,  yet  their  effects  are  already,  and  in  a  remarkable 
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degree,  perceptible.  The  improvement  in  tbe  health  of  the  children 
received  in  the  Tuscan  asylums,  is  a  most  striking  fact.  The  study  of 
this  fact  on  the  part  of  our  medical  committees,  has  led  to  most  im- 
portant observations,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  infants  themselves,  but 
extended  to  their  families,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  poor  population 
of  our  towns,  and  to  the  various  districts  of  the  towns  themselves.  The 
cases  of  death  in  our  asylums  is  between  2  and  3  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
general  mortality  of  children  between  two  and  six  is  in  Florence  16  per 
cent.  The  same  results  have  been  observed  in  Lombardy,  where 
infant  asylums  are  more  numerous  than  in  Tuscany.  A  thorough 
reform  of  every  system  of  education,  going  through  every  species  of 
schools,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the 
high  educational  character  of  our  infant  schools.  The  moral  results, 
likewise,  are  not  confined  to  the  infants  themselves,  but  are  extended 
to  their  families.  A  great  proportion  of  the  children  received  at  the 
infant  asylums  in  Florence,  are  found  to  come  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital  ;  indeed,  out  of  600  children  fonr  hundred  belong  to  that 
class.  They  are  children  whose  parents  were  forced  by  extreme  destitu- 
tion to  abandon  them ;  but  as  soon  as  our  infant  asylums  were  known 
to  exist,  parental  afl'ection  resumed  its  rights  in  the  hearts  of  those 
hundreds  of  parents,  and  a  dishonouring  brand  was  wiped  away  from 
the  head  of  those  hundreds  of  children,  who  found  again  the  joy  of  their 
famih',  and  were  restored  to  their  name  and  their  civil  condition.  In 
the  three  years  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  infant  asylums,  the  average 
number  of  children  taken  out  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  176  ;  but 
in  1833,  when  the  asylums  were  first  established,  the  number  withdrawn 
was  214,  and  in  1837  it  increased  to  404.  Few  facts  more  pregnant 
than  this  with  important  consequences,  have  ever  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  moral  statistics  of  any  country.  The  author,  in  conclusion, 
pointed  out  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  elevating  and  kindly  treatment 
of  men  above  the  harsh  and  repressive.  "  Who,"  he  observes,  "  has 
not  seen,  in  the  bad  direction  of  public  instruction,  or  in  the  mismanage- 
ment of  public  charities,  a  necessity  for  the  increase  of  coercive  institu- 
tions, which  yet  prove  insufficient  for  the  repression  of  crime ;  and 
has  not  learned  to  conclude  that  there  may  be  a  system  of  instruction 
which  teaches  no  virtue,  a  system  of  charity  which  relieves  no  misery, 
and  a  system  of  punishment  which  puts  a  stop  to  no  crime?" 


Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London 
on  Hospital  Statistics. 

In  December,  1840,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  *'  to  consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining  periodical 
enumerations  of  the  patients  in  the  London  Hospitals."  The  first  step 
Avhich  the  Committee  took,  on  entering  upon  its  duties,  was  to  obtain  an 
enumeration  of  the  patients  and  other  persons  resident  in  the  various 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis  during  the  first  week  of  January,  1842.  The 
results  of  this  first  enumeration,  together  with  other  tables  of  interest, 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
p.  168.  A  second  enumeration  was  made  on  the  9th  of  January,  1843, 
and  returns  were  obtained  from  all  the  general  hospitals. 

The  nn.mber  of  patients  in  these  hospitals  at  the  date  of  the  second 
enumeration  is  shown  in  the  following  Table. 
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Bartholomew's  . 
Guy's 

St.  Thomas's 
Londoa  .      .      , 
St.  George's 
Middlesex    .      . 
Westminster 
University  Collegu 
King's  College. 
Charing  Cross  . 

Grand  total 


Males. 

Females. 

Tutal. 

250 

239 

489 

257 

193 

450 

253 

163 

416 

211 

111 

322 

173 

103 

276 

l.'O 

121 

241 

G2 

62 

124 

54 

53 

107 

60 

35 

95 

51 

63 

114 

1,491 

1,143 

2,634 

This  number  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  obtained  by  the  Census 
Commissioners  on  the  night  of  the  6  —  Ith  of  June,  1841;  when  the 
patients  enumerated  were,  males  1482,  females  1081 ;  total  2563. 

The  males  and  females  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  in  both  re- 
turns, there  being,  in  round  numbers,  about  15  males  to  11  females. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  mortality  of  males  bears  a  much  higher 
ratio  to  the  mortality  of  females,  than  the  hospital  population  of  the  one 
sex  to  that  of  the  other.  The  hospital  population  being  as  15  to  11,  and 
the  mortality  as  13  to  7,  (1260  to  708,  see  Table  VII.) 

The  returns  obtained  from  the  ten  general  hospitals  present  a  total  of 
2582  cases  in  which  the  name  of  the  disease  is  specified,  making  with 
52  unspecified  cases  the  above  total  of  2634.  The  ages  also  are  specified 
in  all  but  10  cases.  The  diseases  and  ages  are  jointly  enumerated  in 
Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  the  first  two  of  which  the  sexes  are  given 
separately. 

The  returns  obtained  from  the  hospitals  comprise  some  other  particu- 
lars of  interest.  The  average  duration  of  a  patient's  stay  in  an  hospital, 
for  instance,  may  become  an  element  in  calculations  of  expense,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  diseases  may  even  become  a  consideration  of  importance. 
A  table,  therefore,  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  length  of  time  that 
the  several  patients  had  been  in  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 
(See  Table  V.) 

If  we  assume  that  the  actual  stay  in  the  hospital  was  the  mean  between 
the  two  extremes  at  the  head  of  each  column,  we  shall  have,  as  the 
average  stay  in  hospital  of  the  2626  patients  whose  stay  is  accurately 
stated,  about  46  days,  or  six  weeks  and  a-half. 

In  Table  VI.  the  diseases  and  their  duration  up  to  the  date  of  enu- 
meration are  stated.  The  table  may  furnish  some  useful  elements  of 
calculation,  and  of  comparison  with  Table  VIL,  in  which  the  mortality 
of  the  London  hospitals  for  the  year  1842  is  given  in  detail. 

Table  VIL,  which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Registrar- General,  possesses  considerable  interest. 
It  comprises  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  general  hospitals  which  have 
sent  in  their  enumerations,  and  supplies  important  data  for  comparison 
with  the  preceding  tables. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  displayed  by  this  table  is  the  great 
number  of  deaths   from  consumption  that  take  place  in  the  hospitals 
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of  London  in  spite  of  the  strict  rnles  which  in  most  of  the  subscription 
hospitals  forbid  their  admission,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  very 
rigidly  enlbrced.  Of  1968  deaths  from  all  causes,  no  less  than  322 
were  from  consumption,  being  between  one-sixtli  and  one-seventh  of  the 
total  mortality  of  hospitals,  but  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality of  the  metropolis  from  that  cause.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  deaths  of  females  from  this  disea.^e  in  hospitals  is  less  than  half  that 
of  males,  a  fact  which  corresponds  with  the  greater  prevalence  of  con- 
sumption in  the  male  inhabitants  of  large  towns.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  correct  this  statement  as  to  the  disproportionate  mortality  of 
men  by  the  fact  already  alluded  to ;  that  the  male  population  of  hos- 
pitals is  larger  than  the  female  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  11.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  moreover,  that  in  the  face  of  this  disproportion  in 
the  deaths  from  consumption,  the  enumerated  cases  of  the  disease 
amount  to  28  males,  and  34  females.  At  the  time  of  the  enumeration, 
therefore,  there  were  more  females  in  the  London  hospitals  labourhig 
under  consumption  than  males,  and  yet  the  mortality  of  males  is  more 
than  double  that  of  females.  The  age  of  death  in  this  as  in  other  dis- 
eases is  a  very  important  and  interesting  heading  in  this  table. 


Mortality  in  the 

Hospitals  at  different 

Ages. 

Ages   .     .     . 

0-3 

3-5 

5-10' 10-15 

15-2020-30 

30-40 
376 
488 

40-50 

JO-60 

6O-70'  70- 

Deaths  in  the  year  I 
1842    .     .     .     .] 

Resident     Palientsl 
according  to  one  > 
enumeration .       ,  J 

37 
10 

29 
28 

84 
98 

64 
135 

100 
371 

364 
799 

369 
365 

256 
206 

136         81 
95         29 

Annual      Mortality  \ 
per  cent.  .      .     .  3 

370 

109 

86 

47 

27 

46 

74 

101 

1.4 

144       279 

To  determine  the  average  number  of  patients  resident,  more  than  one 
enumeration  should  be  taken ;  but  the  relative  numbers  at  the  re- 
spective ages  probably  do  not  vary  very  much  ;  and  the  facts  before  us 
bring  out  some  interesting  results,  and  may  suggest  others  of  still 
greater  importance.  If  we  assume  that  the  London  hospitals  contained, 
through  the  year  1842,  on  an  average,  799  patients  aged  20  and  under 
30  years,  then,  as  376  deaths  occurred  at  tliat  age,  the  annual  mortality 
must  have  been  at  the  rale  of  46  per  cent.  The  deaths  of  patients 
between  the  ages  40 — 50,  were  369 ;  the  average  number  of  patients 
was  365;  and  the  annual  mortality  110  per  cent.  The  mortality  is 
highest  in  infancy,  descends  to  27  per  cent,  at  the  ages  15-20,  and  rises 
progressively  again  as  age  advances,  to  279  per  cent. 

This  is  not  the  mortality  of  cases,  but  the  mortality  in  a  given  time, 
out  of  a  given  number  constantly  sick.  It  will  be  rendered,  perhaps, 
more  intelligible,  by  supposing  the  patients  lodged  in  eleven  different 
hospitals,  and  that  each  hospital  contains  100  beds  always  occupied, 
fresh  patients  taking  the  place  of  those  removed  by  death,  recovery,  or 
discharge.  The  table  shows  that,  in  the  hospital  for  100  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  370  deaths  would  occur  annually;  that  in  the  hos- 
pital for  young  persons  between  the  ages  15 — 20,  only  27  would  die 
annually  ;  that  the  hospital  tor  persons  aged  40 — 50  would  have  101 
annual  deaths  ;  and  so  on,  for  other  ages.  Admitting  that  the  treatment 
was  equally  efficient  at  all  ages,  there  are  at  the  three  periods  of  life, 
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20 — 30,  30-^0, 40 — 50,  differences  caused  by  age  alone  in  the  mortality 
of  the  sick,  expressed  by  the  numbers,  46,  14,  and  101.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  different  methods  of  treatment  without  reference  to  the 
law  of  mortality  at  different  ages. 

The  tables  show  also  the  influence  of  age  on  the  rate  of  mortality, 
among  persons  labouring  under  the  diseases  distinguished  in  the  re- 
turns. Compare,  for  instance,  the  number  of  consumptive  patients, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  at  the  several  ages,  with 
the  same  facts  for  heart  disease. 

Phthisis. 


Ages     .     . 

Under 
20 

20—30      30—40 

40—50 

50— TO 

All 
Ages, 

Deaths  in  the  Year  1 842 

Consumption      Patients  ^ 

resident,  according  to  | 

the   Society's  enuine-|^ 

ration j 

32 
4 

91 

28 

88 
21 

62 
6 

48 
3 

321 

62 

Heart  Disease. 

Ages    . 

Under 
20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—50 

50— TO 

All 
Ages. 

Deaths  in  the  Year  1842 
Patients   suffering   fromj 
Heart  Disease,  accord-  > 
ing  to  the  enumerationj 

9 
10 

29 
17 

25 
12 

34 
11 

22 
5 

120 

48 

Discrepancies  of  a  trifling  amount  which  appear  in  Tables  II.,  III., 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  as  regards  the  numbers  assigned  in  each  to  the  same 
diseases,  are  explained  (in  addition  to  the  liability  to  error)  by  the  un- 
certainty in  classification  which  arises  in  a  few  instances  from  compli- 
cations of  disease,  and  in  others  from  records  which  are  vague  or  im- 
perfect. Besides,  the  form  which  has  been  employed  was  drawn  up  for 
the  causes  of  death.,  and  is  not  equally  adapted  for  diseases  of  the  living. 

The  tables  which  are  here  brought  together,  must  be  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  materials  placed  in  a  convenient  relation  to  each  other 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  than  as  leading  to  any  broad  inference, 
or  as  being  in  themselves  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  any  important 
truths.  Such  materials  often  derive  an  unexpected  value  from  some 
inquiry  which  does  not  spring  directly  out  of  them.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  labours  of  the  Hospital  Statistic  Committee  may  be  expected 
to  prove  useful.  In  bringmg  those  labours  to  a  close,  the  Committee 
have  to  offer  their  best  acknowledgments  to  those  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  assisted  them  ;  and  they  trust  that,  by  showing  the 
possibility  of  combining  the  valuable  information  afforded  by  the  several 
public  hospitals,  they  may  have  paved  the  way  for  some  future  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  these  valuable  schools 
of  experience  may  be  recorded,  collected,  and  digested. 
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Table  M.—  Classijication  according  to  Age  ujid  Disease. 


DISEASES. 

1 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

70      ? 

Total. 

Small  Pox 

Measles 

.. 

•• 

0 

" 

"3 
23 

" 

29 

'i 

4 

'5 

2 

12 

'4 

'2 
9 
1 

17 
2 

'i 

'i 
5 

6 
13 

'4 

'2 

'i 
"5 

6 

Is" 

•• 

] 

h 

17 

'i 
1 

2 
'2 

'5 

'i 
3 

13 

4 
2 
3 

9 

*6 

"2 

*2 

1 

11 

1 

'e 

'2 
1 

10 

*2 
3 

5 

*i 

*4 
5 

'i 

'i 

'2 

4 

*3 
6 

'2 
11 

"e 

1 
3 

i 

1 

12 

1 
2 

3 

'i 

'i 
'i 

'i 

1 

1 

6 

'i 
'i 

2 

*2 
3 

'i 

"2 
3 

11 

1 
3 
'3 
'i 
1 
9 

"i 

1 

'1 
'2 

'2 
5 

'i 
1 

2 

'i 

1 

'2 

3 

*i 
2 

3 

"i 

2 

i 
4 

"i 

1 

'i 

1 

i 

'2 
1 

6 
'3 

4 

"i 
1 

'2 
4 

1 

i 

"i 

2 
'i 

1 
•• 

"1 

Iloopiug  Cough 

("roup    .    .    • 

'J  lirush 

•"• 

•  • 

4 
3 

42 

50 
'2 

'i 

'9 

2 

14 

'i 

6 
3 

'2 
5 

19 

1 

"3 

3 

<  holera 

Influenza     

Ague 

Remittent  Fever    .... 
Typhus     

•• 

*i 
1 

'4 

"e 

1 

15 

22 

"i 

2 
2 

*6 

11 

'4 

2 

50 

•• 
56 

'i 
'3 

io 

1 


15 

*i 
'e 

'3 
5 

1 

18 
3 

26 

20 

Syphilis 

143 

Hydrophobia 

Cephalitis   .    • 

Hydrocephalus 

Apoplexy 

-^ 

-^ 

2 

5 

'4 

8 

197 

"7 
29 

Delirium  Tremens    .   .    . 

"4 
48 

Epilepsy  and  Hysteria    . 
Ear  (disease  of)     .... 

Brain,  &c.  (disease  of)   . 
Laryngitis 

— 

1 

1 

16 
121 

2 
2 

3 

43 

11 

.. 

.. 

14 

Hydrothurax 

1*3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

28 

Lungs,  &c.  (disease  of)   . 

-^ 

-^ 

1 
1 

2 
1 

5 

118 

9 

4 

Heart,  &c.  (disease  of)    . 

Teething 

Gastritis 

-^ 

— 

-^ 

2 
3 

'i 

1 

1 
2 

3 
6 

1 
2 

3 

5 

7 

3 

21 
34 

"4 

1 

Tabes  Mesenterica    .   .   . 
Worms 

"7 
4 

Ulceration 

•• 

•• 

Colic  or  llfus 

Intussusception     .... 

•• 

4 

1 

I 

*i 

4 

10 

2 

Stomach,  &c.  (disease  of) 
Pancreas  (disease  of)  .    . 

•• 

23 
"2 

.Inundice 

Liver  (disease  ol)  .    .    .   . 
Spleen  (disease  of)    .   .   . 

•• 

1 

2 

2 
5 

GO 

1844.] 
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MALES. 


DISEASES. 

1 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20     25 

30 

35 

40 

45  1  50 

55 

60 

70 

9 

Potal . 

Nephritis 

,  , 

.. 

'■•  1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•- 

1 

Iscliuriii 

Diabetes 

•• 

•• 

•• 

'i 

*i 

'o 

'2 

1 

'i 

3 
4 
3 

11 

9 

1 

14 

Cystitis 

*i 

's 

*i 

'2 

*i 
3 

5 

"1  1 

'4 

3 

's 

'5 

4 

11 

*i 
5 
3 

10 

*i 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

"i 

1 
2 

o,    :    , 

40 

Kidneys,  &c.  (disease  ol) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

25 

10  1     8  1 

13 

6       6 

90 

Testes,  &c.  (disease  oQ  • 

_! 

2 

2 

1 
12 

25 

..  1     4 

2 

2 
13 
9 

24 

2 

2 

14 
14 

30 

2 

1 

2 

2 

.. 

19 

0 
9 
17 

is 
10 

2 
5 
9 

16 

7 
17 

'e 

16 

"2 
6 

8 

'i 

1 
2 

-1 — 

10 

5 
16 

21 

101 

Joinls,  &c.  (disease  of)     . 

•• 

2 

16 

12     3 

18      13 

147 

?. 

16 

38  i  28  !  25 

253 

— 

^— 

— 

— |-^, 

— 

-^ 

— 

— 

^— 

— 

— • 

""• 

~"~ 

~"~ 

^~" 

Plilegmon 

'i 

.. 

'i 

'i 

'2 
4 

1 
1 

'e 
12 

'4 

1 

io 

1 
3 

*i 

13 

1 

4 

19 

'i 

8 

1 
1 

11 

16 

*i 

17 

*2 

7 

1 
I 

11 

*2 
6 

1 

9 

"2 
1 
2 

5 

1 
2 
4 

*i 

8 

'i 
3 

*i 

5 

-^ 

2 

20 
85 

7 

1 

3 

3 

3 

J. 

6 

31 

* 

7 

8  i  22  1   15 

145 

Inflammation 

, , 

, , 

^ , 

^, 

,  , 

., 

,. 

.. 

.. 

Hseraorrhage 

'i 

'3 

'3 

"2 

4 

"2 

"i 
1 

1 
2 

1 

"4 
3 

'2 
1 

'• 

•• 

12 

Ab>cpss 

"i 

19 

Mortification 

•• 

•• 

'i 

8 

1 

"l 
5 

1 

1 
'3 

'1 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

'i 

"4 

1 
2 

'i 
1 

"i 
2 

2 

"2 

1 

•  ■ 

•• 

3 

1 

2 

1 

20 

11 

Tumor 

•• 

6 

7 

Atrophy 

Debility 

•• 

•• 

•• 

"1 

1 
1 

I 

2 

'2 

"2 

i 

'i 

•• 

:: 

'i 

'i 

•• 

•• 

4 

9 



—m 

— . — 

— ^ 

—■ 



1 

1 

6 

11 

11       8 

13 

5 

6 

11 

9 

7 

3 

6 

^^^ 

^^ 

98 

2 
4 

5 

I 

7 
4 

6 
2 

5 

2 

7 

1 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 
1 

•• 

61 

B  J  ins  and  Scalds  .    .    •   • 

1 

4 

20 

Fractures,    Coiiiusions,  1 
and  Dislocations    .   .  5 

1 

4 

9 

12 

23 

20 

22 

28 

16 

37 

24 

14 

9 

13 

4 

•• 

236 

2 

8 

15 

18 

34     28 

29 

36 

24 

42 

28 

19 

13 

15 

6 

Jl. 

317 

Causes  not  specified    .   . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  1     4 

5 

6 

.. 

2 

2 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

3 

34 

Total    .   .   . 

6 

18 

48 

82 

149   205 

1 

187 

173 

146 

138 

III 

1  88 

50 

66 

18 

6 

1  1491 

1 
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Table  III. — CUasiJication  accorditig  to  Age  and  Disease. 


DISEASES. 

1 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

70 

■> 

Total. 

Small  Pox 

Measles 

.. 

'i 

•• 

'2 

'i 

*5 

4 
10 

23 

i 

'i 
u 

"4 
1 

18 

'i 
1 

■9 

1 

14 

1 
"9 

10 
2 

'5 

"\ 
8 

'i 

3 
9 

14 

'2 

7 
'i 

"4 
5 

*i 

4 

3 

'2 

'3 

*i 

1 
1 

9 

'i 
1 

2 

4 
'3 

5 

*i 
9 

1 

*2 
1 
1 

'2 

7 

'3 
3 

'4 
6 

'i 

1 
3 
4 

10 
'5 

'2 

1 

8 

'i 

*3 

6 

5 

'i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

'4 
'i 

'i 

'i 

4 

5 

*i 
3 

1 

4 

'2 

i 
1 

4 

'i 

1 

"i 
i 

"i 

1 

"i 

'i 
2 

'i 

*i 
1 

3 

'i 
"i 

"l 
1 

2 

'i 

1 

i 

2 
'I 

1 

'3 
3 

'3 

"1 

1 
2 

Hooping  Cougli    .... 
(^lOlip 

•• 

DiaiilicEa 

Cholera 

Influenza    

' 

'i 

'i 

6 

2 
5J 

59 

.[ 

12 

■7 
3 

22 

'i 
2 

'9 
2 

14 

2 
'4 
6 

"i 

'i 
3 
10 

*i 

1 

17 

"3 

1 

22 

Remittent  Fever    .   •   .   . 

'2 

14 

66 
~73 

'i 

8 

1 

2 
3 

146 

Hydrophobia 

'i 

1 

"\ 

'e 

'i 
1 

'i 

1 

3 

'1 

"9 

1 

'3 

14 

'i 

Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus 

Apoplexy 

— 

193 

"1 
3 

22 

Delirium  Iremens    .  •    . 

24 

Epilepsy  and  Hysteria     . 

39 
2 

24 

Brain,  &c.  (disease  of)     . 

1 

1 

10 

Laryngitis 

1 

22 

'i 

3 

2 

2 

*i 
9 

1 

1 
'2 

126 

3 

4 
21 

4 

6 

Hydrothorax 

Asthma 

.. 

•• 

'2 
3 

1 

1 

"-2 

34 

Lungs,  &c.  Cdisease  of)    . 

1 

-^ 

2 

3 

5 

Aneurism 

Heart,  &i;.  (disease  of)    . 

-^ 

— 

2 

Teething  .       ...... 

(iastritis  

Knterilis 

Peritonitis 

'I'abes  Mrsenterica    .    .    . 

34 

1 
'1 

Ascites 

Tllceiation 

Hernia 

Coiic  or  lU-us 

Intussusception     .... 

2 

"3 
4 

"2 

Ha-matemesis 

Stoniacli,  &c.  (disease  ol) 
I'ancreas  (tlisease  of  )     . 

'•• 

'3 

2 

3 

29 
"1 

5 

Liver  (disease  of)  .... 
Spletu  (disease  of)   .   .    • 

-- 

1 

8 

I 
2     3 

3 
3 

•■ 

1 

•• 

62 
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niSKASES. 

1 

3 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

33 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

M 

70 

? 

Total. 

"1 

1 

2 

2 
5 

'3 

10 

2 

12 
4 

18 

'9 

2 
4 

15 

"2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

*3 
3 

'e 

4 

10 

'e 

I 
3 

10 

'I 

'i 

'i 
3 

6 

*2 

3 

'2 
'5 

7 

1 
7 
4 

12 

i 
2 

*i 

4 

'i 

2 
2 

i 

2 
'I 
9 

*2 
"2 
4 

'3 
2 

5 

'4 
4 

1 

..* 

2 

2 

'i 

1 

2 

1 
5 

'i 
5 

'i 

7 

'5 
5 

•• 

"1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

4 

'2 
"2 
4 

'1 
'i 
2 

"l 

1 

'i 
3 

'2 

6 

'2 
'4 

•  • 

'i 

1 

1 

jj 

Isrhiiria 

'i 

"1 

Cjsiiti 

Stone 

•• 

1 
1 

Stricture      

Kidui-ys,  &i'.  (disease  of) 

CliiUlbirth 

-1^ 

-^ 

-il 

-^ 

'2 
3 

'2 
3 

*2 

2 

1 
10 

16 
2 

1 

18 

*i 

19 

4 
17 
17 

38 

1 
5 

7 

15 

7 
22 

8 
20 
20 

48 

"i 
11 

9 
1 

8 

18 

i 

13 
39 

1 
1 
8 
3 
5 

18 

"3 

1 
2 

i 

7 

1 
1 

9 

IT 

169 

53 

Ovarian  dropsy 

Uterus,  &c 

•• 

•• 

2 

30 

-^ 

-^ 

— 

1 

87 
23 

13 
13 

1 
10 

IT 

Q2 

Joints,  &e.  (disease  of)   . 

-^ 

2 

SI 
206 

2 

3 

10 

Ulcer 

1 

63 
6 
41 

122 

1 

"8 
14 
6 

20 
20 
6 

'h 
2 
1 

90 

Skin,  &c.  (disease  of)  .   . 

Inflammation 

Flseraorrhage 

— 

-^ 

5 

6 

4 

7 

7 
20 

'2 
5 

7 
19 

1 

3 

2 

'4 

14 

'4 

6 

10 

4 
2.38 

1 

2 

Purpura 

Scrofula 

.. 

'i 

*6 

'2 

'5 

1 

'5 

1 
1 

19 

1 
1 

4 

6 

4 
222 

Gout 

v. 

•• 

1 
5 

*3 
4 

53 

Eulargemt-nt  of  the  Glands 

'2 

2 

1 

'5 

I 

6 

8 

7 
I 

8 
2 
50 

Wounds 

Burns  and  Scalds  .... 

and  Dislocations      .     5 

1 
2 

5 

8 
3 

105 

4 

4 
1 

64 

1 
2 

6 

9 

1 
76 

8 

8 

1 
40 

12 
12 

45 

1 
1 

2 

1 

23 

'i 

11 

IF 

29 

1 

6 

7 

11 

4 

& 

28 

78 

112 

18 

1143 

Total    .   .    . 

4 

10 
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Table  IV. — Classification  according  to  Age  and  Diamse. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 


DISEASES. 

1 

o 

1 

CO 

o 

7 

in 

T 

0 

1 
i2 

>n 
1 

! 

CO 

0 

X 

CO 

I 

0 

1 

■n 

S 
1 

s.  + 

? 

All 

Ages. 

Small  Pox 

Measles   ,    .   .   .  •    ... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

'i 
'i 

*i 

ih 

1 

81 
9o 

'2 

"9 
10 

1 
8 
3 

33 

'i 

6 
2 

.! 

:: 

i 

io 

4 

100 

115 

'• 

i 

is 

17 
4 

37 

"2 
2 

6 

2 

'3 
14 
3 

32 

'i 

'2 

;•. 

*2 

"i 

"9 

7 

52 
73 

[\ 

'3 

•i 
12 

13 
3 

32 

'2 
8 
4 
2 

'2 

14 
1 

33 

'2 
"1 

*i 

*6 

'i 

'1 
2 

"i 

6 

'2 

6 

'i 

'i 
5 

5 

7 

19 

if 

'2 

4 
2 

19 

1 

's 
"i 

'2 

4 

16 

'i 

'2 

'i 
'e 

10 

*1 

"i 

'2 

1 

5 
'3 

6 

'3 

12 

1 

io 

1 
4 

i 
2 

19 

'i 

'2 

"i 
'i 

"i 

1 
2 

9 

'i 

1 
1 

3 

*2 

7 

'i 

'2 

3 

15 

1 

'5 
'3 

'2 

1 
1 

ii 

'i 
'3 

*2 

"i 

7 

*i 
2 

3 

"i 

'2 
3 

'2 
i 

"2 

1 

6 

'2 

'3 
'2 

i 

1 

'i 

1 

"i 

'3 

2 

8 
'3 

i 

1 

5 

'i 

'i 
'2 

4 

"i 

'i 
2 

"2 
2 

'i 

'4 

5 

i 

1 

4 

Hooping  Congli     .... 
Croup 

"i 

"1 

4 

Dysentery       

Cliolera 

Influenza    

5 
■'4 

Remittent  Fever   .... 

•• 

•• 

i 
1 

6 

1 

48 

34 

32       8 

289 

Hydrophobia 

Cephalitis 

Hyiirocephalus      .... 

Apoplexy 

Pitriilysis 

Convulsions 

Delirium  Tremens     .   .   . 

'i 

'l 
'i 

3 

'i 

1 
10 

"l 
1 

8 

1 

13 

1 

■7 

22 

'2 

•13 

"i 

6 

'7 

6 
2 

22 

5 

I 

"2 
13 

1 

22 

i 

i 

'2 
'i 

*4 

'i 
1 
1 

12 

17 

'3 
9 

2 

*1 

6 
6 

1 

io 
2 
3 

"s 

24 

'3 
'2 

'9 

3 
19 

390 

"l 

10 
51 

"4 

31 

Epilepsy  and  Hysteria     . 

_^ 

49 
2 

72 

Brain,  &c.  (disease  of)    . 
Laryngitis  ......    • 

1 
1 

— ^ 

26 
246 

5 
6 

K         h  tis 

64 

PI       ■■            •    •        • 

15 

V           'r.;    * 

1 

20 

Hydrolliorax  ...    •  .    . 

•• 

is 

2 
5 

2 
1 

2 

1 

H 
'2 

62 

Lungs,  &c.  (disease  of)     . 

Teething 

Gastritis 

1 

-^ 

1 
3 

'i 

8 
195 

ii 

2 

Tabes  Mesenterica   .   .   . 

'i 

"1 

.     .                          * 

9 

TJlceratioQ 

•• 

*i 

2 

i 
4 

i 

1 

"7 

,  T."'^    .'. 

2 

■  ■  i 

8 

Intussusception     .... 

•• 

•• 

"s 

J.             .      '    „:, 

4 

i 
2 

5 

52 

Pancreas 

•• 

•• 

"3 

7 

Li-er                

8 

1 
11 

2 

"^ 

~ 

2 

3 

12  1 

27  1 

123 
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MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

DISEASES. 

CO 

1 

TO 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

T 

in 

in 
1 

g 

i 

in 

1 

0 
1 

tn 

in 

i 

0 
0 

to 

-1- 

J 

All 
Ag.s. 

2 
'2 

4 

!  2 

1     3 

5 

12 

1 

'i 

i 
4 

6 
13 

15 

7 
22 

10 
29 
37 

76 

'7 

23 

li 

2 

io 
12 

i 

'4 
5 

10 

"9 

1 

12 

22 

7 
34 
23 

64 

2 

I 
18 
4 
8 

33 

'2 
4 
1 

'e 
2 

1 
2 
1 

'i 

20 

6 

3 

31 

2 

1 
9 

12 

1 
'3 

*i 
9 

1 

15 

2 
5 

'5 

12 

4 
25 
13 

42 

i 

22 
3 

8 
34 

3 
3 

11 

8 

3 

33 

'i 
3 

4 

1 
"2 

"5 

4 

12 

'5 
5 

2 
20 

18 
40 

*i 

14 
2 

4 

21 

'2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

'i 

12 

8 
20 

'2 
5 

7 

'i 
1 
1 
5 
5 

13 

'2 
'5 

~T 

3 

12 

13 

28 

'i 

18 
2 

ii 

i 
3 
3 
2 

i 

'e 

1 
2 

'i 

20  1 

6 

2 

43 

1 
1 
6 

1    ^ 

'i 
4 
1 

'2 

*4 

J_ 

1 
12 
9 

22 

'2 
11 

1 
1 

15 

'4 
3 

"i 

2 

10 

4 

32 

*2 
2 

"i 
3 

4 

8 

'i 

1 
1 

3 

io 

13 
23 

'3 

u 
1 

1 

16 

'2 
1 

i 

6 

2 

12 

5 

26 

i 
2 

3 

'i 

1 

2 

"i 
1 

1 

12 
4 

17 

'4 
1 
4 

9 

*2 

1 
1 

i 

5 

5 
io 

"1 

1 

'i 
3 
4 
3 

11 

"2 
2 

'3 

6 
9 

1 
3 

7 

'3 

14 

i 

'4 

i 

6 

1 

13 

2 

1 
24 

'i 

1 

2 

"2 
2 

i 
1 

2 

'i 

4 

'i 

6 

2 
T 
10 

i 
1 

14 
6 

48 

6i 
3 

'io 

15 

-Jl 

33 
106 

2 
53 

4J 

106 

33 
193 
238 

464 

4 
30 
14S 
13 
72 

Aoeiuisra 

Heart,  &c.  (disease  of)    . 

— 

— 

-- 

Ischuria 

2 

'i 
5 

is 

Ll 
,  21 

5 

29 
4-2 

76 

1 
7 
11 

1 
8 

Cyslilis 

'i 

'2 

'i 

'2 

Kidneys,  &c.  (disease  of) 
Childbirth 

1 

— ^ 

1 

2 

i 

'2 
3 

Ovarian  dropsy      .... 
Testes,  &c.  (disease  ofj  . 

Arthritis      

-^ 

-^ 

6 

26 

32 

Joints,  &c.  (disease  of)  . 

-^ 

4 

4 

29 
29 

Plilegmon 

1 

•• 

1 
1 

1 
3 

Fistula 

Skin,  &c.  (disease  of)  .   . 

1 

3 
3 

8 
10 

"i 
1 

10 
14 

'2 

Inflammation 

28 

'2 
8 

41 

1 

"i 

6 
1 

'2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

'5 

22 

6 
6 

26 

2G7 

1 
I 
20 
33 
U 
3 
4(1 
IC 
31 

Abscess 

1 

•• 

1 
10 

'i 

1 
10 

1 

2 

8 

1 
1 
1 

Gout 

Atrophy 

Debility 

•• 

5 

3 

30 

8 
5 

27 

'13 
6 

1 
14 

2 
11 
10 

2 

1 

2 

Wounds 

16 

5 

4 
16 

18t^ 

67 

48 
314 

Hums  and  Scalds      ,  ,   . 
Fractures,  Contusions,&c. 

3 

1 

9 
5 

Diseases  not  specified     . 
Total 1 

_1 
1 

10 

14 

1 

28 

23 
3 

98    1 

25 
1 

35  2 

40 

TT 

71    4 

38 

"7" 
43  3 

40 
6 

56 

44 
278 

28 

1 

210 

51 

3  1 

214 

36 

3  1 

151 

31 

133 

15 

2 
73 

27 
95 

13 
29 

3 

10 

429 
52 

2634 
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Table  V. — Patients  Classified  according  to  Disease  and  Length  of  Time  in  Hospital. 


WEEKS. 

MONTHS. 

Tot;il. 

Dli!  EASES. 

Under 
1  Week. 

1  and 
under  2. 

3  J: 

i  « 

1    = 

-*• 

7 

CI 

1 

•* 
1 

CO 

>n    1  ••0 
1         1 

0 
1 

7 
01 

00 

1 

1 

+ 

■> 

Small  Pox 

M'-asles       ..... 

Scurlaiiua 

Hoopiiifj  Cough    .      .      . 

Croup 

Tlirnsh 

2 

"i 

'i 

"b 

2 

33 

41 

'2 
3 

'2 

7 

'e 
5 

25 

'7 

'i 

'2 
2 

12 

'4 
1 

'i 
1 

'i 
"g 

"2 

16 

'2 

'i 

"s 
3 

29 
43 

'5 

'5 
3 

'5 

3 

21 

1 

1 

'e 
17" 

i 

7 

"2 

10 

14 

4 

43 

63 

"i 

2 
11 

'5 

2 
10 
3 

41 

3 

7 

*2 

11 

1 

31 

i 

'3 

"3 

1 

'3 

14 

"i 

1 

"2 

29 

2 

'3 

4 
43 

52 

*i 

5 

6 
6 

's 

5 

31 

'9 
1 
3 

7 

22 

'3 

"\ 
"\ 

1 
"\ 

13 

1 

'2 
3 
28 

34 

'2 
5 

I 
8 

1 

25 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

'4 

8 

22 
'2 

*2 
"2 

*2 

8 

'i 

'2 
10 

13 

'5 

'3 
2 

'5 

2 

17 

1 

"3 

1 

6 

*2 

2  j 

'2 
3 

'2 
1 

3 

'i 

"3 

4 

'i 

1 

2 

1 

'2 

"1 
"2 

5 

'i 
*I 

2 

'3 

3 

'3 

'2 
6 

'i 

1 

*i 
i 

1  ■'. 

*I 
1 

*2 

"\ 

5 

1 

'i 

1 

i 

1 

1  j 

1 
i 

-^ 

"1 

2 

i 
1 

"3 

"1 
4 
5 

"4 

1 
■J'.) 

:u 

287 
3.S5 

"1 
10 
51 

""4 
31 

^7 

3 

71 

27 

2(5 

5 

C6 
13   i 
20 

'15 
63 
9 

200    ! 

'12 
"1 

8 

"3 
5 

50 

"3 

7 
9 
2 

117     ■ 

Dysenitry 

Cholera 

Influenza  

Ague 

Remittent  Fever  .     .     . 

Typhus 

Erjsipelas 

Syphilis 

Hydrophobia  .... 

Cephalitis 

llydr  icephalus     . 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions    .... 
Delirium  Tremens     .     . 

Chorea 

Epilepsy  and  Hysteria    . 
Ear  (<iisease  of)    . 
Eye  ( disease  of)    . 
Krain  &c.  (disease  of)   . 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia      .... 
Hydrothorax  .... 

Asthma 

Consumption  .... 
Lungs,  &c.  (disease  of) 

Teething 

Gastritis 

"2 

'4 

3 

44 

55 

i 

5 

*3 

4 
6 

"s 

4 
31 

1 
4 
17 
1 
5 

'2 
8 
2 

40 

1 
'i 

13 
8 
47 

71 

*2 
4 

'i 

4 

8 

13 
3 

35 

1 

,1 
3 

; 

'5 

'\ 

42 

'i 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica    .     . 

I 

Ascites 

Ulceration       .... 

Hernia 

Colic  or  Ileus  .... 
Intussusception    .      .     . 

Stricture 

Heematemesis.     .     .     . 
Stomach,  &c.  (disease  of) 
Pancreas  (disease  of) 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Liver  (disease  of)      .     . 
Spleen  (disease  of)    .     . 

2 

"i 

*i 
'5 

i 

4 

1 

16 

2 

'3 
2 

■l' 
1 
5 

i 

1 

17 

1844.J 
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WEEKS. 

MONTHS. 

DISEASES. 

5j 

— '  s 
4 

.oil 
3 

'i 

7 

•*• 

T 

5 
1 

6 

2 
'4 

TO 

1 
1 
<M 

'3 

2 

-* 
1 

1 

4 

in 

1 
•>* 

'i 
2 

to 
in 

1 
1 

CO 

T 

05 

00      -* 

1              1 
CT          00 

+ 

? 

TotaL 

Pericarditis      .... 
Aneurism 

'i 

2 

"i  1 :: 

15 

Heart,  &c.  (disease  of) 

5 

12 

3 

48 

0 

16 

6 

8 

12 

6 

5 

5 

3 

^^^ 

3 

..  i    1  1  .. 

•• 

_^_ 

70 

Nephritis 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Cystitis 

1 

i 

'i 

'5 
5 

'2 
2 
4 

*i 

'e 

8 
6 

1 
'2 

'5 
5 

'2 

'e 
5 

1 

*3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

"i 

*i 
2 
2 

'i 

•• 

*i 

•"• 

•• 

3 

'ii 

Sloue 

Stricture 

Kidnevs,  &c.  (disease  of) 

3 
11 

4 

1 
5 
2 

2 

15 
46 
35 

19 

9 

11 

8 

21 

13 

13 

10 

6 

1 

•  • 

1  1  .. 

~ 

112 

Childbirth 

Paramenia       .... 
Ovarian  Dropsy     .     . 
Organs    of    Generation') 
(disease  of)    ...    5 

1 
6 

5 

12 

5 

"9 
4 

1 
7 

7 

ii 
10 

5 

1 

7 

'4 
5 

'i 

1 

"4 
2 

•• 

'i 

2 

"l 

2 

1 

2 
57 
2 

51 

13 

13 

15 

21 

13 

9 

2 

6 

1 

..  1   3 

1 

2 

1 

112 

~~" 

^"" 

^^ 

~"~ 

"^ 

~^ 

^■~ 

■^~ 

""~" 

^— 

•■^^^I—  ^B_ 

^^ 

^— 

an— a 

Arthritis 

Rheumatism    .... 
Joints,  &c.  (disease  of)  . 

32 
20 

59 

4 
2S 
30 

62 

5 

33 

24 

62 

20 
19 

46 

3 

25 

28 

4 
19 

17 

6 
24 
24 

2 

4 
14 

'3 

16 

io 

2 

19 

"9 

*i 

•• 

*2 

'i 

38 
190 
234 

56 

40 

54 

20 

19 

10 

21 

9|     1  i  .. 

2 

1 

462 

' 





~"~ 

■^" 

"^ 

■•"" 

— ^ 

^~* 

"~" 

•-^ 

— ■ 

^■— 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

1 
5 
11 

1 
2 

21 
1 

15 

*2 
17 
2 
9 

'3 

17 

1 

6 

1 
7 

30 
3 

11 

*2 
19 

1 
10 

"2 
16 
3 

y 

'3 
5 
1 
3 

5 

*2 

1 

'4 

'i 

"2 

;; 

;; 

*i 

'i 
i 

3 

27 
148 

Skin,  &c.  (disease  of)    . 

5 

13 
74 

22 

40 

30 

27 

52 

32 

30 

12 

5 

3 

5 

2  1     2 

■• 

1 

2 

265 

Inflammation  .... 
Haemorrhage  .... 

Dropsy 

Abscess      ..... 
Murtitication  .... 
Purpura      .... 

"2 
3 
2 

1 

'3 
5 
1 

1 
3 

7 

1 

'4 
2 

28 

'i 

2 
6 

1 
1 
7 

1 
3 

1 

'2 
1 

3 

29 

*2 
5 

2 

"5 

'i 

1 

2 

18 

1 

'4 
5 

2 
1 
8 
10 
1 
3 

'3 

1 
39 

*2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

3 
3 

1 

"2 
4 
3 

i 

I 

2 

'2 

"i 

'i 

2 

'i 

3 

'i 

'1 

i 

i 
'2 

'I 

'2 

1 

•• 

'•• 

•• 

2 

1 
20 
32 
11 

Scrofula      

Carcinoma 

Tumor 

Gout 

Atrophy 

Debility 

Malformations. 
Enlargement      of      the  7 
Glands    .     .     ,     .     j 

.5 

2 

1 
1 

'2 

1 

1 
20 

3 

39 
31 
10 
7 

h 

6 

10 

11 

17 

6 

9 

1 

4 

3      . 

185 

""" 

^■^" 

■"■" 

•^^ 

■^~ 

"^ 

■""" 

"■"^ 

"~~ 

~~" 

"~-"~— 

~~ 

— 

^— 

— — 

Wounds 

Purns  and  Scalds.     .     . 

Fractures.    Contusions,  7 

and  Dislocations     .     j 

8 
3 

35 

14 
10 

47 

10 
8 

63 

6 
6 

40 

6 
7 

45 

10 
3 

34 

4 
8 

21 

6 
1 
14 

"2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

1 
2 

••  i 

•*    ! 

•• 

1 

67 
49 

314 

46  j 

"M 

Si 

52 

58 

^'   i 

33  :   21 

10 

7 

3 

••    1 

••  1 

"77 

~ 

1       430 

Diseases  not  specified     . 

3 

2 1 

3 

3 

4 

2 

15  :  10  1 

1 

3 

5 

"~*""^j""" 

"^ 

51 

1 

^^  ^^ 

^^ 

^^1 

^•^^^m 

^^m 

•^— iaiMBB^B 

a^—i 

Total     .... 

32S  1 

106  |329 

im 

127  1 

282  ! 

265    124 

73     33 

52 

20     11  !     3 

5 

8    2,634 

*■ 

1 

' 
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Tahle  W.— Patients  Classified  according  to  Disease  and  Duration  of  Illness. 


WEEKS. 

MONTHS. 

YEARS. 

DISEASES. 

1  and 
under  2. 

Sand 
under  3. 

■^ 

i 

1 

0 
1 

0 

1 

T 
0 

I'Jr 

! 

1 

'3 
3 

'i 
3 

5 

*2 
U 

'2 

*i 
2 

5 

1 

"2 

2 
4 

i 

1 

2 

'I 

'1 

1 

3 
*i 

0 
•0 

.. 
2 

2 

'i 
3 

's 

1 

15 
5 

3 

0 

0 

.. 

'2 
2 

'4 
4 

*i 

1 

i 

'i 

2     ? 

!!  'i 

'.'.  "1 

..    1 

..      6 
..      2 

..    12 

Total. 

Small  Pox    .... 

Measles 

Scarlatina     .... 
Hoopiug  Cou^'h     .     . 

Croup 

Thrush 

i 

'i 

"s 
2 
3 

15 

"2 

1 

i4 

6 

29 

50 

'2 
4 

*i 

2 

*9 
1 

19 

'i 

6 
2 
1 

'2 
2 

14 
10 

"5 

2 
26 

"e 

1 

56 

'i 

i 
*i 

8 

85 

96 

'2 
11 

'9 
6 

'9 

4 

41 

2 

1 

18 

2 

3 

4 
19 
3 

51 

'3 

2 
'2 

8 

"2 
3 

"i 

27 
33 

'3 

"s 

3 
16 

"l 

1 
2 

12 

16 

1 
10 

'i 
2 

1 

16 

10 

i 

6 

2 
3 

I 
1 
2 

16 
1 

*i 

1 
1 

'5 

1 

10 

14 

'2 

'9 

10 

*3 

'3 

1 
4 

1 

"'3 

"1 

4 

Dysentery     .... 

Cholera 

Influenza      .... 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever    .     . 

Typhus 

Erysipelas    .... 

Syphilis 

Hydrophobia    . 

1 

4 
5 
3 

13 

4 
4 
6 

14 

1 
'2 

5 

"4 

1 

49 

33 

291 

33     64 

15  1     3 

..    23 

391 

Cephalitis    .... 
Hydrocephalus.     .     . 
Apoplexy      .... 
Paralysis      .... 
Convulsions 
Delirium  Tremens .     . 

'4 

*4 
3 

'3 
2 

16 

'4 

'3 

7 

'i 
3 

'i 

'5 

*8 
7 
1 
4 
5 

30 

'9 
3 
5 

*6 

23 

3 

i 

1 

i 
2 

'3 

'2 

5 

4 

14 

1 
1 
2 

'2 
3 

9 

*i 

'I 

7 

"i 
'2 

*2 

!!  'i 
.'.  "\ 

'.'.  "1 

..    3 
..    3 

'i  *7 

..    2 

"1 

10 
50 

"3 
30 

Epilepsy  and  Hysteria 
Ear  (disease  of)      . 
Eye  (disease  of)     .     . 
Brain,  &c.  (disease  of) 

'i 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

4 

I 

10 

47 

3 

70 

27 

_5_ 

'I 
2 

'i 

1 

5 

.. 

12 

"1 

'3 
5 

1 

10 

1    18 

241 

Laryngitis    .... 
Quinsey        .... 
bronchitis    .... 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia  .... 

*i 

'2 
3 

! 

5 

2 

1 

1 
'I 

2L 

i 

4 

'I 

1 

~7 
2 

..'     1 
..      1 

1     4 
..      1 
..     2 

i  "4 

..      1 

5 

65 

15 
20 

Consumption     .     . 
Lungs,  (kc.  (disease of) 

•• 

63 
9 

1 
(Gastritis 

6 

2    14 
'.'.    "i 

1  i 

2 

.'!  'i 

..    1 

2  5 

'.'.  "\ 

..    1 

199 
'12 

Peritonitis    .      .     ,      .    1     1 
Tabes  Mesenterica 
Worms 1   .- 

"T 

2 
*'l 

..    i 

8 

L^lccration   .... 

Hernia 

Colic  or  Ileus    .      .      . 
Intussusception      .      , 
Stricture       .... 
Ha;matemesis   .      .      . 
Stomach,     &c.     (dis-1 
ease  qI)     ...      3 
Pancreas  (disease  of) 
Hepatitis      .... 
Jaundice       .... 
Liver  (disease  of)  . 
Spleen  (disease  of) 

'2 

'i 
2 

'i 
3 

"7 

8 

"5 

5 

52 

"'3 

7 
9 
2 

0 

2 

6 

9 

21 

18 

7 

9 

3 

3    5 

1 

3 

0 

3    13 

121 
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WEEKS. 

MONTHS. 

YEARS. 

DISEASES. 

as 
— "  c 

2  and 
under  3. 

3  and 
under  4. 

1 

J, 

CO 

1 

1 

CO 

31 

1 
to 

T 

7 

1 

1 

1 
« 

1 
1 
•* 

0 

T 

1 

0 

+ 
in 

J 

TotaL 

Pericarditis  .... 
Aneurism     .... 
Heart,  &c.  (disease  of) " 

'•'• 

•• 

4 

'i 

'i 

4 
'3 

2 
'3 

2 

'4 

2 
'9 

i 
5 

"2 

1 

"i 

8 

"1 

3 

'5 

'i 

i 

2 

1 
1 

*i 

•• 

•• 

15 

7 
49 

Nephritis     .... 
Ischuria       .... 
Diabetes      .... 
Cystitis 

'i 

1 

'i 

I 

5 

'i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

i 
3 

5 

2 
3 

5 

'2 
3 

5 

'i 
1 

6 

*i 

'3 

2 

6 

*2 
10 

11 
'2 

'i 

3 

8 

14 

16 
1 
9 

6 

'I 

'2 

4 

7 
's 

5 

3 

3 

6 

'2 

1 

9 

'4 
1 

1 
5 

2 

13 

"5 
3 

6 

2 

'i 

2 

5 

'i 

'1 
2 

3 

7 

'I 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

4 

2 
9 

'i 
3 
4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

*3 
6 

"9 

"4 
6 

1 

'3 

1 

1 

'i 
2 

'3 
3 

** 

1 

1 
*i 

4 

71 
3 

'ii 

2 
15 

Stricture       .... 

Kidneys,  &c.  (disease  ) 

of S 

1 
1 

2 

43 
33 

Childbirth    .... 
Paramenia  .... 
Ovarian  Dropsy      .     . 
Organs  of  Generation') 
(disease  of)    .     ,5 

6 

'7 

107 

2 
&4 
2 

49 

2 

2 
1 

a 

'2 

2 

2 

*4 

2 

6 
'2 

1 

2 

10 

4 

16 

I 
2 
2 

1 

2 
11 

4 

17 
*2 

5 
5 

29 
9 

43 

*5 
8 
2 
6 

2 

7 

12 

il 

1 
5 

6 
3 

12 

36 
12 

55 

'5 

20 

7 

26 

4 
38 
42 

84 

1 
4 

30 
3 

12 

13 

1 
16 
25 

42 

26 

7 

3 

2 
2 
24 

28 

"3 
5 

2 
2 

8 

^ 

3 

10   S 

1 

7 

107 

Arthritis      .... 
Rheumatism      .     .     . 
Joints,  &c.  (disease  oO 

2 

6 

31 

39 

"l 
9 
1 
5 

14 
14 

'i 

4 

1 
1 

4 

6 

23 

33 

1 
's 

9 

1 
5 
6 

10 

10 

*3 

4 

"i 

1 

4         .36 
13       193 
6       237 

23       466 

Carbuncle    .... 
Plilegmou     .... 

Ulcer 

Fistula    

ii 
2 
5 

1 

2 

5 
'3 

'5 

1 

2 

1 

'4 

1 
2 

'i 
'3 

'9 
'9 

4 
32 

148 
14 

Skin,  &c.  (disease  of) 

•  • 

.. 

•• 

3 

72 

4 

2 

5 

5 

21 

15 

32  !  50 

27 

*2 
3 

2 

'4 
2 
3 

1 

17 
1 
6 

12 

•• 
.. 

5 

1 

16 

'4 
6 
2 

9 

15 
0 

_7_ 

3 
5 

18 

11 

15 

1 

10 

2 
9 

8 

'i 

1 

*i 
"i 

1 

8 

'2 
2 

1 

'I 

8 

4 

'i 
3 

18 

*2 
3 

'4 
2 

1 

*i 

270 

Inflammation    .     .     . 
Haemorrhage     .     .     . 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

*2 

•  • 

'2 

4 

1 

*2 

1 
2 
I 

'i 
'2 

2 

1 

'3 
3 

1 

*2 
"2 

"3 

4 

^f 
'4 

'2 

17 

5 

9 

18 

'e 

7 

'I 
3 
4 
2 
3 

'3 

2 

31 

8 
5 

29 

2 
1 
20 
32 
11 
3 

1 
'I 

"i 
1 

lu 

4 

4 

39 

39 

("arcinoma  .... 

Tiimoui 

Gout 

•• 

33 
11 

7 

Atrophy 

"13 

Malformations  , 
Enlargement   of    the  J 
Glands  .     .     .     .    ) 

6 
2 

25 

• 
2 

11 

8 

41 

1 

7 

13 
10 

68 

6 

10 

Wounds 

Rums  and  Scalds  .      . 

Fractures,  Contusions,  \ 

and  Dislocations,     j 

12  1  12 

9       7 
8       2 

48     32 

6 

1 
1 

4 

13 

'2 

188 

65 

48 

313 

33 

60 

91 

47      65  '•  41 

32 
2 

-'88 

42 
5 

472 

7 
6 

203 

1 

2 
4 

53 

1 
124 

- 

•  • 

2!.. 

2  t     426 

Diseases  not  specified. 

1  !  .. 

..|  ..  :    21  .. 

1  2.. 

11  i       47 

Total     .     . 

49 

97 

L60 

116 

253 

172 

107 

153 

66 

39 

74 

36 

19 

148   2,634 

q2 
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Table  VII. — Deaths  m  the  London  Hospitals,  1842  ; 


Causes  of  Death. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII 

IX 

X 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic,  ■) 
and  Contagious)  Diseases  .  3 
Sporadic  Diseases — 

of  uncertain  or  variable  Seat    . 

of  the  Nervous  System  .     .     . 

ofthe  Respiratory  0:sans   .     . 

of  the  Orijans  of  Ciiculation 

of  the  Digestive  Organs        .     . 

of  the  Urinary  Organs   .     .     . 

of  the  Organs  of  Generation     . 

of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion    . 

of  the  Integumentary  System  . 


XI.  Old  Age 

XIl.  External    Causes;  —  Poisoning, 
Asphyxia,  Injuries       .     .     .      _ 


I.       1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

4. 

5. 
16. 

I.  17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Small  Pox 
Measles  . 
Scarlatina 


Hooping  Cough. 
Croup      .     .     . 
Thrush    .     .     . 
Diirrhoea 
Dysentery     . 
Cholera  . 
Influenza 
Ague  .... 
Remittent  Feverj 
Typhus    .     .     . 
Erysipelas    .     , 
Syphilis  .     .     . 
Hydrophobia     . 

Inflammation  . 

Hsemurrhage  . 
Dropsy    . 

Abscess  .     .  . 


Mortification 
Purpura  .  . 
Scrofula  .  . 
Carcinoma  . 
Tumour  .  . 
Gout  .  .  . 
Atrophy  . 
Debility  .  . 
Malformations 
Sudden  Deaths 


III.    3L  Cephalitis     .... 

32.  Hydrocephalus ,     .     . 

33.  Apoplexy      .... 

34.  I'aralysis.     .... 

35.  Convulsions.     .      .     , 

36.  Tetanus 

37.  Chorea 

38.  Epilepsy 

39.  Insanity 

40.  Delirium  Tremens  . 

41.  Brain,  &c.  (Disease  of) 


IV.     42.  Laryngitis     . 

43.  Quiusey   .      . 

44.  Bronchitis     . 

45.  Pleurisy  .     . 

46.  Pneumonia  , 
47-  Hvdrothorax 
48.  Asthma   .     . 


M.     F. 


41     43 
41     43 


35 


10 
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compris 

ng 

the  Sex,  A 

?e, 

and  Cause  of  Death. 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

JOG 

(0 

Total. 

1  Ji 

15 

n 

M. 

271 
271 

23 

41 
25 
88 
22 
15 
12 

io 

35 

'i 

2 
2 

'i 
i2 

5 

i 

26 
4 

1 

'i 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

"4 

*2 

7 

1 

'9 
1 

8 

'3 

F. 

105 
104 

8 

27 
5 

30 
9 

7 
2 
6 

1 

9 

'i 
'i 

3 
3 

17 

*i 

2 

1 
*i 

'i 

2 

'3 
i 

M. 

266 
265 

16 

41 
26 
79 
23 
13 

a 

'7 

1 

48 

2 

'5 

9 

'i 

30 

1 
1 

'3 

1 
"3 

2 

'3 
11 

i 

'5 

4 

1 

12 
10 
'3 

F. 

103 
103 

2 

27 
6 
22 
15 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 

11 
"2 

if 

1 

7 

1 

'i 

3 

'I 

1 

*i 

'2 

1 
1 

i 

M. 

164 
163 

6 

26 

10 

56 

8 

12 

13 

1 

3 

1 

27 

'i 

1 

'2 

1 

1 

is 

2 
3 

1 

*3 

1 

*i 

'3 
2 

"2 

*i 

*i 

1 

'9 
1 
5 

'2 

F. 

92 
92 

34 
5 
9 
5 

12 
2 
1 
1 

16 

'3 
4 

20 

1 

*9 

2 

*i 
"i 

4 

'1 

'5 

1 

M. 

92 
91 

4 

19 
5 

17 
6 
4 

11 

1 
2 
2 

2 
18 

"4 

'i 

13 

'2 

"2 

1 

2 

1 

*i 
*i 

'i 

4 

1 

'2 

F. 

45 
45 

3 

9 
5 

7 
3 
6 

'i 

1 

10 

'2 
3 

M. 

44 
44 

1 

5 
1 
9 

'2 
8 

*i 

1 

2 
14 

i 

"2 

'i 
'2 

'i 

"i 

'i 
'2 

F. 

24 
24 

5 

2 
2 

'3 

1 
11 

'3 

'i 
'i 

'i 
1 

'i 
'i 

M. 

4 
4 

'i 

1 

1 

1 

F. 

8 

8 

1 
1 

'i 

1 
4 

*i 
'i 

M. 

F. 

1 
1 

1 
•• 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 
1 

1 

'i 

F. 

M. 

F. 

678 
676 

56 

142 
48 

133 
49 
54 
13 
14 
15 
5 

2 
145 

"4 
"3 

*3 

1 

33 
13 

7 

85 
8 
8 

2 

29 

5 

'4 

*i 

8 
2 
10 
liJ 

2 
1 
2 

1 

'2 
10 

i 

15 
5 
6 

1 
2 

1.1 

1,220 
1,216 

90 

174 

92 

344 

85 

67 

65 

2 

47 

6 

5 

239 

"5 

"e 

5 
2 

"1 

'46 
23 

"3 

112 
13 
9 
1 
6 
13 
5 
I 
2 
3 

"'e 

10 
3 

14 
19 
2 
6 

""9 

'i2 

17 

2 
2 

42 
8 

34 

'12 

1,898 
1,892 

14§ 

316 

140 

477 

134 

121 

78 

16 

62 

11 

7 
384 

"9 

"3 

*"9 
6 
2 

"1 

*71 

36 

9 

"3 
197 

21 

17 

1 

8 

42 

10 

1 

2 

7 

18 
5 

24 

29 
4 
7 
2 

10 

'14 

27 

3 
57 

13 

40 
1 
14 

45,400 
45,032 

7,696 

5,715 

7,505 

13,990 

1,046 

3,396 

323 

445 

280 

73 

3,346 
1.267 

360 

1,293 

1,23-1 

1,603 

438 

246 

704 

151 

118 

78 

20 

17 

1,174 

235 

31 

4 

262 

156 

1,750 

136 
ISO 

16 
109 
429 

86 

73 

457 

1,148 

43 
870 

595 
1,743 

814 

776 

2,773 

15 

4 

190 

45 

76 

474 

20 
63 

679 

75 

3,923 

209 
1,109 
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Table  VII. — Deaths  in  the  London  Hospitals,  1842  ; 


Age. 

0 

1 

.-$ 

5 

10 

15 

20 

Causes  of  Death. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.     F. 

M 

1 

*i 

*6 
21 

F. 
2 

'i 
i 

35 

M. 

I 
I 

4 

"2 

*i 

'2 

'i 

10 

F. 

"T 

'i 
'i 

'2 
io 

M. 
15 

'i 

2 

2 
2 

*i 

" 
'5 

"s 

F. 

10 

1 

2 

'i 
1 

'i 

*i 

'i 

1 

16 

M. 
55 

17 

1 
1 

i 
3 

2 

"i 

1 

"i 

'i 

*i 

4 

'i 
12 

'i 

29 

F. 

36 
3 

*i 

12 

4 
1 

*i 

'i 
'i 
*i 

'4 
1 

*i 

1 

1 

I 
1 

'e 
'2 

ii 

1 

49.  Phthisis  (or  Consumption)     . 

50.  Lungs,  &c.  (Disease  of)    .     . 

V,     51.  Pericarditis 

52.  Aneurism 

53.  Heart,  &c.  (Disease  of)    .     . 

VI.    54.  Teething 

55.  Gastritis  ......      \ 

56.  Enteritis J 

"i 

•• 

1 
16 

16 

58.  Tabes  Mesenterica  .... 
.'>9.  Worms 

60.  Ascites 

61.  Ulceration 

62.  Hernia 

63.  Colic,  or  Ileus 

64.  Intussusception 

65.  Stricture 

66.  Ha;matemesis 

67.  Stomach,  &c.  (Disease  of) 

68.  Pancreas  (Disease  of)      .     . 

69.  Hepatitis 

70.  Jaundice 

71.  Liver  (Disease  of)  .     .     .     . 

72.  Spleen  (Disease  of)     ,     .     . 

VII.     73.  Nepthritis 

74.  Ischuria 

75.  Diabetes 

76.  Cystitis 

77.  Stone 

78.  Stricture 

79.  Kidneys,  &c.  (Disease  of)     . 

VIII.    80.  Childbirth 

81.  Paramenia 

82.  Ovarian  Dropsy       .... 

83.  Organs      of     Generation      ■) 

(Disease  of)     ....      3 

IX.    84.  Arthritis 

85.  Rheumatism.     ..... 

86.  Joints,  &c.(  Disease  of)    .     . 

X.    87.  Carbuncle 

88.  Phlegmon 

89.  Ulcer 

90.  Fistula 

91.  Skin,  &c.( Disease  of).     .     . 

XI.    92.  Old  Age 

XI!.    93.  Intemperance 

94.  Starvation 

95.  Violent  Deaths 

Causes  not  specified     .     .     . 

'2 

"2 

16 
1 

'5 

Note.' — This  Table  contains  the  Deaths  in  the  following  Hospitals,  viz,  St.  George's,  Charing  Crosi 
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30 

40 

50 

60 

70            80 

90 

100 

(?) 

Total. 

is 

«    2 

q2 

M. 

1  ^• 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 
1  ^' 

|m. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  i  F. 

-  M. 

F. 

1? 

63 
3 

2 
I 
19 

2 

'i 

2 

1 

"i 

4 

*i 

3 

'2 
"2 

3 
5 

'4 

6 

i 

25 

1 

1 
2 
6 

'i 

'i 
'3 

*i 
1 

'2 

*i 

I 

4 
"i 

"9 

1 

46 
5 

'3 
20 

*3 
'4 

'3 

'3 

1 
*2 

'i 

2 
5 

'4 
3 

i 

.. 

48 

1 

16 

1 

'i 

14 
2 

"3 

'i 
i 

*■ 
i 

*i 
3 

4 

"2 
'2 

ii 

34 
5 

's 

i 

"3 

1 

'4 
'3 

ii 
2 

1 

*2 

1 

'i 

27 
1 

3 
5 

"i 

*2 
6 

'i 

1 
1 

'2 

1 
i 

16 

8 

1 

'e 
*i 

*2 

*i 

'i 
1 

1 

8 

1 

■2 
'2 

3 

is 

1 

2 
'3 

1 
'4 

i 

'i 

'i 

io 

1 
4 

i 

'i 

"5 

3 

'i 

1 

2 

14 

"3 
1 

ii 

i 
i 

1 
'i 

'i 

1 

*4 

■.: 

'i 

•'• 

•• 

1 
1 

1  .".' 

:: 
:: 

224 
20 

2 
5 

78 

3 
6 

"6 
2 
15 
5 

"2 
3 
12 

"2 
11 

1 

1 

5 

24 

27 

2 

'ii 

36 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

"1 
238 

4 

97 

6 

3 

4 
42 

7 

2 

1 
1 

"3 

18 

1 

'2 
6 

'i 
7 
5 

'i 

'2 
10 

1 
2 
2 

9 
"2 

13 

*3 
2 

2 

45 

2 

321 
26 

5 

9 

120 

10 
8 
1 
1 
6 
5 

33 
6 

"4 
3 

18 

"1 

9 
16 

1 

"s 

1 

5 

26 

37 

1 
2 
2 

11 

*i3 

49 

1 
2 
4 
4 

"1 

383 

6 

7.145 
767 

33 

2-t 
989 

914 

996 

64 

285 

17 

31 

78 

93 

125 

8 

21 

23 

193 

""51 

106 

383 

9 

19 
5 
20 
19 
20 
40 
200 

321 
11 
14 

99 

'il9 
161 

5 
3 

24 
12 
29 

3,346 

22 

20 

1,225 

318 

iddlesex,  North  London,  Westminster,  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  Guy's,  and  St.  Thomas's. 
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A  Third  Contrihution  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Influence  of  Employments 

upon    Health.      By    William    Augustus     Guy,    M.B.    Cantab., 

Professor   of   Forensic    Medicine,  King's  College,  and  Physician  to 

King's  College  Hospital,  Hon.  Sec,  &c. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  May  20th,  1844.] 
In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  the 
influence  of  employments  upon  health  was  illustrated  by  means  of  pro- 
babilities confessedly  open  to  objection,  and  still  standing  in  need  of 
confirmation.  The  ratio  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  those  of 
all  other  diseases  occurring  among  the  out-patients  of  a  public  hos- 
pital (the  first  test  employed)  was  obviously  insufficient,  inasmuch 
as  that  ratio  will  depend  upon  the  comparative  frequency  of  many 
diseases  of  a  trivial  nature,  which  may  vary  with  the  several  employ- 
ments. This  being  the  case,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  confirm  the 
probabilitv  derived  from  this  source  by  another  probability  open  to  a 
different  class  of  objections.  Such  is  the  ratio  of  cases  of  death  by  con- 
sumption to  those  due  to  all  other  causes,  as  gleaned  from  the  sanitary 
registers  for  the  year  1839;  which  registers  have  been  already  employed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  author's  last  communication  to  the  Society. 

These  registers,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  causes  of  death  are  often  imperfectly  registered.  Without 
intending  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  objection,  as  applying  to  the  greater 
number  of  diseases,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cases  registered 
as  death  by  consumption,  pulmonary  consumption,  decline,  phthisis,  &c., 
above  the  age  of  15,  form  nearer  approximations  to  the  actual  facts  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  diseases,  and  that,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
they  may  be  used  with  some  degree  of  confidence- 

The  first  object  of  the  present  Essay  is  to  ascertain  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  ratio  which  cases  entered  under  these  titles  bear  to  ail  other 
diseases,  corresponds  with  the  ratio  already  obtained  from  the  books  of 
the  King's  College  Hospital ;  for  if  a  close  correspondence  shall  be  dis- 
covered, it  will  add  great  strength  to  the  probability  already  deduced 
from  the  last-named  source.  Another  object  is  to  illustrate  a  question 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  for  which  the  hospital  registers 
did  not  furnish  the  requisite  materials,  viz. :  whether  the  several  classes 
of  society,  the  gentry,  tradesmen,  and  working  men,  are  equally  liable  to 
attacks  of  pulmonary  consumption  ?  The  answer  to  tiiis  question  will 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the'  causes  of  the  unequal  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  the  three  classes;  and  this  will  suggest  a  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  actual  amount  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  this  countr)- ;  and 
will  originate  an  attempt  to  determine  the  actual  waste  of  human  life  due 
to  this  cause. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  communication  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
the  order  observed  in  the  Essays  already  laid  before  the  Society. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  in-door  and  out-door  employments, 
the  per  centage  proportion  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  at 
different  ages,  and  under  30  and  40  years  respectively,  the  ratio  which 
such  cases  bear  to  the  deaths  from  all  other  causes,  and  the  total  number 
of  cases  on  which  the  calculations  are  founded  : — 
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Nature  of 
Occiii>ation. 

15 

to 
20 

20 

to 
30 

30 

to 
40 

40 
to 
50 

50 
to 
60 

60 

to 
70 

TO 

to 

80 

Under 
30 

Under 
40 

Ratio 
of  Deaths 
from  Con- 
sumpliun 
to  those 
from  all 

other 
diseases. 

No.  of  Deaths. 

Con- 
sumption 

Otlier 
Diseases. 

In-door  .... 
Out  dour. .. 

9-U 

4-87 

25  88 
20-93 

24-78 
28-04 

21-22 
24-73 

12-55 
14-31 

5-81 

6-82 

0-62 
0-29 

35-02    59-80 
25-SO:   53-84 

1 

1  to  2-08 
1  to  2-56 

1291 
1027 

2687 
2621 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  same  classes  of  employment  after 
all  exceptional  occupations  have  been  excluded  : — 


T 

ABLE 

II. 

Nature  of 
Occupation. 

15 
to 
20 

20 
to 
30 

30 

to 
40 

40 
to 
50 

50 

to 
60 

60 
to 
TO 

TO 
to 
80 

Under 
30 

Under 
40 

Ratio. 

No.  of  Deaths. 

Con- 
sumption 

Other 
Diseases. 

In-door. . .. 
Outdoor... 

9-57 

4-79 

27-96 

20-00 

23-98 

28-65 

20-32 

24-48 

11-40 
14-69 

6'13 

7-08 

0-64 
0-31 

.37-53 

24-79 

61-51 

53-44 

1  to  1" 98 
1  to  2-56 

930 
960 

1844 
2453 

The  correspondence  between  these  two  Uibles  and  Tables  IV.,  V.,  XIII., 
and  XV.  of  the  first  essay  is  even  greater  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  ratio  obtained  from  the  hospital  books,  and  those  derived  from 
the  mortuary  registers,  agree  in  displaying  the  greater  liability  to  attacks 
of  consumption  of  persons  employed  within-doors.  On  comparing  Table  V. 
of  the  former  essay,  with  Table  II.  of  the  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratios  are,  for  in-door  occupations,  1  to  3-81  audi  to  1 '98  respectively  ; 
and  for  out-door  occupations,  1  to  4' 13  and  1  to  2  "56  respectively. 
In  Table  IV.  of  the  first  essay,  which  contrasts  in-door  and  out-door  em- 
ployments previous  to  the  elimination  of  certain  exceptional  occupations, 
the  ratios  were  the  same  for  the  two  classes  of  employment,  while  in 
Table  I.  of  the  present  essay  the  ratios  are  1  to  2  "08  and  1  to  2 '56. 
The  deaths,  then,  present  a  stronger  contrast  between  in-door  and  out- 
door employments  than  the  facts  extracted  from  the  hospital  books ;  but 
the  two  classes  of  facts  strongly  confirm  each  other. 

There  is  also  an  entire  agreement  between  Tables  XIII.  and  XV.  of 
the  former  essay  and  Tables  I.  and  II.  of  the  present,  in  respect  of  the 
distribution  of  the  cases  and  deaths  from  consumption  according  to  age. 
The  cases  of  consumption  registered  in  the  hospital  books,  as  occurring 
under  40  years  of  age,  in  men  following  in-door  and  out-door  employments 
respectively,  were  in  round  numbers  81  and  63  (Table  XIII.),  or  83  and 
62  (Table  XV.)  ;  and  in  the  present  essay  the  numbers  are  60  and  54 
(Table  I.),  or  61  and  53  (Table  II.).  So  that  here  also  the  two  classes  of 
employment  occupy  the  same  relative  place,  and  indicate  the  same  com- 
parative liability  to  consum|)tion,  whether  the  hospital  books  or  the  mor- 
tuary registers  are  used  as  the  mean  of  comparison.  Both  agree  in  repre- 
senting pulmonary  consumption  to  be  both  more  frequent,  and  of  earlier 
occurrence,  in  men  following  in-door  employments,  than  in  those  working 
in  the  open  air. 

The  next  inquiry  entered  into  in  the  first  essay,  was  the  influence  of 
different  degrees  of  exertion  in  promoting  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
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in  hastening  the  period  of  its  attack.  This  point  was  illustrated  by 
Tables  VI.  and  XVII.  of  that  essay.  The  following  table  shows,  for 
occupations  ret^uiring  different  degrees  of  exertion,  the  per  centage 
proportion  dying  of  pulmonary  consumption  at  each  period  of  life,  and 
under  .'Si'  and  40  years  of  age,  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  that  disease,  and 
the  number  of  facts  upon  which  the  table  is  founded  : — 

Tablr  III. 


Nature  of 
Occupation. 

15 

to 
20 

20 

to 
30 

30 

to 
40 

40 

to 
50 

50 

to 
60 

60 

to 
TO 

10 

to 
80 

Under 
30 

Under 
40 

Ratio. 

No.  of  Deaths. 

Con- 
sumption 

Other 
Diseases. 

In-door: 
Reijuiriiig  little    \ 

exertion     .   .   ) 
Requiring  more  \ 

exertion     .    .  ) 
Requiring  gieat  \ 

exertion     .   .  ) 
With  varied  ex-   ) 

ercise  .   .   .   ,  | 

■  Out-door  : 
Requiring  mode-  \ 

rate  exertion    j 
Requiring  great-  \ 

er  exertion    .  ] 

11-85 
8-37 
8-22 

6-01 

8-92 
3-55 

32-21 
23-91 
23-29 
25-56 

23-80 
17-41 

22-42 
23-2J 
23-29 

30-08 

26-78 
28-24 

19-07 
23-21 
13-70 
16-54 

20-86 
26-83 

10-48 
12-68 
21-91 
9-02 

10-71 
16-87 

2-58 
7-90 
8-22 
10-53 

8-33 
6-75 

r'29 

0-72 
1-37 
2-25 

0-60 
0-35 

44- C6 
32-28 
31-51 
31-57 

32-72 
20-96 

66-4S 
55-49 
54-80 
61-65 

59*50 

49-20 

1  to  1-76 
I  to  2-20 
1  to  2- 10 
1  to  2-27 

1  to  2-21 
1  to  2-27 

388 

418 

73 

133 

168 
563 

684 
881 
152 
302 

372 
1279 

In  the  case  of  in-door  occupations,  there  is  the  same  general  agreement 
between  the  results  of  the  foregoing  table  and  those  of  the  first  essay, 
which  has  just  been  noticed  in  comparing  in-door  with  out-door  occupa- 
tions. 

The  ratios  obtained  from  the  hospital  books  were,  for  the  first  three 
classes  of  employment,  1  to  3*08,  1  to  4*44,  and  1  to  5 '06;  those 
deduced  from  the  mortuar)'  registers  are,  1  to  1*76,  1  to  2*20,  and 
1  to  2*10.  In  both  cases  the  sedentary  class  of  occupations  holds  the 
same  place,  and  presents  the  highest  ratio  ;  but  employments  requiring 
great  e.xertion  hold  the  second  instead  of  the  third  place  in  the  mortuary 
registers.  The  difference,  however,  which  causes  this  change  of  place  is 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  attention,  and  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  small  number  of  deaths  entered  under  this  head. 

The  age  at  which  pulmonary  consumption  proves  fatal  in  the  three 
classes  of  in-door  employment  corresponds  with  the  age  of  attack,  as 
obtained  from  the  hospital  books.  The  numbers  under  30  and  40  years 
of  age  respectively  follow  the  same  order  as  in  Table  XVII.  of  the  first 
essay. 

In  the  class  of  employments  with  varied  exercise,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  consumption  under  40  years  of  age  does  not  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  classes  as  does  the  proportion  of  attacks  of  con- 
sumption. The  proportion  of  deaths  under  40  ranks  next  to  that  ob- 
tained for  the  sedentary  class  of  occupations,  while  the  proportion 
of  attacks  under  40  is  higher  than  that  which  prevails  among  persons 
following  sedentary  occupations.  Though  the  position  of  these  two 
classes  is  different,  the  two  together  occupy  the  same  place,  in  respect 
of  the  other  two  classes  of  in-door  occupation.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  under  30  docs  not  preserve  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  proportion  under  40  years  of  age. 
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On  referring  to  the  employments  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  class  requiring 
moderate  exertion,  while  the  ratio  of  attacks  of  the  disease  is  higher  in 
the  class  requiring  greater  exertion.  The  per  centage  proportion  of 
deaths,  however,  occurring  under  30  and  40  correspond  with  the  ratio  of 
attacks  as  displayed  in  Table  XVII.  of  the  first  essay.  There  is  a  great 
excess  of  both  in  those  employments  requiring  the  lesser  degree  of  ex- 
ertion. It  follows,  then,  that  the  correspondence  between  the  results  of 
the  foregoing  table  and  those  of  the  first  essay,  though  not  exact,  is 
very  considerable ;  and  in  the  case  of  employments  carried  on  within 
doors,  it  is  so  close  as  to  give  strong  confirmation  to  the  general  principle 
laid  down  in  the  two  former  essays,  that  the  tendency  to  consumption 
varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  exertion. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  extend  the  comparisons  already  in- 
stituted, to  the  effect  of  intemperance,  of  exposure  to  dust,  &c.,  in  pro- 
moting pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  hastening  the  period  of  its 
attack ;  but  the  small  number  of  facts,  and  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  the  registers  themselves,  would  render  such  a  comparison  of  little  use. 

One  comparison  still  remains  to  be  made,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
first  communication  addressed  to  the  Society,  viz. :  that  of  the  deaths 
from  pulmonary  consumption  occurrnig  among  the  three  classes  of 
gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  artisans.  This  comparison  is  made  in  the 
following  table : — 

Table  IV. 


15 

to 
30 

20 

to 
30 

30 

to 
40 

40 

to 
50 

50 

to 
60 

60 
to 
TO 

TO 

to 
SO 

Under 
30 

Under 
40 

(0 

Ratio. 

No.  of  Deaths. 

oodition. 

Con- 
sumption 

Other 
Diseases. 

entlemen, 

&c.  .   .   . 

10-84 

18-67 

27-11 

19-27 

15-06 

6-03 

3-01 

29-51 

56-62 

39 

1  to  5-00 

1.66 

835 

radesmen 

8-46 

24-34 

26-98 

20-11 

12-70 

6-35 

1-06 

32-80 

59-78 

38 

1  to  2 -60 

189 

491 

rtisans,&c 

7-25 

23-69 

26-24 

22-79 

13-34 

6-26 

0-43 

30 -9^ 

57-18 

38i 

1  to  2-29 

2318 

5308 

This  table  corresponds  very  closely  with  Table  XIX.  of  the  second 
essay,  in  which  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  deaths  at  the  several 
ages  in  the  three  classes.  The  ratios  of  death  from  consumption  follow 
the  same  order  as  the  average  age  at  death,  being  lowest  where  the 
average  age  is  highest,  and  the  reverse.  Thus  the  average  age  at  death 
of  the  class  of  gentlemen  is  58 '61,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption is  1  to  5 ;  in  the  case  of  the  tradesmen,  the  average  age  is 
48*84,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  1  to  2 '60;  while  in 
the  class  of  artisans,  the  average  age  is  48 '06,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  consumption  1  to  2 '29. 

Again,  the  class  of  gentry  presents  a  smaller  proportional  number  of 
deaths  under  30  and  40  than  either  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  also  well 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  per  centage  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption  under  30  and  40  is  higher  in  the  class  of  tradesmen  than 
in  that  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  although  the  ratio  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption is  greater  in  the  latter  class.  This  is  doubtless  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  already  established,  that  the  strong  exertion  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  labouring  class  employed  within  doors  use  in 
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their  occupations,  and  the  large  number  employed  out  of  doors,  has 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  attack  of  pulmonary  consumption.  A  glance 
at  the  following  table  will  convince  us  of  the  justice  of  this  explanation. 

Table  V. 


Nature  of  Occupation. 


In-door,  sedentary   . 

1 11 -door 

Tradesmen  .... 

Out-door       .      .      .      . 

In-door,  requiring  great 

exertion    .... 


Under  30. 


44-06 
37 '53 
32-80 
24-79 

31-51 


Under  40. 


66-48 
61-51 
59-78 
53-44 

54-80 


The  tradesman,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  the  intermediate  place 
between  the  in  door  and  the  out-door  labourer,  between  the  artisan  using 
little  exertion  and  the  artisan  using  much  exertion.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  class  of  artisans  owes  the  slight  advantage  which  it 
enjoys  over  the  tradesmen  in  respect  of  the  time  of  death  from  consump- 
tion, to  the  comparatively  healthy  effects  of  strong  exertion  within  doors, 
and  of  employment  in  the  open  air,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  part  of 
that  class.  Another  point  attracts  attention  in  Table  IV.,  viz.,  the 
great  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  occurring  in  the  class  of 
gentry  from  15  to  20  years  of  age.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  liability 
to  the  disease  is  greater  in  this  class  than  in  the  two  others ;  and  does 
it  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  position,  that  the  excess  of  deaths  from 
consumption  in  the  other  classes  is  due  to  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  ? 

The  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  the  class  of  gentry,  low  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  still  lower  if  the  medical  men  who  are  included  in 
it  were  omitted.  The  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  oc- 
curring in  members  of  that  profession  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  a 
subject  of  regret  with  the  author  that  they  were  not  made  a  separate 
class. 

If  we  assume  that  the  numbers  and  proportions  in  the  table  are  fair 
representations  of  the  absolute  and  relative  mortality  from  consumption 
in  the  three  classes  of  society  in  London,  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  due 
attention  to  the  health  of  our  tradesmen  and  artisans,  to  place  them 
in  as  favourable  a  position  as  that  which  the  gentry  occupy  in  this 
respect ;  if,  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  consumptive  cases,  instead  of 
being  1  to  2*60  in  the  case  of  tradesmen,  and  1  to  2*29  in  the  ca>e  of 
artisans,  were  in  both  cases  1  to  5,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  the 
metropolis  alone  in  a  single  year  of  no  less  than  1123  lives. 

Again,  if  we  assume  the  approximate  average  age  at  death  from  con- 
sumption in  the  three  classes  to  be  the  true  age,  we  must  add  to  these 
lives,  unnecessarilv  sacrificed,  1937  years  of  life  wasted. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  taking  one  case  with  another, 
every  death  from  consumption  is  preceded  by  two  years  of  lingering  ill- 
ness; and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  fatal  attack  of  the 
disease  is  not  the  first,  and  that  it  is  often  the  last  of  a  series. 

This  rough  estimate  of  the  annual  waste  of  life  from  consumpti(m  in 
the  metropolis  is  formed  from  the  deaths  comprised  in  the  tables,  which 
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fall  short  of  those  actually  occurring,  inasmuch  as  all  the  deaths  in  work- 
houses, unless  the  employment  happen  to  be  stated,  are  omitted.  In 
order  to  ascertain  more  nearly  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  this 
cause,  and  the  probable  waste  of  life,  I  propose  to  calculate  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
the  data  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Registrar  General. 

Estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  occurring 
annually  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  number  of  cases  entered  in  the 
mortuary  registers  as  pulmonary  consumption,  or  under  synonymous  titles, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  is  probably  a  near  approximation  to  the 
tnie  number ;  for  the  number  of  other  diseases,  accompanied  by  slow 
decay,  occurring  between  these  two  ages  is  comparatively  small,  and  cer- 
tainly bears  a  much  less  proportion  to  true  cases  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion than  those  entered  as  such,  either  before  15  or  after  60.  On  refer- 
ring to  the  mortuary  registers  of  the  metropolis  for  1840-41,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  less  than  3120  deaths  from  consumption  are  entered  under 
15,  and  as  many  as  747  after  60;  while  the  number  between  15  and  60 
is  10'698  ;  now  it  must  be  obvious  that  these  are  not  deaths  from  pulmonary 
consumption  ;  for  the  deaths  from  that  disease,  under  15  and  above  60, 
do  not  bear  any  such  proportion  to  the  deaths  from  the  same  cause  be- 
tween 15  and  60.  How  then  is  this  error  to  be  corrected  ?  and  how  is 
the  true  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  to  be  estimated  ? 
The  easiest  and  simplest  method  is  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
cases  entered  as  consumption,  between  15  and  60,  are  cases  of  true  pul- 
monary  consumption,  and  then,  having  ascertained  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  under  15  and  above  50,  bears  to 
the  number  between  15  and  60,  to  calculate  the  number  that  ought  to 
have  been  entered  on  the  mortuary  registers. 

In  the  absence  of  any  accurate  tables  of  the  relative  number  of  cases  of 
pulmonary  consumption  at  these  three  periods  f  of  life,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  tables  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  London  hospitals  during  1840,  and 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  for  1842,  p. 
292.  These  cases  are  correctly  reported,  and  on  the  authority,  in  most 
instances,  of  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death.  Before  proceeding 
to  make  use  of  these  data,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  the  ab- 
solute number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  London 
hospitals,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of,  but  merely  the  relative 
numbers  at  diflferent  ages. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  occurring  in  the 
London  hospitals  during  the  year  1840,  was  412,  which  were  thus  dis- 
tributed— 

Under  15     .     .       4 

15  to  60       .      .  396 

60  and  upwards      12 

The  number  of  deaths,  then,  occurring  under  15  years  of  age  is  only 
one  in  99  of  those  occurring  between  15  and  60,  while  the  number  of 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  1842,  p.  330, 
f  The  tables  given  by  Sir  James  Clerk,  in  his  work  on  Consumption,  do  not 
comprise  the  first  period  under  15. 
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those  occurring  after  60  is  one  in  33.  Assuming  for  the  present  that 
these  are  the  real  proportions,  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  deaths  oc- 
curring in  the  metropolis,  and  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  deaths  from  consumption,  between  15  and  GO,  registered  in  the 
metropolis,  during  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  were  10,688,  or,  for 
one  year,  5344  ;  the  total  number,  therefore,  according  to  the  above  sup- 
positions, will  be — 

From  15  to  60       .   5344 

Under  15    .      .      .        54 

Above  CO    .     .      .     162 

Total  for  the  metropolis  during  one  year     •  5560 

This  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages,  and  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  of  all  above  15  years  of  age. 

Now  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  from  all  causes,  during  1841-42,  were 
90,556,  or,  for  one  year,  45,218  ;  and  assuming  that  the  mortality  from 
pulmonary  consumption,  in  England  and  Wales,  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  total  mortality,  as  it  does  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  the  pro- 
portions— 

5560  :  45,278     :  :     42,223  :  343,847 

— 343,847  being  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and 
Wales  during  1841.  This  number  falls  short  of  the  number  entered  in 
the  mortuary  registers,  under  the  general  title  of  consumption,  by  17,369 
deaths. 

This  calculation  assumes  that  the  relative  mortality  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  from  pulmonary  consumption,  is  that  of  the  metropolis;  an 
assumption  obviously  incorrect,  and  greatly  exaggerating  the  actual  mor- 
tality from  that  cause.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  truer  estimate  of  the  mor- 
tality, it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, for  England  and  Wales,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  mortality 
of  the  metropolis,  as  does  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  This  will  give  the 
following  proportions, — 

42,223  :  35,966     :  :     2-605  :  2-219 

The  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  occurring  every 
year  in  England  and  Wales,  may  therefore  be  stated,  in  round  numbers, 
at  about  36,000,  being  rather  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  at  all  ages,  and  1  in  less  than  6  of  the  total  deaths  occurring  above 
15  years  of  age. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  estimate  is  put  forth  merely  as  a  rough 
approximation,  and  not  as  a  precise  calculation.  The  materials  for  a 
more  just  estimate  are  still  wanting. 


Having  thus  obtained  a  rough  approximation  to  the  number  of  deaths 
from  pulmonary  consumption,  occurring  in  the  metropolis  and  in  England 
and  Wales  respectively,  I  resume  the  consideration  of  the  waste  of  life 
due  to  this  cause.  The  5560  deaths  include  males  and  females,  and 
the  first  step  in  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  how  many  of  them  belong  to 
each  sex.  For  this  purpose,  I  avail  myself  of  the  Hospital  Reports  for 
1840,  in  which  the  sex,  age,  and  cause  of  death  are  registered,  and  I 
find  that  in  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  there  are  in  males  19  deaths  from 
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consumption,  and  in  females  15;  and  as  there  is  no  obvious  cause  of 
this  disparity,  except  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  two 
sexes,  I  assume  this  to  be  the  true  ratio.  From  this  ratio  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  occurring  in  the  two 
sexes;  they  are  in  males  3107  and  in  females  2453.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  tables, 
as  occurring  in  males  of  all  ranks  during  the  year  1839,  is  2673;  a 
number  falling  short  of  the  above  estimate  by  434,  which  probably 
represents  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  occurring  in  work- 
houses in  1839  in  men  whose  employments  were  not  mentioned.  The 
total  deaths  of  adult  paupers  during  that  year  was  3062,  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  deaths  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  we  shall 
have  1531  deaths  occurring  in  males;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
deaths  from  consumption  formed  one  fourth  of  the  total  deaths,  383 
deaths  from  that  disease.  Now  383  added  to  2673  gives  3056  instead 
of  3107,  the  number  according  to  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  slight 
difference  still  existing  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of 
deaths  of  men  whose  employments  were  not  stated  over  men  dying  in 
workhouses  whose  previous  employments  were  stated.  This  latter  class 
was  a  very  large  one. 

The  estimated  number  of  3107  deaths  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  number  of  males  of  all  ages  and  classes 
dying  of  pulmonary  consumption  every  year  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  if 
the  distribution  according  to  rank  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  Table  IV,  we 
shall  have  the  3107  deaths  from  consumption  divided  as  follows: — 
gentry  and  professional  men  193;  tradesmen  219  ;  and  artisans,  &c. 
2695 ;  the  deaths  from  all  other  diseases  for  the  three  classes  being  971, 
569,  and  6171.  Now  if  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  in 
the  classes  of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  all 
other  causes  of  death  as  they  do  in  the  class  of  gentry,  we  should  have, 
in  the  place  of  3107  deaths  from  that  disease,  only  1541,  being  a  saving 
of  1566  lives,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  average  age  of  death  is 
that  of  Table  IV,  of  2014  years  of  life;  moreover,  for  each  of  the  1566 
lives  prematurely  sacrificed,  we  must  reckon  at  the  very  least  3132  years 
of  lingering  illness  during  the  very  prime  of  life.  If  the  same  calcu- 
lation corrected  by  the  fraction  \f,  which  represents  their  relative  liability 
to  consumption,  were  applied  to  the  deaths  of  females,  it  would  raise 
the  estimated  annual  waste  of  life  to  2212,  with  an  additional  loss  of 
2845  years  of  life. 

In  all  these  calculations  it  is  assumed  to  be  possible,  to  place  the  classes 
of  tradesmen  and  artisans  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances  as  the 
gentry.  Can  this  be  done  ?  It  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  it  could  be  done  at  once.  In  all  great  ameliorations  time 
is  an  essential  element — time  for  the  reformation  of  bad  habits — time 
for  the  widening  of  streets,  the  enlarging  of  houses,  the  re-constructing 
of  workshops,  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labour,  for  drainage  and 
ventilation,  for  the  more  abundant  supply  of  water,  for  public  baths, 
for  the  increase  of  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation.  Habits  of 
intemperance  will  not  suddenly  grow  into  disuse,  nor  will  a  desire  for 
pure  air  be  created  in  a  day.  As  in  the  case  of  temperance,  so  in  that 
of  ventilation,  the  example  must  be  set  by  the  higher  classes,  before  the 
contagion  can  be  expected  to  spread  to  the  lower.     So  long  as  the  rich 
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shall  be  content  to  endure  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  crowded  places  of 
assembly,  whether  public  or  private,  and  to  sleep  in  rooms  from  which  fresh 
air  is  sedulously  excluded,  the  poor  maybe  expected  to  remain  indifferent 
to  the  foul  air  of  their  workshops,  and  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to 
the  manifold  inconveniences  of  their  places  of  residence.  It  is  only, 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  years  that  the  condition  of  the  tradesman  and 
artisan  can  be  expected  to  be  so  improved  as  to  reduce  their  present 
fearful  mortality  from  consumption  to  the  low  level  of  the  more  forward 
classes.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  at  once.  Some  provision  at  least 
may  be  made  for  the  ventilation  of  houses  and  workshops,  and  for  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  labour.  Such  a  provision  would  save,  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  many  hundreds  of  lives  every  year.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  or  a  loose  estimate  merely,  but  admits  of  demon- 
stration. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (Table  II.)  that  the  ratio  which  deaths  by 
consumption  bear  to  those  from  all  other  diseases,  is  higher  in  the  case 
of  men  employed  within-doors  than  in  those  working  in  the  open  air, 
being  in  the  one  case  1  to  1'9S,  and  in  the  other  1  to  2*56.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men  employed  in-doors  earn 
higher  wages  than  those  who  work  out  of  doors,  and  that  therefore 
they  have  the  means  of  procuring  better  lodgings,  clothing,  and  food. 
In  all  these  things  they  have  the  advantage.  They  differ  in  this,  that 
the  in-door  labourer,  while  he  shares,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  house- 
hold inconveniences  of  the  out-door  labourer,  is  confined  for  many  hours 
of  each  day  in  heated  and  ill-ventilated  apartments.  A  large  proportion 
of  men  so  occupied  have  as  much  exercise  as  men  employed  in  the  open 
air ;  the  occupations  of  the  remainder  are  of  a  more  or  less  sedentary 
nature.  Those  whose  employments  require  more  or  less  exertion, 
diti'er  from  out-door  labourers  only  in  the  air  they  breathe ;  and  those 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  partly  in  this,  and  partly  m  the  absence  of 
exercise.  The  experience  of  the  wealthier  classes  addicted  to  sedentary 
pursuits,  shows  that  such  pursuits  are  not  unfavourable  to  health  and 
longevity.  Hence  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  in-door 
labourer  owes  his  ill-health,  not  so  much  to  the  sedentary  nature  of  his 
employment,  as  to  the  foul  and  heated  air  which  he  is  constrained  to 
breathe.  If  this  reasoning  be  valid,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  what  number 
of  deaths  occurring  among  the  in-door  labourers  might  be  prevented. 
A  simple  calculation,  based  on  Table  II.,  sliows  that  the  excess  of 
deaths  from  consumption  in  the  2774  in-door  labourers  over  the  deaths 
from  the  same  disease  in  an  equal  number  of  out-door  labourers,  is  150. 
Out  of  930  deaths  from  consumption,  therefore,  no  less  than  150,  or 
about  one-sixth,  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  fall  victims  to  the  foul  air  of 
the  workshop.  If  the  entire  estimated  number  of  deaths  from  pul- 
monary consumption  occurring  among  artisans,  be  divided  between  the 
two  classes  of  in-door  and  out-door  labourers,  we  shall  have  the  number 
raised  to  214;  and  the  addition  of  lives  prematurely  sacrificed,  and 
females,  would  swell  this  number  to  400  a-year. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  thus  formed  of  the  waste  of  life  in  the 

metropolis,  will  have  to  be  more  than  doubled  to  give  the  waste  for  the 

whole  of  England  and  Wales.     A  simple  calculation  founded  on  the 

number  of  deaths  from  consumption  taking  place  in  25  town  districts,* 

*  Registrar-General's  Report,  for  1843,  p.  199. 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  waste  is  in  the  same  proportion  in  those 
districts  as  in  the  metropolis,  gives  us  as  the  number  thus  sacrificed  4882, 
of  which  number  1000  deaths  seem  to  be  fairly  traceable  to  the  unwhole- 
some condition  of  workshops  and  factories,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
state  of  their  dwellings,  added  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  priva- 
tions to  which  they  are  occasionally  exposed. 

What  part  of  this  waste  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  over  which  the 
poor  have  virtually  no  control,  and  what  part  to  their  own  habits  of  life, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state;  but  after  making  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and  the  occasional  use  of  scanty  or 
unwholesome  food,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  fearful  waste 
of  human  life  at  present  takes  place,  and  that  much  of  this  may  be 
prevented  by  the  improvement  of  dwellings  and  workshops.  Such 
improvement  would  doubtless  bring  with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
a  great  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class;  for  it  has 
been  clearly  proved,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  consequence,  that  all 
causes  of  exhaustion  are  indirectly  causes  of  intemperance.  Some 
experience  of  the  poor,  and  inquiries  expressly  directed  to  this  pohit, 
have  convinced  me  that  they  are  led  into  this  baneful  habit  not  so 
much  by  a  love  of  intemperance  and  of  its  treacherous  pleasures,  as 
by  the  opinion  that  spirituous  liquors  are  necessary  to  the  support 
of  their  strength.  Those  who  use  strong  exertion  in  their  employments 
drink  because  they  think  that  without  spirituous  liquors  they  could  not 
do  their  work;  but  those  who  lead  sedentary  employments  are  often 
compelled  to  drink  that  they  may  neutralize  the  debilitating  effect  of  an 
atmosphere  which  in  extreme  cases  may  be,  with  little  exaggeration, 
described  as  combining  the  temperature  of  an  oven  with  the  foul  air  of 
a  sewer.  If  they  had  pure  air,  they  would  soon  cease  to  regard  spiri- 
tuous liquors  as  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  the  habits  which  grew 
out  of  a  supposed  necessity,  might  be  fairly  left  to  the  correcting  in- 
fluence of  experience  and  example.  If  those  evils  were  once  corrected 
over  which  the  labouring  class  have  no  control,  they  would  not  be  slow 
to  perfect  the  work  of  a  wise  and  far-seeing  legislation. 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
waste  of  human  life,  and  the  consequent  misery  and  expense  caused  by 
fevers  due  to  the  bad  drainage  of  towns  and  streets,  and  the  defective 
construction  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  ;  but  those  who  have  so  success- 
fully laboured  to  rouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  these  fearful  evils,  and  of 
the  responsibilities  growing  out  of  them,  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  have 
disregarded  the  more  silent  and  stealthy  ravages  of  a  disease  which  is  as 
surely  the  result  of  foul  air,  overcrowding,  and  confinement,  as  fevei 
itself  of  deficient  drainage  and  unwholesome  habitations.  If  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  our  poorer  classes  is  justly  chargeable  with  the 
fevers  to  which  they  are  constantly  falling  victims,  to  the  state  of  our 
workshops  and  our  long  hours  of  work  is  as  certainly  to  be  attributed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  consumption  which  form  so  fearful  an 
item  in  our  mortuary  registers.  If  the  entire  population  of  this  countiy 
could  be  surrounded  by  influences  as  wholesome  as  those  to  which 
the  higher  classes  owe  their  better  health,  longer  life,  and  comparati\e 
immunity  from  consumption,  the  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consum])- 
tion  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  some  thousands  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  our  population  might  be  saved.     This  rough  estimate  may  be 
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very  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  better  to  err  in  this  way  than,  by  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  dry  abstract  principles,  however 
interesting  or  important,  to  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  forcibly  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  great  evil,  equally  commanding  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  remedy. 

In  all  investigations  of  this  nature  there  is  much  room  for  error. 
Some  standards  of  comparison  essential  to  accuracy  are  at  present  wanting 
Causes  and  effects  are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
The  disease  which  by  destroying  the  adult  puts  a  younger  man  into  his 
place,  also  alters  the  distribution  of  the  population,  so  as  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  own  victims ;  and  thus  all  attempts  at  perfect  accuracy 
aie  rendered  abortive.  Approximations  confessedly  imperfect,  and 
estimates  necessarily  rude,  must  hold  the  place  of  those  accurate  results 
which  force  conviction.  The  author  would  therefore  again  guard 
against  misconception.  He  has  not  dared  to  characterise  his  results  as 
certain  or  accurate,  but  merely  as  approximations  to  truth,  and  proba- 
bilities more  or  less  strongly  confirming  one  another.  His  estimates  are 
open  to  correction,  and  await  that  correction  at  the  hands  of  himself  or 
others ;  but  he  trusts  that,  in  the  absence  of  that  certainty  of  which  he 
is  in  search,  the  probabilities  he  has  established  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  to  a  part  of  the  great  subject  of  public  health 
which  has  hitherto  received  comparatively  little  attention  ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  may  be  allowed  to  express  his  own  conviction,  that  the  evils 
which  have  been  pointed  out  are  not  exaggerated. 

Two  tables  are  subjoined,  which  form  a  useful  summary  of  the  chief 
probabilities  thrown  together  in  the  three  communications,  of  which  this 
is  the  last. 


On  the  Progress  of  the  Population  of  Russia.     By  Major   Grahaji, 

Registrar-General. 
Sir,  General  Register  Office,  June,  1844. 

I  ENCLOSE  an  abstract  of  a  Return  which  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived of  the  population,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  the  principal 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  i  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
Count  Nesselrode  for  this  Return  ;  which  was  procured  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  by  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  and  forwarded  to  me 
by  Sir  James  Graham. 

I  have  obtained  from  other  countries  similar  Returns,  to  compare 
■with  those  made  under  the  Registration  Act  in  England.  I  submit  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  as  I  believe  that  no  Return  of 
the  kind  has  been  published  before  out  of  Russia  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
possess  an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  not  only  from  its  novelty,  but  from 
the  extent  of  the  population,  and  the  varieties  of  climate  and  circum- 
stances in  which  the  people  of  the  several  provinces  are  placed. 

The  Return  is  for  the  year  1842,  and  the  abstracts  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  had  not  been  received  from  Georgia,  Koursk,  the 
Trans-Caucasian,  or  the  Caspian  provinces  :  neither  have  we  included 
in  the  Return  Finland,  Poland,  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  Cossacks  in  the 
country  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Oural;  the  provinces  of  lakotsk, 
Kamschatka,  Okhotsk,  or  Russian  America.  The  population  of  the 
Russian  empire  exceeds  60,000,000 ;  of  which  the  Returns  from   53 
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])rovinccs  specify  52,682,711;  and  give  the  marriages,  births,  and 
deatlis  among  49,525,420  persons  (24,559,414  males,  and  24.966,006 
females)  in  tiie  European  (and  partly  Asiatic)  provinces, — in  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Eniseisk, — four  provinces  of  Siberia.  The  mar- 
riages returned  were  501,850;  the  births  2,205,422;  the  deaths 
1,856,183. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  349,239.     This  would  indicate 
an  increase  of  0'7  per  cent,  (or  7  per  1000)  annually. 


184: 


Population 
.Married   . 
Births 
Deaths     . 


24,559,414 

501,850 

1,127,122 

9.J1,6  35 


Females. 


M, 906,006 

501.8.'J0 

1,078,:;00 

924,548 


Total. 


49,525,-120 
1,002.700 
2,205,422 
l,85C,lt3 


The  proportion  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  to  the  population,  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  'I'able  (A).  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the 
Returns  of  births  and  deaths  include  still-born  children,  which  are 
generally  registered  on  the  Continent,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  regis- 
tered in  England.  As  the  Returns  stand,  the  births  were  4  "45  per 
cent.,  the  deaths  3*75  per  cent.,  of  the  population.  A  correction  for  the 
still-born  would  reduce  the  births  to  about  4  •  2,  the  deaths  to  3  •  5  per 
cent. 

In  Russia  1  in  99  persons  marries  yearly  ;  in  England  the  propor- 
tion of  marriages  is  much  less,  1  in  128.  The  births  in  Russia  are 
more  than  8  per  cent,  on  the  female  population.  The  mortality  in 
Russia  was  I  in  27 ;  and  as  the  population  is  increasing,  we  know  that 
the  mean  duration  of  life  is  somewhat  lower  than  27  years.  The  mor- 
tality in  England  is  1  in  45  annually,  and  the  expectation  of  life  41 
years. 

Tiie  compari.-on  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Rus^ia  marriages  are 
earlier  than  in  England — that  more  persons  marry — that  the  number 
of  children  borne  bv  a  given  number  of  women  is  greater  in  a  given 
time — that  fewer  children  attain  maturity — and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  rigorous  climate,  and  the  causes  of  insalubrity,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  adds  300,000  or  400,000  persons  every  year  to  the  part  of 
the  population  embraced  in  the  Returns. 

The  area  of  the  Russian  empire  is  estimated  at  7,700,000  English 
square  miles.  The  area  of  the  49  European  provinces,  for  which 'the 
population  of  49,102,697  was  returned,  is  1,731,324  English  square 
miles ;  the  density  is  therefore  28  persons  to  an  English  square  mile, 
and  38  to  a  geographical  square  mile.  The  density  of  England  and 
Wales  was  276  persons  to  an  English,  366  to  a  geographical,  square 
mile,  in  1841.  The  area  of  the  two  provinces  of  Siberia, — Tobolsk  and 
Tomsk, — is  said  by  Mr.  Koeppen  in  an  official  statement  (quoted  by 
M'Culloch)  to  be  equivalent  to  1,887,569  English  square  miles.  The 
population  of  these  provinces  was  1,315,461  in  1842;  and  the  mean 
density  was  therefore  less  than  1  person  to  every  square  mile, — it  was  7 
to  10  square  miles.  In  the  rest  of  the  empire  around  the  arctic  region, 
to  whith  our  Return  does  not  extend,  there  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Koeppeu's  statement,  not  more  than  1  person  to  4  English  square  miles. 
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Russia,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  into  viceroyalties,  provinces  (or 
ohlasts),  and  districts.  The  Return  in  my  possession  gives  the  popula- 
tion, marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  each  district  and  province.  The 
abstract  which  i  enclose  carries  the  subdivision  no  further  than  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Table  (B)  of  the  proportion  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in 
each  province  to  100  females  living,  shows  that  in  some  parts  of  Russia 
the  mortality  is  less  than  in  some  covintics  of  England  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  mortality  was  greater  than  in  England.  It  was  greatest  in  the 
southern  provinces, — from  Kijgorod  to  Ekaterinoslav  on  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
including  the  most  fertile  of  the  corn  districts,  Kharkotf,  Penza,  Fullava, 
Viatka,  Nijgorod,  Saratoff,  Riazan,  Ekaterinoslav,  Orel,  Tamboff. 
The  annual  mortality  was  from  4*3  to  5' 3  per  cent,  in  these  provinces, 
which  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Dniejjer,  Don,  and  Volga  ;  with  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  looking  south,  and  towards  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian. 

The  mortality  of  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  is  generally  below  3 
per  cent,  annually  ;  this  was  the  case  in  Arcliangel,  Min^k,  Courland, 
Esthonia,  Olonetz,  Pskoft',  Vologda,  Kalonga,  Grodno,  Vitepsk,  Nov- 
gorod, Moghileff.  The  rivers  of  those  regions  flow  north  or  north- 
west into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  In  Wilma 
and  Livonia,  the  mortality  was  3"3  and  3 '2,  slightly  above  3  per  cent ; 
in  Petersl)iiigh  (province)  3"S  per  cent:  with  these  exceptions,  the 
mortality  of  the  parts  sloping  towards  the  north  or  north-west,  was  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  less  than  in  the  southern  provinces. 

In  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk,  two  vast  ])rovinces  of  Siberia,  the  mortality 
was  so  low  as  2 "4  per  cent.;  in  Tobolsk,  however,  it  was  3*6  per  cent. 

These  remarks  refer  to  females,  but  the  mortality  of  males  and 
females  is  nearly  the  same  in  Russia. 

This  Return,  I  may  remark,  has  evidently  been  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  It  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  administrative 
talent  and  energy  with  which  the  Government  is  carried  on. 

Those  acquainted  practically  with  these  matters  will  be  aware  how 
arduous  an  undertaking  it  must  be  to  procure  a  census,  and  periodical 
Returnsof  the  marriages,  biiths.  and  deaths,  from  such  avast  population, 
so  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  m  some  provinces 
there  is  not  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile  of  territory. 

The  mere  fact  of  registering  the  marriai^es,  births,  and  deaths,  is  also 
a  proof  of  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  Russian  Government  re- 
gards, and  endeavours  to  promote,  the  physical  interests  of  the  population 
under  its  charge. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

George  Graham, 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.^  Registrar-  General. 

Ssc  \c. 
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Rate  of  Increase  of  the  Population  of  Russia ;  and  Proportion  of  Marinades, 
Jh'rlhs;  and  Deaths,  to  the  Population,  in  England  and  Russia,  compared. 


Annual  rate  of  increase. 

-  7  per  cent. — Males,  -  i 

i\ ;  Females,  -6 

2. 

One  Marriage  to 

One  Birth  to 

One  Death  to 

Males. 

Females 

Males 
aiiJ 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

and 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males 

and 

Females 

Russia  (1842)    .      . 
England  (1838-41) 

49 
63 

50 
65 

99 
128 

11 
15 

11 

16 

22 
31 

26 

43 

27 
47 

27 
45 

To  100  Males 

To  100  Females.           I 

To  100  Persons. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths 

of 
Males. 

3-793 
2-308 

Marriages. 

2-010 
1-528 

1  Deaths  ; 

Biiths.         of      j 

Females 

Marriages. 

1-013 

•781 

Births. 

4-453 
3'197 

Deaths. 

Russia*  . 
England 

2-043 
1-599 

8-980 
6 -539 

8-834   3-703 
6'250   2-131 

3-748 
2-219 

*  The  still-born  are  prolaMy  included  iu  the  Russian  returns  of  births  and 
deaths.  Applying  a  correction  derived  from  the  Prussian  returns,  in  which  the 
numbers  still-born  are  specified,  the  corrected  mortality  of  Russia  will  be  3- J90,the 
births  4*296,  per  cent,  annually. 

Nute. — The  return  dues  not  state  the  ages  of  the  living,  the  ages  at  death,  nor 
the  causes  of  death  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  all  these  jiarticulars  will  ulti- 
mately be  procured.  Professor  Schubert's  volume,  "  Das  Russiche  Reich,"  in  his 
"  Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Staatskunde  von  Europa,"'  con'ains  a  tolerably  good 
account  of  the  progress  of  statistics  in  Russia.  The  first  census  (Revision)  was  taken 
iu  1723,  in  connexion  with  a  poll-tax,  and  was  to  be  repeated  every  20  years;  but  it 
embraced  only  5,794,928  males  subject  to  the  tax.  The  church  registers  were  insti- 
tuted by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1722;  but  their  organization  was  only  completed  in  the 
time  of  Catharine  II.  "  From  the  time  of  Catharine,"  says  Schubert,  '-'  two  ab- 
stracts were  made:  (1)  the  one  for  the  Senate,  classed  in  governments  and  pro- 
vinces, first  introduced  iu  1768  by  Count  Sievers  in  the  governments  of  Novogorod 
and  Tver.  It  embraces  all  the  religious  sects,  but  has  n'jt  hitherto  been  made 
public  ("sind  aber  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  ofFentlich  bek.iunt  gemachf).  (2)  The  other 
return,  for  the  Holy  Synod,  is  made  in  36  eparchies,  which  only  comprise  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  (Griechish  Catholischea  Kirchen).  A  sum- 
mary (if  this  return  is  published  every  year."f  Schuberfs  calculations  are  all 
foimded  on  the  ecclesiastical  returns.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Russia  has  had 
for  many  years  two  systems  of  registration  in  oj)er<ition  (as  England  has  at  the  present 
time), — the  registers  of  the  established  Greek  Chuich, — and  the  civil  registers, 
which  are  made  for  the  Imperial  Government,  and  of  which  the  return  iu  Table  C. 
is  a  detailed  abstract. 


t  Schubert,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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Table  B. — Density  of  the  Population,  and  Prnportinn  of  Marriages, 
Births,  and  Deaths,  in  the  several  Provinces  of  Russia. 


Average  Popu- 

To 100  Females  L 

ving. 

lation  to  a  Geo- 
graphical square 
Mile  (of  60  to 
a  Degree). 

Marriages. 

Biitlis. 

Deaths  (of 
Females). 

Northern 

1.  Archaui^el     . 

•9 

1-546 

8-100 

2-222 

2.  Olonetz  .      . 

6 

1-911 

9-412 

2-692 

Provinces. 

3.  Vologda  . 

7 

1-841 

9-306 

2-801 

4.  Petersburj^h. 

41 

1-756 

9-739 

3-770 

5.  Novgorod 

21 

1-828 

9-102 

2-972 

6.  Pskoff     .      . 

43 

1-523 

9-112 

2-766 

7.  Soiolensk 

70 

2-247 

9-823 

3-269 

8.   Moscow  . 

159 

2-135 

9-019 

4-010 

9.  Tver  .      .      . 

74 

1-930 

9-301 

3-030 

10.  Jaroslaff.      . 

79 

1-440 

8-1S8 

3-367 

Great 

1 1.  Kostroma 

43 

1-592 

7.626 

3-290 

Kiibsia. 

12.  Nijgorod       . 

79 

1-950 

8-758 

4-684 

13.  ■\Vlacliiiiir 

85 

1-821 

8-352 

3-941 

14.  Riazan    • 

109 

2-517 

8-296 

4-450 

15.  Tamhofr.      . 

90 

1-930 

7-393 

4-279 

Ifi.  Toula      ,      . 

139 

3-223 

8-411 

4-171 

17.  Kalouga  . 

109 

2-138 

7-842 

2-866 

18.  Orel  .      •      . 

117 

2-421 

9-311 

4-320 

19.  Koursk   . 

20.  Esthonia       . 

142 

Baltic 
P;i(Vinces. 

56 

1-1357 

7 -.^86 

2-627 

21.  Livon'a   .    - 

59 

1-738 

8-158 

3-048 

22.  Courland 

67 

1-772 

6-692 

2-453 

^Vhite 
Russia. 

23.  Vitepsk   . 

24.  Moghileff 

59 

1-128 

8-532 

2-9-28 

63 

2-129 

9-263 

2-983 

25.  Minsk     . 

33 

1-550 

6-800 

2-360 

26.  Wilna     . 

69 

1-940 

8-911 

3 -,345 

Lithuania.  , 

27.  Grodno   . 

82 

2-330 

9-078 

2-922 

28.  Bielostock 

103 

1-572 

7-773 

3-025 

29.  Volhynia 

82 

1-689 

8-764 

3-764 

30.  Podolia   . 

164 

1-991 

8-445 

3-701 

31.  Kieti        . 

124 

1-878 

7-823 

3-613 

LlUle 

32.  Tchernigoff 

94 

2-091 

8-842 

3-859 

Russia.     "^ 

33.  Pultava   . 

9.) 

2-339 

8-041 

4-727 

34.  Kharkoff. 

51 

2-223 

8-906 

5-260 

35.  Voroneje 

71 

2-240 

9 -5.-)  3 

3-918 

36.   Don  Cussacks 

16 

■  37.  Ekaterinoslav 

43 

2-217 

9-775 

4-435 

New 

38.  Cherson  . 

49 

1-539 

8-898 

3-294 

Russia. 

39.  Crimea   . 

16 

1-735 

12-298 

3-422 

40.  Bessarabia 

54 

2-614 

11-003 

2-980 

41.  Kazan     . 

71 

1-903 

7-377 

3-310 

Wola;a 

42.  Penza      • 

91 

2-111 

8-225 

4-738 

and 

43.  Simbirsk 

68 

1-976 

9-055 

3-693 

Caspian 

44.  Saratoff'  . 

30 

2-025 

9-599 

4-640 

Provinces. 

45.  Astrakan 

3 

1   858 

8-7.->0 

2-990 

46.  Caucasus,  & 

c. 

5 

3-031 

14-317 

5-026 

Oural 

47.  Orenbourg 

16 

2-665 

9-804 

3-533 

48.  Perm 

34 

1-817 

9-068 

3-744 

Provinces. 

49.  Viatka     . 

38 

2-102 

10-777 

4-72.5 

50.  Tobolsk  . 

1      -M 

1  -  772 

10-138 

3-574 

51.  Tomsk    . 

1-461 

7-589 

2-395 

Siberia. 

52.  Irkoutsk 
53-5.  lakoutzk. 
chatka,  (_)kl 

Ka 

lots 

ns-l 
k.f 

1  -'1 

356 

1-482 

6-905 

2-417 

56.  Eniseisk. 

1-392 
1-528 

9-735 
6-250- 

3-307 

T^NGIjAND 

2-131 

■  It  will  be  recollected  tliat  the  Eii-lish   Ketiiru  of  Bivths  is  ricftctive,  ami  that  the  still-ljorii  are 
pvuUably  registered  iu  Russia. 
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4,782 
6,084 
5,109 

6,047 

5,025 

915 

in  •— 1 

CM  — ' 

00  o; 

CO  Ol 

O  .^  'O  CO  0-1 

•n  o  1^  t^  to 

t^  tr  -^  o  00 

r-H  CO  to  in  o 

CT>  -f  CO  Ol 
o  •*  O  t-^ 

CO  —  o>  c^ 

r—  T  «ft  t>. 

CO  lO  CO  00  "O  o 
O  T  CO  —  OV  cj; 

CO  t^  05  CO  00  -r 

r^CO  .^       -T 

5,041 
7,410 
5,086 

7,034 
5,712 
1,300 

^  c^  t^  ^  X  CO  -r 

O  OS  CO  —  t^  T  00 
^  =)  00  O  -—  t^  CO 

^  O  "M  tf  -T  T  to" 

2,165 
4,671 
0,052 
7,932 

00  -M  CO  Ol  O  CO 
»0  O!  CM  lO  — 1  .n 
in  -^  t^  (^  t^  O 

co^.-T^"    ^ 

-r  o)  CO 
<3>  cr-.  o 

^  00  -M 

43,305 

20,540 

8,102 

r^  CO 

CO  to 

to  -M  t^  Ci  Tf 

e35  o  o  o  — 
cr>  o  oi  o  t-^ 

35,601 
29,251 
17,230 
19,896 

43,214 
40,060 
46,707 
81,100 
4,248 
7,666 

CM  -tr  .o 

<M  "M  CM 

CO  "O 

t^  oi  to  — '  ^1 

in  o  t^  CO  CO 

10,988 
12,302 
12,302 

21,169 

10,068 

4,017 

26,328 
27,877 
28,901 
20,189 
38,565 
30,236 
30,741 

17,886 

14,094 

8,302 

9,641 
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12,951 

22,136 

10,472 

4,085 
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29,095 
26,403 
37,692 
30,773 
31,973 
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Statistical  Report  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael,  Blackrock,  near 
Cork.  By  North  Ludlow  Beamish,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Cork 
Scientific  and  Literary  Society. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cork,  Atigust,  1843.] 

The  parish  of  St.  Michael  comprehends  the  district  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Peninsula  of  Blackrock ;"  being  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  by  the  river  Lee  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  tributary 
stream  of  Tramore,  "which  forms,  with  the  confluence  of  the  tide,  the 
"  Douglas  Channel;"  and  on  the  west,  by  the  town  parishes  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Fmn  Bars,  the  former  meeting  it  about  one  mile  from 
the  city  of  Cork.  It  contains  1,929  acres,  or  three  square  miles,  nine 
acres.  The  whole  population  in  April,  1843,  was  2,630,  consisting  of 
457  families,  living  in  413  houses;  61  houses  are  uninhabited,  and  9 
are  in  progress  of  building.  Of  the  population,  2,187  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  443  Protestants,  including  dissenters,  being  a  proportion 
of  nearly  5  to  1  in  a  district  much  inhabited  by  Protestant  gentry.  The 
Catholic  males  number  1,042,  females,  1,145;  Protestant  males,  197, 
females,  246  ; — 800  males  and  900  females  are  over  14  years  of  age; 
439  males  and  491  females  are  under  that  age.  Ninety  families  are 
living  in  one  room  to  each  family;  260  in  two  rooms,  and  207  in  three 
or  more  rooms  to  each  family;  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  bed 
is  three. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  the  gentry  is  372,  leaving  that  of  the  working 
classes,  2,258  ;  of  these,  1,125  are  males,  and  1,133  females,  which 
may  be  thus  classified  : — 

Males. 


Carpenters       .      .      .      .15 

Masons 14 

Slaters 12 

Tailors 10 


Shoemakers     . 
Smiths.      . 
Coopers 

Cabinet-makers 
Gardeners  .  . 
Farmers     .      . 


14 
9 


32 
53 


Gingle  drivers*  .  .  .  13 
Lime-burntrs  .  .  .  .  18 
Brick-makers  ....      56 

Fishermen Ill 

Male  servants  ....     79 

Laljoiirers 212 

Atjed  and  infirm  ...  46 
Children 426 

Total  Males    1125 


Females. 

Employed  as  seivants,  in  field  work,  &c.  .      .      .  372 

Children,  and  aged  and  infirm 453 

Unemployed 303 


Total  Females 


1133 


In  the  above  enumeration  are  not  included  the  inmates  of  the  Ursulinc 
convent,  numbering  50  nuns,  80  boarders,  and  20  servants ;  Mr. 
Rudkin's  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  containing  26  Protestant  males; 
and  Miss  B.rgin's  seminary  far  young  ladies,  containing  16  Protestant 
females. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  working  classes  hold  land,  varying 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  seven  acres  each.  They  pay  an  average 
yearly  rent  of  3/.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  poor  rate  and  county  rate ;  the 

*  Generally  owners. 
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former  of  which  mav  be  averaged  at  \s.  \0\d.,  and  the  latter  at  5*.  lOrf. 
per  acre  annually.  Those  holding  under  leases  are  also  subject  to  the 
payment  of  tithe,  which  averages  2^.  an  acre  ;  but  this  is  not  now  very 
strictly  enforced  in  the  parish  from  the  small  holder,  the  landlord  being 
at  present  immediately  responsible  to  the  minister.  The  soil  is  generally 
excellent,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  finest  wheat  crops.  The  course  of 
tillage  is  potatoes  and  wheat  alternately;  the  former  being  manured,  but 
so  indifferently,  and  the  general  preparation  of  the  land  being  so  imper- 
fectlv  ])erfurraed  by  the  working  farmer,  that  the  potato  crop  seldom 
yields  more  than  seven  tons,  or  the  wheat  more  than  six  barrels  of  20 
stone,  or  about  3^  English  quarters  per  acre,  being  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  the  same  description  of  land  under  a  proper 
system  of  tillage.  Great  ignorance,  or  an  indolent  adherence  to  old 
habits,  is  exhibited  in  the  application  of  manure,  which  is  often  left  for 
days  previous  to  use  exposed,  in  small  heaps,  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  consequently  to  the  loss  of  its  most  fertilizing  qualities  by 
evaporation.  Many  of  the  labouring  class  hire  small  portions  ef  ma- 
nured land  from  the  gentry,  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  early 
potatoes,  which,  if  productive,  and  at  the  ordinary  average  price,  yield 
them  a  fair  profit.  Such  portions  of  land,  varying  from  a  quarter  to 
two  or  three  acres,  let  at  the  rate  of  10/.  to  12/.  an  acre,  which,  although 
apparently  high,  often  yields  a  profit  of  6/.  to  8/.  per  acre.  But  of  late 
}  ears  the  produce  of  potato  ground  has  been  very  uncertain  ;  and  when 
the  crop  fails,  either  the  poor  tenant  becomes  a  severe  loser,  or  fails  to 
make  good  his  agreement  with  the  proprietor ;  generally,  the  emergency 
is  met  by  abatements  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

The  number  of  men  and  boys  able  to  work,  and  dependent  upon 
work  for  subsistence,  is  653.  Of  these,  370  are  employed,  and  283  un- 
employed. A  great  portion  of  the  latter  subsist  on  the  earnings  of  some 
member  of  the  family  who  is  employed  ;  others  siq^port  themselves  in  a 
temporary  manner  by  pledging  or  selling  part  of  their  effects  ;  and  others, 
on  the  alms  of  the  benevolent.  The  workhouse  is  the  last  resource  ;  and, 
at  the  present  time,  although  283  males  and  308  females,  or  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  icorking  population,  are  without  the  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  em])loyment,  ojihj  three 
persons  belonging  to  the  parish  are  m  the  workhouse. 

Wages. — Tradesmen's  wages  average  20^.  per  week  ;  labouring  men 
receive  55.  10c/.,  women,  3?.,  and  children,  2^\  per  week;  but  many 
able-bodied  men  work  for  5?.  a-week.  For  particular  kinds  of  labour, 
such  as  quarrying,  the  wages  are  l.s.  per  week;  and  lime-burners  receive 
IQ.j.,  in  consideration  of  being  employed  by  night.  From  the  super- 
abundance of  labour,  wages  do  not,  as  formerly,  rise  in  time  of  harvest, 
and  good  reapers  can  be  had  at  the  presei^t  moment  (August,  1843),  at 
the  ordinary  wages  of  1^.  a-iJay. 

Food,  Cloihiiii],  S)C. — The  food  of  the  poorest  labourer  consists  of 
potatoes  and  milk,  or  potatoes  and  salt-fish,  the  cost  of  which  is  about 
9id.  per  head  per  week,  or  45.  8d.  per  week  for  a  family  of  six.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  use  meat  and  bread  occasionally  ;  1,200, 
or  more  than  one-half,  once  a-week;  and  700,  twice  a-week.  The  ave- 
rage cost  of  food  for  the  whole  is  Is.  Id.  per  head  per  week,  or  9s.  6d. 
])er  week  for  a  family  of  six  persons.  The  precarious  condition  and 
improvidence  of  the  fishermen  is  much  to  be  deplored.     According  to  a 
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late  Act  of  Pailiiiment,  tliey  are  prevented  from  fishing  nearly  one-hall 
the  year ;  and  they  are  often  unsuccessful  at  other  periods ;  yet,  while  em- 
ployed, they  use  bread  and  tea,  the  common  labourer  living  on  potatoes 
and  milk,  and  they  seldom  put  by  anything  to  meet  emergencies.  Only 
three  Blackrock  fishermen  have  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank ;  these 
average  7^.  each. 

The  cost  of  clothing  annually  is  18*.  per  head  for  a  family  of  si.K ;  of 
coal,  9rf.  per  week,  for  the  same  number:  1,200  men,  and  800  women, 
or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  working  population,  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ;  320  have  one  or  more  pigs  ;  290  families  only  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation have  pig-sties.  Of  the  413  inhabited  houses,  only  230  are  provided 
with  privies;  and  the  want  of  sewers,  drains,  water-shoots,  and  apjtro- 
priaie  receptacles  for  carrying  away  the  dirt  and  drainage  from  the 
houses  of  the  labouring  poor,  is  a  great  impediment  to  their  cleanliness. 
One  of  the  greatest  wants  which  they  experience  is  the  want  of  water, 
as  well  for  drinking  as  for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  two  public 
pumps  of  hard  water,  about  a  mile  apait,  but  the  water  in  one  of  these 
is  of  a  very  indifferent  quality ;  at  times,  scarcely  available  for  any 
domestic  purpose,  and  the  poor  of  this  part  of  the  parish  are  frequently 
obliged  to  send  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile,  and  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  working  classes  receive  assistance 
from  the  loan  bank,  the  average  amount  of  each  loan  being  21.  lO.y. ; 
38  have  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank,  averaging  10/.  each;  300  have 
articles  pledged,  the  amount  of  the  united  pledges  of  each  individual 
averaging  21. ;  300  are  in  arrear  of  rent,  at  an  average  of  3/.  Tlie 
whole  amount  of  arrear  is  900/. 

Education. — 190  Roman  Catholic  males  attend  the  Blackrock  national 
school. 
165  Roman   Catholic    females,    Mrs.    Murphy's    fiee 

school  in  Ballintemple. 
181  Roman  Catholic  females,  the  Convent  free  school. 
80  Koman  Catholic  females,   Mrs.  Meade's  school  at 

Ballinlough. 
37  Protestant  males  and  females  attend  the  Protestant 

free  school  in  Ballintemple. 
26  Protestant  males,  Mr.  Rudkin's  academy. 
16  Protestant  females,  Miss  Bergin's  seminary. 

Thus  two-thirds  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  in  progress 
of  education.  An  average  yearly  sum  of  3/.  each  is  paid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  142  of  the  children. 

Of  the  457  families  into  which  the  population  is  divided,  and  87  of 
which  only  are  gentry,  435  families  possess  books,  and  236  the  Bible. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  workaig  classes  is  extremely  good ;  the 
only  crimes  committed  are  petty  larcenies,  and  there  are  only  two  ille- 
gitimate children  in  tlie  parish.  Habits  of  intemperance,  as  regards 
intoxicating  liquors,  are  little  known,  nor  can  this  favourable  feature  be 
attributed  altogether  to  the  temperance  or  total  abstinence  movement — 
unless,  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of  example;  for  out  of  the  whole 
working  population  of  2,258,  only  160  males,  and  60  females,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  have  taken  the  temperance  pledge. 

The  large  proportion  of  unemployed  persons,  particularly  females,  in 
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tliis  district,  is  muc]i  to  be  deplured.  It  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
large  proportion  of  land  under  pasture,  in  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry, 
which  thus  limits  the  field  work  to  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  district.  There  is  no  manufactory  or  public  work,  with  the 
exception  of  small  lime-works  and  brick-making,  which  employ  but  a 
very  limited  number  of  persons ;  the  quarries  and  lime-kilns  about  36 
tliroughout  the  year]  and  the  brick-making,  about  90,  of  all  ages,  for 
tliree  months. 

As  no  registry  of  deaths  is  kept  in  the  parish,  no  statistical  statement 
can  be  made,  or  accurate  conclusions  drawn,  as  to  the  mortality  of  the 
working  population.  In  the  Catholic  community  there  are  generally 
five  persons  to  a  family ;  one  baptism  to  every  five  families,  and  one 
marriage  to  every  five  baptisms,  annually. 

Sanitary  Condition. — There  is  no  endemic  disease  peculiar  to  the 
district.  A  light  and  dry  soil  thinly  covers  a  limestone  rock,  the  strata 
of  which  crop  up  at  a  high  angle,  in  some  places  nearly  perpendicular, 
causing  a  perfect  drainage  of  the  surface.  In  a  few  places,  the 
soil  rests  upon  hills  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  equally  drain  the 
surface.  A  few  pools  in  hollows  of  the  limestone,  and  two  or  three 
small  springs,  offer  nothing  to  create  marsh  or  boggy  surface.  Free, 
therefore,  from  miasmatic  influence,  intermittent  fever  or  ague  is  almost 
unknown, — only  six  cases  haviirg  received  dispensary  attendance  during 
the  last  seven  years. 

Phthisis  or  consumption  cannot  be  considered  frequent,  an  annual 
average  of  only  three  cases  of  this  disease  fully  developed,  and  an 
annual  average  of  six  cases  of  spitting  of  blood,  appearing  in  the  dis- 
pensary journal  for  the  same  period. 

The  total  number  of  medical  cases  for  the  last  seven  years  was  7,924, 
being  an  annual  average  of  1,132;  surgical,  2,094,  or  an  average  of 
299 7-  annually.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  all  descriptions  for  the 
same  period  was  10,468,  giving  an  annual  average  of  1,495^,  or  more 
than  half  the  population. 

A  serious  visitation  of  typhus  fever  took  ])lace  in  the  first  year  of  the 
septennial  period  (1836),  the  number  of  cases  among  the  poor  amount- 
ing to  353,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  This  gradually  subsided 
in  the  following  years  to  110,  85,  102,  63,  37,  and  46. 

In  the  years  1832  and  1834,  the  district  was  severely  afflicted  with 
cholera,  after  which  it  nearly  disappeared:  in  the  latter  part  of  1837, 
and  beginning  of  1838,  it  returned,  but  from  the  judicious  treatment 
adopted  by  the  dispensary  physician.  Dr.  Haines,  was  followed  by  few 
fatal  results. 

On  comparing  the  pulmonary  with  abdominal  affections  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  singular  fact  is  observable,  that  while  the  pulmonary  aftections 
exceeded  the  abdominal  in  each  of  the  first  six  years  (1836  to  1842,) 
the  order  is  reversed  in  the  seventh  year.  This  may  be  referred  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  climate,  the  past  summer  having  been  unusually 
dry  and  warm,  which  conclusion  appears  to  be  strengthened  by  tlie  fact, 
that  the  actual  as  well  as  relative  proportion  of  pulmonary  aftections 
throughout  the  year  was  diminished,  while,  notwithstanding  the  plentiful 
potato  crop,  the  actual  and  relative  proportion  of  abdominal  disorders 
among  the  poor  was  augmented. 
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Statistics  of  Fires  in  London. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September,  1838  (vol.  i.  p.  283),  an 
accomit  was  given  of  the  formation  and  organization  of  "  The  London 
Fire-engine  Establishment,"  which  not  only  created  for  the  first  time  an 
effective  svstem  for  extinguishing  or  arresting  actual  conflagration,  but 
also  originated  a  regular  accumulation  of  data  respecting  the  most 
prevalent  accidental  causes  of  fire,  calculated  to  afi'ord  important  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means,  yet  more  desirable,  of  j^reventing  the  occur- 
rence of  this  formidable  species  of  individual  disaster  and  public  danger. 
As  regards  the  primary  object  of  the  combination,  the  more  prompt 
extinction  of  fires  actually  broken  out,  the  paper  in  question  shows  to 
what  extent  it  had  been  attained  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years 
during  which  the  establishment  was  in  operation,  from  1833  to  1837, 
from  the  data  furnished  by  the  registry  which  it  regularly  keeps  of  the 
number,  extent,  &c.  of  fires  in  every  year;  the  most  important  fact  thus 
indicated  being,  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  fires  wherein  the  premises  were  either  wholly  consumed  or 
seriously  damaged,  bore  to  the  total  number  of  cases. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  fires,  the  first  class  of  facts  furnished  by  the 
records  of  the  Establishment  is  that  which  relates  to  the  respective 
degrees  of  liability  to  such  accident  attaching  to  the  nature  of  the 
premises  or  their  occupancy.  The  paper  in  this  journal  already  referred 
to,  presents  a  list  of  those  descriptions  of  occupation  of  premises  in  which 
fires  had  occurred  most  frequently  during  the  same  period  of  five  years, 
stating  the  number  that  had  happened  in  each  kind  of  occupation  ;  from 
whence  naturally  follow  certain  deductions  as  to  the  comparative  chances 
of  fire  necessarily  attending  particular  trades  and  occupations. 

A  still  more  important  kind  of  data  supplied  by  the  same  systematic 
registration,  consists  in  the  specification  of  the  ascertained  cause  of  each 
individual  fire.  Herein  the  prompt  attendance  and  the  diligent  en- 
deavours constantly  used  by  the  firemen  of  the  Establishment  to  trace  out 
the  particular  occasion  of  each  conflagration  had  already  been  so  satis- 
factory in  their  result,  that  the  same  period  of  five  years  had  sufficed  to 
reduce  the  cases  in  which  the  cause  was  undiscovered  to  a  very  small 
proportion.  Accordingly,  the  paper  in  question  presents  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  several  causes  which  had  led  to  fires,  and  the  number 
of  instances  under  each  head,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  ascertained,  in 
each  year  from  1833  to  1837  ;  from  whence  is  shown  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  several  causes,  whether  arising  from  negligence,  from 
necessary  nature  of  occupation,  or  from  inevitable  accident. 

And  finally,  a  third  statement  in  the  same  paper,  combining  the 
materials  of  the  two  former,  exhibits  the  several  causes  of  fires  in  the 
different  classes  of  buildings  and  trades  furnishing  the  greatest  number 
of  fires,  specifying  the  numbers  in  each  class  assignable  to  each  cause 
respectively ;  thus  affording  means  to  discover  those  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  a  given  trade  which  subject  it  to  this  kind  of  danger. 

Again,  the  quarterly  number  of  the  Journal  of  December  last  (vol.  vi. 
p.  361)  presents  a  continuation  of  the  results  of  the  operations  and  the 
observations  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire-engine  Establishment,  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  superintendent  of 
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the  ^Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  to  the  managing  Committee  of  the  Esta- 
blir^hment,  on  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  year  1842,  including  an 
abstracted  statement  of  the  fires  during  eacli  of  the  ten  years  previous. 
Here,  again,  the  leading  fact  regarding  the  increased  effectivene^^s  of  the 
Establishment  appears  in  the  still  decreasing  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
total  destruction  to  tliat  of  the  whole  number  of  conflagrations.  The 
other  most  remarkable  fact  presented  by  this  tabular  view  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  fire  in  vvhich  gas  was  found  to  be  used  on  the 
premises,  had  increased  in  the  same  ten  years  from  o;^<'- fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  fires — a  fact,  however,  which  of  itself 
cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  anything  bevond  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
sul)stituiii)n  of  gas-lights  for  the  old  modes  of  artificial  lighting. 

We  now  extract  from  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report  a  particular 
statement  of  the  fires  which  took  place  in  London  in  each  of  the  same 
ten  years.  The  former  of  the  two  papers  already  referred  to,  having 
confihed  its  list  of  the  occupations  of  premises  to  those  classes  in  which 
more  than  six  fires  had  occurred  during  the  five  years,  the  present  table, 
specifying  every  class  in  which  any  fires  whatever  have  occurred,  exhi- 
bits upwards  of  a  hundred  several  descriptions  of  occupancy  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  former  statement.  In  like  manner,  the  account  of  the 
causes  of  fire  in  the  several  classes  of  buildings  having,  in  the  same 
paper,  been  limited  to  those  classes  (18  in  number)  wherein  more  than 
20  fires  had  occurred  during  the  five  years,  the  present  statement  will 
be  found  to  specify  the  causes,  so  far  as  discovered,  in  each  several 
description  of  occupancy,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty. 
Since,  also,  the  latter  statement  extends  over  ten  years  in  lieu  of  five 
from  the  complete  organization  of  the  Establishment,  it  presents  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  deductions  of  the  preceding  paper  with  greater 
fulness,  precision,  and  certainty. 

The  following  table,  then,  based  on  the  experience  of  ten  complete 
years,  supplies  all  the  further  data  on  this  subject  which  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  place  on  record  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  excepting  only  a 
brief  statement  of  the  gross  result  of  each  succeeding  year's  operations. 

At  a  period  when  the  municipal  arrangements  of  our  large  towns  for 
the  purposes  of  public  health  and  safety  are  undergoing  so  severe  a 
scrutiny  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  subject  of  fire  police  should  not  wholly  escape  attention,  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  supplies  of  water  easily  accessible,  but  also  to  ex})ress 
arrangements  by  which  the  services  of  some  police  officer  of  experience 
in  these  cases  shall  always  be  available  for  the  direction  of  proceedings, 
•where  no  such  complete  establishment  exists  as  that  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade.  The  supply  of  w  ater  for  such  purposes  is  too  often  left  to  the 
mere  good-nature  of  private  companies  ;  and  the  kss  of  life  and  property 
through  the  pure  helplessness  uf  alarm,  of  surprise,  and  of  ignorance 
regarding  the  progress  of  such  casualties,  is  very  great.  While  there 
is  a  competition  among  some  of  our  largest  corporate  towns  for  the  best 
chief  of  their  police,  it  would,  therefore,  not  be  amiss,  were  they  to 
apply  some  of  this  spirit  of  rivalry  in  good  administration  to  providing 
that  each  of  their  several  police  forces  shall  contain  at  least  one  person 
of  skill  in  these  matters;  and  Mr.  Braidwood's  is  a  normal  school, 
in  which  they  may  always  rely  on  finding  men  of  character  and  ex- 
perience. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

South  Australia. — The  colony  of  South  Australia  embraces  the  ter- 
ritory comprised  between  the  132nd  and  141st  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
and  extends  from  the  sea  coast  on  the  southward  to  the  26th  degree  of 
south  latitude.  Of  the  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  nothing 
is  as  yet  known.  The  peninsula  formed  by  St.  Vincent's  and  Spencer's 
Gulfs  on  the  west,  and  Lake  Alexander  and  the  Murray  on  the  east,  (the 
western  boundary  extending  from  Cape  Jervis  in  latitude  about  36°  20" 
to  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  in  latitude  about  32^°,  and  the  eastern 
boundary  extending  from  Cape  Jervis  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Murray  in 
latitude  34°), — Yorke's  Peninsula,  betvveen  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's 
Gulfs, — and  the  peninsula  ofEyria,  the  boundaries  of  which  extend  from 
Sleaford  Bay,  in  a  northerly  and  easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  and  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction  as  far  as 
Streaky  Bay, — are  the  only  portions  of  the  province  which  have  as  yet 
been  explored,  and  the  latter  of  these  is  still  only  very  imperfectly 
known. 

The  settlement  of  the  colony  has  not,  excepting  a  few  hundred  persons  at 
Port  Lincoln,  yet  extended  beyond  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Murray 
and  the  gulf;  nor,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  available  country  still 
unappropriated,  is  it  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years.  From  Adelaide  as 
far  as  Lake  Alexandrina  on  the  east,  and  Encounter  Bay  and  Cape  Jervis 
on  the  south,  lies  a  fine  extent  of  country,  consisting  alternately  of  rich 
alluvial  vallies,  and  mountain  ranges  of  grassy  forest.  The  only  rivers 
of  any  consequence  that  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  which  forms  the 
■western  boundary  of  this  country,  are  the  Sturt  and  the  Onkaparinga 
rivers,  and  several  smaller  streams.  On  the  east  the  Bremer,  Angus, 
Finniss,  Inman,  Hindmarsh,  and  other  streams,  disgorge  into  the  Lake 
and  Encounter  Bay. 

The  census  of  1842  exhibits  a  return  of  14,625  souls;  but  as  no  re- 
turns have  been  made  for  many  remote  districts,  and  as  no  allowance 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  made  for  omissions,  it  is  believed  that  the 
actual  population  of  the  province  is  not  at  this  time  under  16,000 
souls. 

Taking  the  above  return  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  the  male 
population  of  the  province  is  nearly  as  one  and  a  half  to  one  of  the 
females,  a  state  of  things  which  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  scarcity 
of  female  servants.  Taking  the  present  population  of  the  province  at 
16,000,  and  the  land  selected  in  the  province  at  320,000  acres,  an 
allowance  of  20  acres  of  land  must  be  made  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  province,  independent  of  the  thousands  of  acres  which  are 
at  present  grazed  upon,  although  not  selected,  or  even  surveyed. 

Upon  the  calculation  of  20  acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  province,  there  is  at  the  present  moment  sufficient  land 
surveyed  to  accommodate  a  population  of  32,000  souls ;  that  is,  a  popu- 
lation twice  its  present  amount. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  province  under  seven  years  of  age  are 
not  given  in  the  above  census,  but  they  may  be  set  down  at  3,000,  and, 
in  the  past  year,  the  births  may  be  calculated  at  rather  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  deaths. 

The  farmers  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  harvest  this 
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year,  from  want  of  hands ;  and  as  200  additional  shepherds  will  be 
wanted  almost  immediately,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers 
in  the  colony  for  the  requirements  of  the  ensuing  year,  by  nearly  1,000. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  friends  of  the  colony  in  England  will 
impress  upon  the  Colonial  Office  the  necessity  for  the  speedy  renewal  of 
emigration. 

Turnpike  Trusts. — From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject,  it  appears  that  for  every  200  miles 
of  turnpike  road,  there  are,  on  an  average,  ten  surveyors ;  whereas,  if 
the  highways  and  turnpike  trusts  were  consolidated,  one  properly 
qualified  surveyor  might  perform  much  better  the  service  wath  which 
the  ten  are  charged.  There  are,  it  appears,  1,116  turnpike  trusts,  com- 
prehending about  22,000  miles.  The  officers  employed  consist  of  1,120 
treasurers,  1,135  clerks,  and  1,300  surveyors :  total  3,555.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  repair  of  the  turnpike  roads  is  51/.  per  mile,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  1,122,000/.  per  annum.  The  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of 
9,000,000/.,  and  they  appeared  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  The  average 
expense  of  the  manascment  of  the  highway  and  turnpike  roads  is  esti- 
mated at  10/.  per  mile  per  annum ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  if  the 
management  of  the  turnpikes  and  highways  were  consolidated,  they 
might  be  better  managed  at  an  expense  of  from  30^.  to  21.  per  mile  per 
annum.  On  comparing  the  actual  expense  of  the  repairs  of  roads  under 
a  scientific  management  of  the  highways  with  the  common  cost,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  by  management  on  an  extended  and  appropriate 
scale,  upwards  of  500,000/.  per  annum  might  be  saved  on  that  branch 
of  administration  alone. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1834, 
examined  some  of  the  most  able  engineers  in  the  country  ;  and  a  Com- 
mission subsequently  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  coincided  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  consolidation  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
trieving that  branch  of  administration. — Report  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,  p.  325. 

Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Private  and  Joint-Stock   Banks  registered 

in  each  Year  from  1820  to  1842,  both  inclusive. 


Number 

Number  of 

Number 

Number  of 

Year. 

of  Private 

Joint  Stock 

Year. 

of  Piivate 

Joint  Stock 

Banks. 

Banks. 

BkoUs. 

Banks. 

1820  to  1821 

521 

.. 

1831  to  1832 

424 

2.5 

1821  to  1822 

526 

1832  to  1833 

416 

35 

1822  to  1823 

547 

1833  to  18-34 

416 

47 

1823  to  1824 

547 

1834  to  1835 

411 

55 

1824  to  1825 

544 

1835  to  1836 

407 

100 

182.5  to  1826 

554 

1836  to  1837 

351 

107 

1826  to  1827 

465 

6 

1837  to  1838 

341 

104 

1827  to  1828 

456 

7 

183S  to  1839 

332 

108 

1828  to  1829 

460 

11 

1839  to  1840 

332 

113 

1829  to  1830 

439 

15 

1840  to  1841 

321 

115 

1830  to  1831 

436 

19 

1841  to  1842 

311 

118 
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Slave  Trade  Police. — A  Return  nf  the  Number  of  Ships  of  War,  of  all 
Classes,  employed  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Fear 
1 84-2  ;  stating  the  Number  nf  Guns  and  of  Men. 


CLASS. 


3rd  rate  . 

4th  rate  . 

5th  rate  .  . 
6th  rate 
Sloop 

Steain-vfssel 

Giin-brig  . 

Total 


Number  of 
Ships. 


1 

4 
2 
5 

19 
8 

19 


58 


Number  of 
Guns. 


Number  of 
Men. 


72 

202 
88 

130 

310 
26 

117 


620 
1,900 

720 
1.085 
2,550 

686 

993 


945 


8,554 


This  Return  is  made  for  the  1st  of  July,  as  an  average  of  the  force 
employed  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1842;  but  although  the  above 
number  of  vessels  were  furnished  with  Slave-Trade  Instructions,  yet 
they  were  only  employed  in  cruising  against  Slave  Vessels  as  the  other 
duties  of  the  stations  on  which  they  were  respectively  employed  would 
permit. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. — This  is  a  force  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
England.  The  Irish  Yeomanry  were  disbanded  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1834:  and  in  Scotland  there  are  only  the  Ayrshire  corps  and  that  of  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire;  the  former  containing  6,  and  the  latter 
4  troops,  with  38  officers  and  750  men,  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
4,190/.  Is.  6d.  But  in  England  there  are  53  corps,  comprising  228 
troops:  9  of  these  corps,  comprising  11  troops,  serve  gratuitously,  and 
do  not  make  any  returns  of  their  effective  strength  to  the  War  Office ; 
but  the  other  44  comprise  in  their  211  troops  12,684  men,  and  their 
cost  to  the  government,  in  1841,  was  78,179^.  4s\  Id.,  making  the  total 
cost  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Yeomanry  82,369/.  6^.  Id.,  including 
272/.  185.  for  the  pay  and  travelling  expenses  of  officers  employed  to 
inspect  them. — {Pari  Pap.,Sess.  1842,  A^o.  300  ) 

Religious  Instruction,  Ireland. — Prefixed  to  a  recent  return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1843,  No.  588)  is  a  summary,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  Ireland 
under  the  National  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  was,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1843,  no  fewer  than  2,751,  of  which  2,614  have  made 
returns  of  the  course  of  religious  instruction  pursued  in  them  during 
the  four  months  preceding.  In  492  of  these  National  Schools  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  read,  daily  or  occasionally,  without  the  selected  "  Scrip- 
ture Lessons ;"  in  592  both  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  "  Scripture 
Lessons"  were  read  :  making  a  total  of  1,084  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  read  daily  or  occasionally.  The  number  of  schools  in  which 
the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  published  by  the  Commissioners  have  alone 
been  read  was  855,  making  1,447  in  which  these  lessons  were  used; 
while  the  number  in  which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  "  Scripture 
Lessons"  were  read  was  815.  By  another  return  of  the  same  session 
(520)  it  appears,  that  137  were  on  sites  belonging  or  attached  to  Roman 
Catholic  religious  edifices. 
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Tenth    Report   of  the  Manchester    Statistical  Society,  established 
in  1833.— October,  1843. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, when  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Session  were  appointed. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  their 
room  for  the  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

At  subsequent  Meetii)gs,  during  the  Session,  the  following  communi- 
cations were  made  : — 

On  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Towns  and  the  Registration  of  the 

Causes  of  Death.— Mr.  P.  H.  Holland. 
On  Early  Marriages  in  Oriental  Countries  as  being  no  evidence  of 
Early  Puberty. — Mr.  Roberton. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  Expenditure  of  the 
Public  Charities  in  Manchester  during  the  last  five  years,  which  has  not 
yet  reported. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Society  passed  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  9th  of  May,  the  Secretaries  advertised  for  an  Agent  to  undertake  a 
new  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Education  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  but  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
subject,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  postpone  entering  upon  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
for  the  Districts  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  abstracting  and  classifying  the  entries  in  the  Registrar's  books,  and 
from  the  continuance  of  their  labours  a  most  valuable  mass  of  infor- 
mation is  in  process  of  collection  and  arrangement. 

During  the  past  Session,  three  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  June  17,  1844. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sykes,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D.  William  Humphry  Freeland,  Esq. 

Alfred  Rhodes  Bristow,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  : — 

Julius  Jeffreys,  Esq.  I  Gregory  Seale  Walter,  Esq. 

B.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  A.  A.  Knux,  Esq. 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  read,  entitled  "  Contributions  to 
Vital  Statistics,  obtained  by  means  of  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus  for 
valuing  the  Respiratory  Powers  with  relation  to  Health."— See  p.  193. 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

The  quarterly  returns  are  obtained  from  115  districts,  sub-divided  into  576  Sub- 
districts.  Thirty-four  districts  are  placed  under  the  metropolis,  and  the  remaininfif 
81  districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  districts,  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  P^ngland.     The  population  was  6,578,912  in  1841. 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  last  quarter  (ending  June  30th)  amounted  to  38,925, 
which  is  less  by  7116  than  the  deaths  in  the  previous  quarter,  and  1283  less  than 
the  average  of  the  corresponding  Spring  quarter  in  the  5  years  (1838-42).  Allow- 
ing for  the  increase  of  the  town  population,  the  mortality  was  10  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  the  season. 

The  reduction  in  the  mortality  has  been  unequally  distributed  over  the  kingdom  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  been'  most  remarkable  in  the  large  manufacturing 
districts. 

Average  of  5  Deaths 

previous  Spring  io  the 

Ijuarters,  Qaaiter  ending 

1838-42.  June  30,  1844. 

Manchester 1543  1260 

Salford 519  417 

Ashton  and  Oldham     ....  1377  993 

Leeds 1107  936 

Sheffield 577  464 

Stockport 630  418 

Liverpool 1744  1547 

Birmingham  remained  the  same  ;  and  in  a  few  of  the  other  manufacturing  districts, 
to  be  shortly  mentioned,  the  mortality  was  above  their  average. 

SmaU-po.T  and  Scarlatina  have  been  epidemic  in  the  metropolis ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  51  persons  (chiefly  children)  died  of  the  former,  78  of  the  laiter 
disease  in  one  week,  The  deaths  in  the  quarter  from  small-pox  were  425.  107  of 
the  number  were  reported  by  the  informants  to  have  been  vaccinated ;  but  the 
evidence  of  this  would  necessarily  be,  in  many  cases,  uncertain  and  imperfect. 
Influenza  has  declined  ;  and  since  the  mean  temperature  has  risen  above  60  degrees, 
bowel  complaints  have  become  more  prevalent. 

The  epidemics  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  country  districts  are  scarlatina, 
measles,  small-pox,  hooping-cough,  and  typhus. 

The  quarterly  meteorological  table  has  been  com.piled  from  the  weekly  tables 
supplied  by  the  astronomer  royal.  The  mean  temperature  (55°  0')  was  1°  9' 
above  the  average  of  the  season  ;  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air  (observed)  was 
83°  3',  the  lowest  34°;  the  thermometer  once  rose  in  the  sun  to  111°  7',  and  fell  on 
the  grass  so  low  as  21°  6'.  The  mean  dew  point  was  47^  2'.  The  quarter  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  fell.  The  rain  collected  in  13 
weeks  was  only  2*31  inches,  and  of  this  1*55  inches  fell  upon  the  last  week  of 
June. 

The  results  of  some  meteorological  observations  by  M.  P.  Moyle  andLovell  Squire, 
Esqs.,  are  given  in  another  page.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  a  series  of 
simultaneous  meteorological  observations,  made  on  an  uniform  plan  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  interesting. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was  higher  than  the  average  mortality  of  the  Spring 
Quarter  in  the  same  districts.— The  south  districts  of  the  Metropolis,  Portsea  Island, 
Northampton,  Bedford,  Clifton,  Stroud,  Hereford,  Kidderminster,  West  Derby, 
Wigan,  Bradford,  Mertkyr-Tydfl. 

Districts  in  which  the  Mortality  was  lower  than  the  average  Mortality  of  the  Spring 
quarter  in  the  same  districts. — Brighton,  Oxford,  Norwich,  Dorchester,  Bristol, 
fVorcester,  Wolverhampton,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Great  Boughton  (Chester), 
Liverpool,  Preston,  Bury,  Bolton,  Prescolt,  Manchester,  Salford,  .4shton,  Sheffield, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  York,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ponlypool, 
Newtown,  Anglesey. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Quarterly  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  Ub  of  the  Districts  of  England  {including  the 
principal  Towns)  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  the  Six  J  ears,  the 
Average  Number  of  Deaths  in  the  Five  Springs,  1838-42,  and  the  Number  of 
Deaths  in  the  Spring  Quarter  of  1844,  ending  30th  June.— {.Continued  from  p.  183.) 


Annual  Deaths  Registered. 


DISTRICTS.    I    Popula- 
tion 
1841. 


1838 


Metropolis.* 
West  Districts  . 
North  Districts. 
Central  Districts 
East  Districts  . 
South  Districts . 

Total     .     . 

South    Eastern 
Division. 

Maidstone    . 
Brighton 
Isle  of  Wight 
Portsea  Island 
Winchester  . 
Windsor  . 

South  Midland 
Division. 

St.  Albans    .  . 

\V\  combe     .  . 

Oxford    .     .  . 

Northampton  . 

Bedford  .      .  . 
Cambridge  . 

Eastern  Division. 

Colchester  . 

Ipswich  .     .  . 

Norwich  .     .  . 

Yarmouth    .  . 

South  IFestf.m 
Division . 
Devizes  . 
Dorchester  .     . 
Exeter     .     . 
St.  Thomas. 
Plymouth     .     .   [ 
Redruth .      .     .    l 
Penzance     .     .    | 
Bath       ...   I 

Western  Division.' 

Bristol    ... 
Clifton    ... 
Stroud     ... 
Cheltenham 
Hereford 
Shrewsbury  .     . 
Worcester     . 
Kidderminster  .   , 
Dudley   .      .      .    ! 
Walsall   .     .     .   j 
Wolverhampton   | 
Wolstanton .      .   i 
Birn<ingh£lm 
Aston.     .     .     . 
Coventry 


301,326 
366,303 

374, 7o9 

393,24? 

j  479,469 

[1,915,104 


53,546 


33,210 
46,742 
42,547 
53,036 
23,044 
20,502 


17,051 
34,150 
19,701 
28,103 
31,767 
24,453 


17,790 
25,25+ 
61,846 
24,031 


22,130 
23,330 
31.333 
47,105 
36,527 
48,062 
50,100 
69,232 


64,298 
66,233 
38,920 
40,221 
.33,646 
21.529 
27,130 
29,408 
86,028 
34,274 
80,722 
32,669 
138.187 
50,928 
31,02'i 


1839 


6,538 
7,890 
9,751 
10,359 
11.562 


46,100 


737 
916 
655 

1,264 
421 
381 


359 

689 
676 
563 


533 

694 

1,373 

417 


426 
469 
700 
824 
862 
914 
762 
1,567 


1,842 

1,328 

952 

869 

774 

568 

805 

591 

1,767 

619 

1,556 

710 

3,359 

1,099 

684 


726 
898 
630 
1,180 
479 
367 


310 
692 

407 
687 
678 
547 


437 

630 

1.852 

440 


510 
362 

646 
819  1 
670 
909 
84S 
1,602 


1,675 

1.150 

693 

726 

687 

514 

717 

523 

1,891 

749 

1,909 

795 

3,639 

1,058 

724 


1840 


6,936 
8,594 
9,108 
10,063 
12,329 


47,030 


1841 


6,599 
8,261 
9,333 
10,004 
11,872 


46,069 


700 
980 
737 
,140 
526 
402 


331 
824 
406 
670 
743 
639 


593 
1,752 

504 


481 
412 
808 
888 
765 

1,011 
976 

1,974 


2,330 

1,739 

760 

855 

'    758 

559 

638 

670 

2,022  I 

913 
2,217  I 

831 

3,767 

1,218 

616 


Quartly.  Average! 


1842  1    1843 


6,826 
8,550 
8,873 
9,947 
11,918 


7,214 
9,038 
9,547 
10,960 
12,575 


45,114     49,332 


648 
1,102 

891 
1,211 

416 

395 


300 
751 
450 
693 
714 
659 


381 

499 

1.362 

493 


429 
456 
920 
859 
730 
906 
1,016 
1.728 


1,895 

1,519 

728 

890 

688 

520 

614 

582 

2,296 

832 

2,153 

757 

3,673 

1,113 

905 


815 
1,126 

721 
1,152 

469 

394 


340 
679 

414 
622 
604 
465 


417 

594 

1,582 

516 


449 

437 

764 

886 

1,141 

1,232 

1,128 

1,598 


1838-42 


Of  Five    Of  Five 

Years.    Springs. 


1.751 
2,112 
2,395 
2,640 
3,044 


Deaths 
in  the 

Spiing 
Quarter, 
ending 
June  30, 
1844. 


1,738 
2,004 
2,255 
2,417 
2,685 


11.943 


11,101 


"'Ti 

181 

1,117 

251 

703 

182 

1.342 

297 

471 

116 

314 

97 

291 

83 

748 

187 

359 

102 

677 

168 

762 

171 

597 

144 

393 

113 

551 

150 

1,295 

396 

510 

118 

633 

115 

524 

107 

836 

192 

808 

214 

889 

208 

845 

249 

996 

236 

1,624 

i   423 

476 
362 
192 
221 
188 
137 
171 
149 
515 
202 
508 
203 
901 
279 
191 


184 
230 
193 
271 
113 
94 


89 
210 

94 
165 

172 
144 


107 
144 
430 
115 


111 
118 
178 
201 
196 
252 
226 
436 


462 
368 
205 
217 
182 
143 
166 
137 
497 
183 
506 
210 
845 
275 
181 


.  The  deaths  L  the  MetropoUs  for  the  years  1840-1-2  have  been  derW^^^^^^^^^ 
for  each  year  comprising  52  weeks,  or  364  days.     The  last  q"""^/"  J,*''*"  "^"^"^'ding  June  30. 
returns  flora  other  placls  are  for  the  years  endu.g  December  31,  and  the  quaiter  enmn„ 

i  Wandsworth  District  is  included  in  the  return  for  the  Metropolis. 
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Miscellanccus.  [September, 

A  Quarterly  Table  of  the  Mortality,  Sfc-  —continued. 


Annual  Deatl 

s  Registered. 

1838-42 

Deaths 

in  the 

Spring 

DISTRICTS. 

Popula- 
tion 

Quartly. 

Average* 

Quarter 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

ending 

1841. 

Of  Five 

Of  Five 

June  30, 
1844. 

Yeai's. 

Springs. 

North  Midland 

Division. 

Leicester    . 

50,932 

1,170 

1,291 

1,730 

1,358 

1.457 

1,255 

350 

326 

344 

Lincoln.     .     • 

36,110 

620 

731 

817 

8(10 

720 

786 

184 

194 

180 

Nottingham    . 

53.080 

1,209 

1,540 

1,794 

1,239 

1,429 

1,393 

361 

315 

327 

Basford.     .     . 

59,634 

1,045 

1,200 

1,549 

1.163 

1,245 

1,216 

310 

322 

359 

Derby   .     .     . 

35,015 

769 

832 

926 

914 

909 

922 

217 

208 

209 

Nort/i  Western 

Division. 

Stockport  .     • 

85,672 

2,410 

2,591 

2,574 

2,048 

2,073 

2,203 

585 

630 

418 

Macclesfield    . 

56,018 

1,315 

1.528 

1.745 

1,419 

1,403 

1,551 

370 

394 

338 

Great     Bough- "j 

ton  (including  > 

49.085 

1.040 

1,237 

1,384 

1.246 

1.189 

1,091 

305 

315 

237 

Chester)  .     .  ) 

Liverpool   . 

223,054 

6,627 

7.435 

8,470 

7,556 

7,407 

7,458 

1.875 

1.744 

1.547 

West       Derby  1 

(adjoining        > 

88.652 

1,625 

1.746 

2,206 

2,202 

2,405 

2.312 

509 

455 

526 

Liverpool)    .  ) 

Blackburn 

75,091 

1,612 

2,190 

2,140 

1,692 

1.665 

2,031 

465 

492 

461 

Preston.     .     . 

77,189 

1,726 

1.812 

2,637 

2,026 

2,050 

1,938 

513 

502 

464 

Rochdale    .     . 

60,577 

1,477 

1.673 

1,868 

1,417 

1,476 

1,531 

396 

426 

406 

Bury      .     .     . 

77,496 

1,901 

1,990 

2.170 

2.064 

i.a87 

1,832 

506 

543 

495 

Bolton  .     .     . 

97,519 

2,432 

2,857 

2,900 

2.572 

2.607 

2,596 

668 

^672 

616 

Wigan  . 

66,032 

1,483 

1,912 

2,144 

1,561 

1.588 

1,832 

434 

447 

486 

Prescott      .     . 

43,739 

916 

1,056 

1,155 

997 

1,075 

920 

260 

272 

183 

Chorlton     .      , 

93.736 

2,140 

2.418 

2,399 

2,431 

2,427 

2,529 

591 

535 

540 

Manchester 

192,408 

6,706 

6,774 

6,-J89 

5,821 

6,151 

6,263 

1.597 

1,543 

1,260 

Salford  .     .     . 

70,228 

2,207 

2.449 

1,998 

1,971 

1,977 

2,098 

530 

519 

417 

Ashton  ,     .     . 

173,964 

4,488 

5,489 

4,873 

4,282 

4,786 

4,391 

1,196 

1.377 

993 

Torb  Division. 

Sheffield     .     . 

85,076 

2,429 

2.703 

2,410 

2,231 

2,182 

2,169 

598 

577 

464 

Huddersfield    . 

107,140 

1,847 

2,080 

2,243 

2.122 

1,996 

2.451 

514 

620 

572 

H  alifax .     .     . 

109.175 

2,098 

2,402 

2,354 

2,202 

2,272 

2,459 

566 

586 

606 

Bradford     .     . 

1.32,164 

3,093 

3,251 

3.176 

3,041 

3,323 

3,344 

794 

803 

959 

Leeds     . 

168,667 

4,289 

4,388 

4,488 

4,360 

4.615 

4,329 

1,107 

1,107 

936 

Hull      .     .     . 

41.130 

1.060 

1,023 

1.442 

1,206 

1,042 

1,128 

289 

264 

241 

York      .     .      . 

47.779 

8r6 

1.217 

l,20i 

1,039 

1,133 

1,048 

274 

292 

267 

Northern  Divi- 

sion. 

Sunderland 

56,226 

1,479 

1,524 

1,513 

1,512 

1,357 

1,247 

369 

374 

307 

Gateshead 

38,747 

881 

968 

1,016 

989 

909 

984 

238 

211 

216 

Tyuemouth 

55,625 

1,112 

1,285 

1.243 

1,340 

1,327 

1,229 

315 

31*2 

268 

Newr,astle-ou- ) 
Tyne.     .     .S 

71,850 

1,829 

2,117 

1,957 

2.104 

1.726 

1,922 

487 

469 

373 

Carlisle       .     . 

36,084 

855 

739 

901 

925 

840 

762 

213 

193 

199 

Cockermouth  . 

35,676 

784 

718 

696 

674 

597 

690 

173 

160 

166 

Kendal .     .     . 

34.694 

729 

825 

821 

601 

714 

666 

184 

198 

188 

Welsh  Diviiion. 

Abergavenny  . 

50,834 

1,150 

1,206 

1.374 

1,458 

1,109 

1,116 

315 

357 

332 

Pont-ypool 

25,037 

561 

615 

563 

648 

545 

514 

147 

170 

99 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

52,864 

1,516 

1.246 

1,566 

1,423 

1.110 

1,183 

343 

360 

560 

Neivtoun    . 

25.953 

537 

468 

619 

539 

4:iO 

477 

129 

144 

117 

Wrexham   .     . 

39,542 

845 

823 

966 

900 

809 

917 

217 

227 

221 

Holywell    .     . 
Anglesey    . 

40,787 

897 

791 

864 

800 

738 

815 

204 

222 

209 

38,105 

645 

589 

632 

597 

624 

575 

154 

173 

142 

Total  exclu] 

sive  of  the  J. 
Metropolis  j 

4,663,808 

109,321 

116,505 

124,664 

114,664 

115.834 

113,869 

29,049 

29,107 

27,454 

Grand  Total 

6,578,912 

162,867 

162,605 

171,694 

160,733 

161,948 

163,201 

40.992 

40,208 

38.925 

*  Wamlsworth  DisUiclis  included  iu  the  return  for  the  metropolis. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  registered  in  the  13  Weeks  ending  29th  June,  1844. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


L  Causes 

ECiFiED  Causes 

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En 
demic,  and  Contagious) 
Diseases 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

II.     Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other"! 

Diseases  of  uncertain  or  > 

variable  Seat j 

II.     Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spi-j 

nal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  \ 

Senses     ( 

V.     Diseases  of  the  Liint;s  and 

of    the   other   Organs    of 

Respiration 

V.     Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

Blood  Vessels j" 

'I.     Diseases   of    the  Stomach, ) 

Liver,  and  other  Organs  > 

ofDif^estion ( 

[I.    Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 
II.    Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the  1 

Uterus,  &c 3 

X.     Rheumatism,    Diseases   of") 

the  Bones,  Joints,  &c.    .  5 
X.     Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cel-  ) 

hilar  Tissue,  &c ] 

.1.    Old  Age 

[I.     Violence,     Privation,    and  ^ 

Intemperance 3 


Small  Pox  .  . 
Measles  .  .  . 
Scarlatina  .  . 
Hooping  Cough 
Croup  .... 
Thrush  .... 
Diarrhoea  .  .  . 
Dysentery  .  . 
Cholera .... 
Influenza  .    .   . 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever 
Typhus .  •  .    . 
Erysipelas    .   . 
Syphilis     .   .   . 
Hydrophobia    . 
Inflammation  . 
Hsemorihage    . 
Dropsy  .... 
Abscess     .    .  . 
Mortification     . 
Purpura     .   .   .   , 
Scrofula     .   .   .   , 
Cancer  .... 
Tumor  .   .    ,   ,   , 
Goui  ... 
Atrophy     .   .   . 
Debility     ... 
Malformations  . 
Suddeu  Deaths    , 


10,960 
10,912 

1,993 

1,300 

1,887 

3,340 
260 


68 
108 

77 

14 
795 
314 


11,471 
11,432 

2,451 


1,209 

2,006 

3,229 
378 

847 

94 
99 

82 

12 
673 
352 


144 

425 

355 

208 

325 

601 

4.38 

361 

99 

126 

49 

42 

.59 

83 

12 

18 

5 

9 

25 

28 

3 

3 

6 

4 

400 

455 

(Jo 

68 

8 

19 

1 

1 

81 

/ 

40 

42 

411 

333 

42 

20 

55 

46 

3 

3 

29 

43 

106 

V.l) 

19 

7 

13 

19 

71  ■ 

137 

239 

23<; 

1;^ 

S2 

173 

1^4 

III. 


V. 
VI. 


IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus    .... 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea 

Epilepsy ■ 

Insanity 

Delirium  Tremens  .    .   . 
Disease  of  Brain,  &c 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Hydrothurax 

Asthma 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 
Disease  of  Lungs,  &c  .  . 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.     . 

Teething 

Gastritis 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenteriea  .   .    . 

Worms 

Ascites 

Ulceration  (of  Intestines,  &c.) 

Hernia , 

Colic  or  Ileus 

Intussusception  .   .   .    .   , 

Stricture 

HBBmatemesis 

Disease  of  Stomach,  &c.  . 
Disease  of  Pancreas   .   .   , 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice , 

Disease  of  Liver,  &c.     .    . 
Disease  of  Spleen    .... 

Nophiitis 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Cystitis      

Stone 

Stricture 

Disease  of  Kidneys,  &c.    , 

CliiUlbirth 

Paramenia 

Ovarium  Dropsy 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c.  .    . 

Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Disease  of  Joints,  &c.     .    . 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c.  ,    .    . 

Old  Age 

Intemperance 

Privation 

Violent  Deaths 


Causes  not  specitieil   .   .    . 


164 

461 

209 

189 

670 

4 

2 

50 

12 

,106 

18 
130 

23 
813 

54 

198 

1,919 

178 

11 

9 

240 

205 

193 

,     17 

61 

3 

9 

15 

22 


6 

50 

13 

26 

99 

1 

5 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 

44 

78 

2 

3 

24 

1 

34 

43 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

795 

7 

3 

304 


153 

497 

294 

213 

614 

7 

2 

55 

18 

29 

124 

17 

23 

194 

19 

715 

67 

161 

1,838 

195 

29 

14 

335 

165 

tl69 
29 
125 

a 

17 

9 

23 

32 

7 

3 

10 

74 

I 

22 

39 

105 


5 
16 
59 
67 

3 

6 
23 

I 

V 

54 

*"  2 

7 
1 
2 

673 

13 

6 

333 
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Miscellaneous. 


[September, 


PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS, 

Average  Contract  Prices  of  the  Provisions  ami  Fuel  sui  plied  to  ike  Workhouses 


Districts  marked  out  by  tlie 

Refiistrar-General,  and 

Central  Unions  contained 

therein. 


Metropolis. 
East  London 
Holboru   .      . 


South  Eastern  Counties. 
Maidstone  .... 
Portsea  Island    .      .      . 


South  Mid/and  Counties. 
Northampton 
Cambridge    .... 

Eastern  Counties. 
Ipswich 


South  Western  Counties. 

Devizes 

Penzance       .... 
Bath 

Western  Counties. 
Stroud 

Wolverhampton  .      .      . 

North  Midhmd  Counties. 
Derby 

North  Western  Counties. 
Macclesfield  .... 

Bolton 

Prescot 

North  Ekistern  Counties. 
Sheffield 


Halifax    . 
Sculcoatcs 


Nu7-thern  Counties. 
Gateshead      . 
Kendal     .... 


If  ales. 


Pembroke 

St.  Asaph 


a.  d.  d.  'i.  d.  s.  d. 
2  9J  b\  3  21 2  e 
"     1      2|    2    3|2     0 


Average  Weekly 

Cost  per  Head 

of  In-door  Paupers. 


8^ 

&.0 


2     2i 
2    2 


H 


2    Oi 
2     Of 
0 


1   10 
1  111 


1     9 


1     9 

1     ^\ 
1   10^ 


1  lOf 

2  4 


1     9i 
1  10# 


1     5^ 

1     8 


1^ 


12i 


2     5| 

7'  ;2     9 


?i   2     9f 
1      2     9A 


2    5| 


2     5f 
2     5 
2     2i 


1  11^ 

2  5J 


1  lOf 


2    4 

1  lU 

2  11 


3    0 


2    01 
2  11 


2  n 

2     4 


If  jl     71 

31  'l  lU 


=  1 


2     2 
2     1 


1  10 


1  9 

2  0 
1     9 


I  IIJ 


2     0 


1     9 

1     8i 


•2    0 


2     4 
2     1 


2     0 
I  10^ 


2     0 


5J 
51 


5f 
3| 


5^ 


4| 
5 


■M 


5 
41 


41 


1.^ 

^  2 
a,  — 

li 

p. 

B. 

5 

"a 

CO 

rf. 

rf. 

4i 
4 

64 
6i 

4 

7 

3i 

&4 

3f 
4 

13 
9 

5 

10 

3 
3| 

7^ 
7* 

8 

4 

4*.6rf. 
I  erst. 

7i 

4* 

12 

3i 

4 

3f 

10 

4i 

•• 

4| 
4i 

8J 
14 

4 

10 

4 

9f 

4i 

7 

3f 

9 

4^  '1  0  bshl. 
3*   2  0  cwt. 


5| 


5* 


61    5  1 1  load 
4|    6  3  load 


61  ,2  10  cwt. 
5l   0  2|  St. 


5      2  6  cwt. 
^^    {2101bs.i 
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FUEL,  &.Z.— (Continued  from  p.  187.) 

of  the  following  Unions,  during  the  Quarter  ended  at  Lady-day,  1844. 


d. 
■2^ 


21 


2^ 

2 

2i 


2 
2 


1* 


3^ 


3i 
2| 


U 


2i 

2 

2i 


5     1 
5     3 


5     6 

5     2 


5     6 
5     6 


5     8 


5  lOi     5 


2i 
2 

14 

5 

2| 
1*     , 

24 

i 
3       i 

24 

li 

5    6 
5     3 

5     6 


5     6 

4     9 
4  10 


5     3 


5     0 
5     3 


5     6 
5     U 


6     6 
5  10 


d. 
44 


4| 

4^ 


4i 

5 


44 


44 
4i 
4i 


4i 
5 


41 


*.  d. 
16  0 
15     9 


5        20     9 
44      15  10^ 


s.  d. 
3  5 
3    3 


3     S 


22     6 
22     6 


19     6 


18  6 
14  6 
14     0 


15     6 

7     0 


9  2 
6  4 
9     4 


6     U 


9     6 
16     0 


4    0 
12  11 


14    5 

14    0 


3    9 


4  2 
3  10 
3     6 


4     0 


64 


4     2i 


4     5     7 


64 


4     1 

4     2 


4    8 
3     6 


Miscellaneous  Articles. 


21 


U 


\i 


Of 


Table  Beer,  5s.  barrel. 
Porter,  33s.  barrel. 


Beer,  7d.  gall.     Bacon,  id.  lb 
Fish,  12s.  lOe/.  cwt. 
Rice,  17«.  cwt. 

f  Groats,  19s.  cwt.  Rice  Flour, 
1 19s.  cwt.     Bacon,  A^.  lb. 
Treacle,  24^.  lb.     Rice,  2d.  lb. 


Rice,  16s.  cwt. 


Treacle,  2|t/.  lb. 
Bacon,  Ad.  pet  lb. 

(Treacle,  3s.  Zd.  stone.  Rice, 
2s.  2d.  stone.  Coffee,  Is.  9f/.  lb. 
Tobacco,  3s.6<Z.  lb.  Porter,  \\d. 
gall.     Salt,  Zd.  stone. 


Coffee,  Is.  bd.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  Is.  6rf.  lb.     Rice,  2«.  st. 


Rice,  2hd.  lb. 
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[September, 


Deaths  registered    in    the    Metropolis   from 
Small  I'ox,   Measles,  Scnrhilina,  Hooping 
Couf-h,  Tyjilius,   Diarrluea,  Pysenlery  and 
Cholera,  Influenza.  Consuniiition,  and  other 
diseases  of  tlie  Lungs  ;  thr  numbers  at  each 
age,*  and  tlie  total  deathst  (except  violent 
and  sudden)  in  each  of  the  13  weeks  ending; 
June  29,  1844. 
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REVENUE. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Quarters  and    Years   ended    bih   July,  1843   and  1844;    showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — {Continued from  p.  188.) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Quarters  ended  5th  July, 


1843 


1841 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Customs — 
Coasolidated  Duties 
Sugar  Duty  applicable  to' 
Consolidated  Fund     .j 
Ditto  Ditto  to  Supjilies  . 


Total  Customs 
Excise  . 
Stamps 
Taxes  . 
Property  Tax  . 
Post-0  liice 
Crown  Lands  . 
Miscellaneous 


3,304,473 
1,252,733 


£. 
3,802,521 

1,066,714 


4,557,206 

3,030,113 

1,659,010 

1,984,831 

861,709 

145,000 

32,500 

1,063,524 


4,869,235 

3,115,592 

1,705,033 

1,989,874 

752,485 

155,000 

30,000 

422,187 


312,029 

85,479 

46,023 

5,043 

lojooo 


9,224 

2*500 
641,337 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances 

Total  Income    . 

Amount  applied   to   Con- 
solidated  Fund,  exclu- 
sive of  Advances     , 
Ditto  applied  as  Advances 
Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Year. 


13,333,893 

67,180 

138,207 


13,039,406 

49,018 

274,557 


458,574 
36,350 


653,061 
18,162 


13,539,280 


13,362,981 


6,442,506 

191,501 
6,905,273 


8,994,078 

177,276 
4,191,627 


494,924 
Deduct  ) 
Increase  J 

Decrease 
on  the 
Quarter 


671,223 
494,924 


176,259 


Total 


13,539,280 


13,362,981 


Years  ended  5th  Julv, 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


1843 


1844 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Customs     . 
Excise  . 
Stamps       . 
Taxes  . 
Property  Tax 
Post-Office 
Crown  Lands 
Miscellaneous 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue  . 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances. 

Total  Income  . 

Amount    applied    to    the 

Consolidated  Fund,  ex 

elusive  of  Advances 

Ditto  applied  as  Advances 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways 

and  Means  of  the  Year. 

Total 


£. 

18,934,809 

11,545,529 

6,445,370 

4,191,129 

3,317.997 

598,000 

120,000 

1,647,541 


19,770,158 

11,965,602 

6,518,063 

4,197,516 

5,247,663 

632,000 

145,000 

493,140 


46,800,375 
302,254 
677,713 


48,969,142 

187,703 

1,063,833 


47,780,342 


50,220,678 


32,110,389 

506,506 
15,163,447 

47,780,342 


35,013,579 

848,777 
14,358,322 

50,220,678 


£. 

835,349 

420,073 

72,693 

6,387 

1,929,666 

34,000 

25,000 


1,154,401 


3,323,168 
386*120 


1,154,401 
114,551 


3,709,288 
1,268,952 


2,440,336 


1,268,952 
I  Deduct 
\  Decrease. 

i  Increase 
<  on  the 
I     Year. 
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CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  WaJes,  with  the 
Rate  of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  week  of  the  Second 
Quarter  of  1 844 ;  together  with  the  Arerage  Prices  for  the  v)hole  Quarter.— 
{Continued from  p.  190.) 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Dale  of 
Certificates 
of  preced- 

Duties  on  Wheat 
per  Quarter. 

Returns 

From 

received  at 

Assregate 

inj;  Prices, 

From 

British 

the  Corn 

Weekly 

A  verace 
of  S.x 
Weeks 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

We.-klv 

regulaling 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Office, 

Average. 

-Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average 

Average. 

Duties  for 

Coun- 

sions 

1844. 

regulating 
Duty. 

the  Week 
ensuing. 

tries. 

out  of 
Europe. 

Weeks  ended 

1844 

s.     d. 

S.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

J- 

d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

April  6    . 

55    5 

56     1 

32  10 

20     1 

33    9 

:w  11 

31 

8 

April   11 

16    0 

3    0 

13     . 

53     1 

55  11 

:«   1 

20     1 

32    4 

31     2 

32 

5 

18 

17    0 

4    0 

20     . 

55    4 

55  10 

32  10 

20    2 

32    3 

31    3 

31 

0 

25 

17    0 

4    0 

27     . 

55    6 

55    8 

32     7 

20     1 

31    2 

31    4 

30 

8 

May      2 

17    0 

4    0 

May  4     . 

55    3 

55    6 

31    8 

20    1 

30  11 

31    9 

31 

2 

9 

17    0 

4    0 

a    . 

55    1 

55    3 

31    5 

20    5 

31    4 

32    5 

32 

3 

16 

17    0 

4    0 

18     . 

55  10 

55    4 

31     1 

21    0 

31    2 

33    3 

31 

8 

23 

17    0 

4    0 

25     . 

55  10 

55    6 

30    7 

21    2 

31    7 

33  11 

31 

7 

30 

17    0 

4    0 

June  1     . 

55    6 

55    6 

30    9 

21    7 

34    0 

34  10 

33 

4 

June     6 
13 
20 

27 

17    0 
17    0 
17    0 
17    0 

4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

8     . 

55    6 

55    6 

31     4 

21  11 

33  11 

.35  11 

34 

1 

15     . 

55    9 

55    7 

31  10 

22    6 

32    4 

36  11 

34 

1 

22     . 

55    8 

55    8 

32    8 

22    8 

34    2 

37  10 

35 

2 

29     . 

55    9 

55    8 

34    0 

22    9 

35    0 

38    0 

36 

1 

July      4 

17    0 

4    0 

Average  of  7 
theQuarter  J 

55    6  j       . . 

32    0 

21     1 

32    7 

33    9 

32 

8 

•• 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  imported  in  each  of  the  Months 
ended  5th  May,  5th  June,  and  5th  July,  1844;  the  Quantities  upon  which 
Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months  ;  and 
the  Quantities  remaining  in  bond  at  the  close  of  them. — (Contitiued  from 
p.  190.) 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Mouth's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5th  May     .      . 
5th  June    .     . 
5th  July     .     . 

Q.S 
67.997 
246,353 

Qrs. 

64 

3 

Qrs. 
63.061 
a46.361 

Qrs. 
80,816 
63.319 

Qrs. 
64 

1 

Qrs. 

80,880 
63.320 

Qrs. 

238.167 
411.280 

Qrs. 

li- 
ng 

Qrs. 
238,284 
411,399 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty 

In  Boil 

I  at  the  Mouth's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5th  May     .     . 
5th  June     .     . 
5th  July     .     . 

C«t. 
42,.i34 
42.123 

Cwt. 

996 
1,091 

Cwt. 

43,530 

43,214 

Cwt. 
4,733 
658 

Cwt. 
4.349 
1,678 

Cwt. 
9,082 
2,336 

Cwt. 
153,624 
191 ,969 

Cwt. 

4,695 

4,106 

Cwt. 
158,319 
196,075 

1844.] 
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CURRENCY. 

Quarterly  Averas^e  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  I^Hh  April,  18/A  May,  and  \5th  June, 
1844  ;  and  in  the  corresponding  Quarters  of  the  preceding  Year. — {Con- 
tin  uedfro  mp.  191.) 


Quarters 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

ended 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Total. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

1844. 
20th  April      . 
18th  May  .     . 
15th  June. 

1843. 
22nd  April     . 
20th  May       . 
17th  .liine  .     . 

£. 

21.427,000 
21.393.000 
21,237,000 

20.239.000 
19,853,000 
19,521,000 

£. 
13,615.000 
13,345.000 
13,483,000 

11,634,000 
11.154,000 
10,495,000 

£. 
35,042,000 
34.738.000 
34,810.000 

31,873,000 
31,007.000 
30,016.000 

£. 
22,150,000 
21,786.000 
21,916,000 

23,587,000 
22,696,iJ00 
21,604,000 

£. 
16,015,000 
16,010,000 
15,900,000 

11,190,000 
11,291,000 
11.472,000 

£. 
38.165,000 
37,796,000 
37,816.000 

34,777,000 
33,987.000 
33,076,000 

Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notef  which  have  been  in 
Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several  Banks, 
or  Classes  of  Banks,  by  ivhich  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
the  Average  Amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the 
four  weeks  ended  the  -17 ih  April,  25th  May,  and  22nd  June,  1844,  re- 
spectively. —  ( Continued  from  p.  191.) 


Banks. 


Cnciilation  during  the  Four  Weeks  ended 


27th  April,        25th  Mav. 
1844.  1844." 


England— Bank  of  England  .    21,839,000 

Private  Banks.      .    :   5,295,239 

Joint-Stock  Banks.      3,752,867 

Scotland — Chartered  Private  &)     r,  j-ia  n.j'j 

Joint-Stock  Banks  j  I  "'        '    " 
Ireland— Bank  of  Ireland.      .    [3,625,925 
Private    and     Joint-)    q  r,.j    ..p 
Stock  Hank.   .      .|    -^^^^t^ 


Total 


,39,585,104 


Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England    15,844, 000 


&. 

21,504.000 

5.142,830 

3,680,413 

3,041,079 

3,663,500 

2,241,722 


39,273,544 


15,572,000 


22nd  June. 

1844. 


20,634,000 
4,743.057 
3,665,104 

3,117,988 

3,488,300 

2,080,277 


i7, 728, 726 


15,898,000 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — The  total  income  brought  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ended  .'Sth  July,  1844,  was  13,377,883^. ;  the  total 
charge  was  10,219,337/.,  leaving  a  surpUis  of  3,158,546/.  The  amount 
of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  quarter  ended  5th  April,  1844,  and  paid  off  out  of  the  growing 
produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ended  July  5th,  1844,  after  de- 
ducting 300,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was  3,667,317/. 
The  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  quarter  ended  July  5th, 
1844,  was  1,033,081/.;  and  the  probable  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  re- 
quired to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  quarter 
ended  July  5th,  1844,  was  4,700,398/. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in 
each  Month  of  the  Quarter  ended  June  30,  1844;  showing  the 
Counties  and  Branches  of  Industry  in  ivhich  they  have  occurred. 
{Continued from  p.  192.) 


COUNTIES. 


TRADES. 


Metropolis 


Bedford 
Berks  . 
Bucks  . 

Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberlan 
Derby  . 
Devon  . 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex    . 
"Gloucester 
Hants  . 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdo 
Kent    , 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln 
Middlesex     (exclusive 

of  the  Metropolis) 
Monmouth  , 
Norfolk  .  .  . 
Northampton  .  . 
Northumberland  . 
Nottingham  . 
Oxford        .      .      . 


Rutland  .  .  . 
Salop  .... 
Somerset      (includinj 

Bristol)    .      .      . 
Stafford      .      . 
Suffolk       .      .      . 
Surrey   (exclusive    o 

the  Metropolis)  . 
Sussex 
Warwick    . 
Westmoreland      . 
Wilts   .... 
Worcester . 
York  (East  Riding) 

, ,     (North  Riding) 

, ,     (West  Riding) 
Wales  .... 


15 


2 
11' 

*2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

f 

1 

5 
3 

3 

3 
2 


10 


Total 


8.5  101 


61 


Agriculture  and  connected 
Trades, 
Farmers        .      .      .      .      . 
Agricultural     Implement 

Makers  and  Wheelwrights 
Millers  and  Malsters    . 
Hop  Merchants 

Brewers 

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and) 

Woolstaplers       .      .      .      .  J 

Mining  and  connected  Trades 
Mining  Firms    .... 
Blasting  Works 

Manufactures. 
Woollen  Manufactures 
Cotton  , ,  ,      . 

Linen  , ,  .      . 

Silk  ,, 

Printers  and  Dyers 
Lace  Manufacturers     . 
Hosiery  ,,  .      . 

Hardware        , ,  .      . 

Earthenware   , ,  .      . 

Glass  ,,  .      . 

Paper  , ,  .      . 

Builders 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures 

Commerce. 

Bankers  and  Merchants     . 

Shipowners,  Warehousemen 
Brokers,  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  generally      .      . 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Corn  and  Hay  Dealers 
Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants     , 
Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs, 

and  Spices     . 
Makers    of,  and    Dealers    in, 

Clothing        .      . 
Makers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Fur- 
niture 
Coach  Builders 
Miscellaneous    . 

Total 


) 

■I 


HI 


10 


7 

10 

4 

4; 

2 

' 

1*7 

i7j 

85 

101 

61 
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QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 

OF    THE 

STxlTISTICAL  SOCIETY   OF  LONDON. 


DECEMBER,  1844. 


A  Statistical  View  of  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  Amount  of 
Mining  Industry  in  France ;  draivn  from  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  "  Direction  Generate  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  et  des  Mines  "  in 
continuation  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  Meeting 
in  Nexccastle  in  1838.  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

[Bead  before  the   Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
September  26th,  1844.] 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  most  strenuous  exertions  are  being  mnde 
for  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  this  country  in  all  their 
leading  branches,  and  while  those  exertions  are  being  attended  by  the 
measure  of  success  which  usually  accompanies  industry  directed  by  in- 
telligence, it  must  be  interesting  to  know  whether  other  nations  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits,  and  in  what  degree  success  may  have 
crowned  their  efforts  also. 

Our  mining  industry,  if  not  the  greatest,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  our  wealth.  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means 
whereby  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  and  to  maintain  the  station  which 
we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
has  naturally  led  to  this  consequence,  that  other  countries  have  striven 
to  rival  us  so  far  as  the  means  for  such  rivalry  have  been  within  their 
reach,  and  that  their  Governments  have  shown  a  desire  to  foster  and  en- 
courage pursuits  from  which  they  have  expected  to  draw  results  com- 
mensurate with  those  which  have  thus  excited  their  emulation. 

In  no  country  have  greater  efforts  to  this  end  been  made  than  in 
France.  Whether  the  means  whereby  success  has  been  sought  have 
been  the  most  judicious  that  could  have  been  adopted  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  country  is,  however,  very  questionable. 

The  latest  of  the  official  documents  that  has  been  hitherto  compiled 
having  reference  to  the  mining  operations  of  France,  relates  to  the  year 
1841,  being  five  years  in  advance  of  the  returns  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting  of  this  section  of  the  British  Association  in  Newcastle.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  obtained  at  the  end  of  that  interval 
of  time,  as  an  element  of  importance  towards  forming  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  future  progress  of  the  mining  industry  of  France.  With 
this  view,  the  facts  will  be  presented  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form 
given  to  the  inquiry  in  1838. 

The  system  of  Government  inspection  of  the  mines  in  France  was 
begun  in  1832,  during  which  year,  as  well  as  in  1836  and  1841,  the 
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value  of  the  principal  mineral  productions  raised  in  that  country  was  as 
follows  : — 


1832 

1836 

1841 

Coal,  lignite  and  anthracite 

Iron  and  Steel 

Silver  and  Lead 

Antimony 

Copper 

Manj^anese 

Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Iron 

Francs. 

16,079,670 

87,312,994 

856,673 

71,233 

247,680 

105,150 

1,077,595 

Francs. 

20,607.071 

124,384,616 

821.534 

305,032 

196,924 

152,671 

1,760,607 

Francs. 

33,159,044 

141,789,500 

774.033 

155,251 

278,676 

147,483 

2,052,043 

Total      .      .      . 
Or  in  sterling  money     . 

105,750,995 
£4,230,040 

154,228,455 
£6,169,138 

178,356,090 
£7,134,243 

The  actual  increase  of  value  realized  from  the  production  of  these 
mineral  substances  will  be  seen  to  have  been — 

Fraucs.  Francs. 

During  4  years.  1832  to  1836.      .      .   48,477,460,  or  12, 1 19,365  per  annum. 
During  5  years,  1837  to  1841.      .      .    24,127,635,  or     4,825,527  per  annum. 
During  9  years,  ls32  to  1841  .      .      .    72,605,095,  or    8,067,233  per  annum. 
The  per  centage  increase  in  1836  over  1832  was  45-84,  or  11  '46  per  annum. 
The  per  centage  increase  in  1811   over  1836  was  15'64,  or    3-12  per  annum. 
And  for  the  whole  9  years,     1841  over  1832  was  68'65,  or    7-63  per  annum. 

Coal. 

Tiie  number  of  coal  fields  (bassins  houillers)  which  were  open  in 
1836  was  46.  This  number  was  in  1841  increased  to  62  ;  of  which 
number  9  furnished  anthracite  only,  and  14  furnished  lignite  only  ;  the 
other  39  furnished  bituminous  coal,  5  among  them  yielding  anthracite 
also.  These  coal-fields  are  situated  in  41  of  the  86  departments  into 
which  France  is  divided.  They  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
productiveness  as  given  in  the  accounts  for  1841  : — 


Loire      . 
Nord       .      . 
Sadne  et  Loire 
Gard       .      . 
Aveyron       . 
Bouches  du  Rh 
Allier 

Haute  Loire 
Calvados      . 
Nit'vre    .      . 
Mayeune 
I  sere 

Tarn       .      . 
Herault        . 
Sartlie    . 
Marne  et  Loire 
Loire  Iiiferieuie 
Pas  de  Calais 
Haute  Saone 
Rhone    . 
Rhin(Bas)  . 


Tons. 

1,193,110 

893,325 

316,426 

274,234 

111,379 

64,777 

63,532 

51,564 

51,345 

42.880 

42,345 

37,207 

37,107 

32,633 

31.198 

20,807 

19,347 

19.182 

17,325 

14.831 

13,465 


Tons. 

Puy  de  Dome  ....  10.400 

Ardeche 10,043 

Vauchise 8,302 

Manche 6,977 

Vendee 4,294 

Aude 3,259 

Alpes  (Hautes).      .      .      .  3,167 

Sevres  (Deux)    .      .      .      .  2,699 

Oise 2,500 

Creuse 2,145 

Var 1,765 

Vosges 1,684 

Correze 1,623 

Alpes  (Basses) .      .      .      .  1,085 

Aisne 738 

Rhin  (Haut)      ....  535 

Cantal 475 

cote  d'Or 258 

Dordogne 133 

Ain 96 


Two  departments — Moselle  and  Lot — which  each  produced  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  in  1836,  had  ceased  to  do  so  in  1841.     The  quantity 
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raised  in  the  former  year  was  3016  tons  in  Moselle,  and  60  tons  in  Lot. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  departments,  13  in  number,  from 
which  coal  was  not  obtained  in  1836,  have  since  been  made  to  yield 
that  mineral — some  of  them  in  comparatively  considerable  quantity. 


Tons. 

Bouches  du  Rhone     .      .  64,777 

Isere 37,207 

Saithe 31,198 

Vaucluse 8,302 

Manche 6,977 

Hautes  Alpes  .      ,      .      .  3,167 

Deux  Sevres    .     .      .      .  2,699 

Oise 2,500 


Tons, 


Var 1,765 


Basses  Alpes 
Aisne.    . 
Cote  d'Or 
Ain  .      . 


Together 


1,085 

738 

258 

96 

160,769 


This  quantity  may  not  appear  very  considerable  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  magnitude  of  mining  operations  in  this  country ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  beginning  thus  made  will  not  be  undervalued,  if 
we  consider  that  of  the  30  coal  producing  departments,  in  1836,  the 
aggregate  quantity  yielded  by  22,  or  ll-15ths  of  the  whole  number,  was 
less  in  that  year  than  the  quantity  thus  newly  produced  in  the  above  13 
departments  in  1841,  and  that  the  20  of  those  22  departments  in  which 
coal  mines  were  worked  in  that  year  then  produced  very  nearly  double 
the  quantity  they  had  yielded  in  1836. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite,  raised  in  1841 
amounted  to  3,410,200  tons.  In  1814,  the  produce  of  all  the  coal  mines 
in  France  was  only  665,610  tons.  This  quantity  was  about  doubled  in 
1826,  the  produce  in  that  year  having  been  1,301,045  tons.  In  the 
following  ten  years  this  increased  quantity  was  nearly  doubled,  the 
quantity  raised  in  1836  having  been  2,544,835  tons.  The  increase 
daring  the  last  five  years  to  which  the  statements  reach  has  therefore 
been  34  per  cent.  ;  but  if  computed  upon  the  produce  of  1814,  the 
difference  between  1836  and  1841  amounts  to  130  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease during  the  whole  period  of  27  years  has  been  412  per  cent.  The 
quantities  raised  in  each  of  the  years  above  named,  and  the  increase  ob- 
tained between  each  period,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1814 
18J6 
1836 
1841 


Quantity  Raised. 


Tons- 

665,610 
1,301,045 
2,544,835 
3,410,200 


Increase  since 
1814. 


Increase  since 
1826. 


635,4.35 

1,879,225 
2,744,590 


1,243,790 
2,109,155 


Increase  since 
1830. 


865,365 


The  number  of  coal  mines  in  work  during  1841  was  256,  showing  an 
average  production  of  13,321  tons  per  mine.  The  average  production 
in  1836  was  only  9863  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  various  kinds  of  coal  in 
France  in  1841  was  29,320,  of  whom  22,595  worked  in  the  mines. 
The  average  quantity  raised  to  each  person  employed  was  116  tons, 
being  the  same  quantity  as  in  1836,  when  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed was  21,913. 

The  value  assigned  in  the  official  documents  to  the  produce  makes 
the   cost  of  each  ton  amount  in    1836  to    11^.   3id.,   and  in  1841  to 
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T^rTo.  l^\^^r  it.  are  no  ,nea„s  afforded  for 

?"?a^;^ctr^Ln:!e^:/^rT= 

*ee„  reduced  ,„L  ,reat  an  extent  as  30  ,,er  cent    .  .thou,  prevent.ng 
the  continued  extension  of  this  branch  of  employment. 

We  hav    no  means  whereby  to  ascertain  correctly  the  q-^^jty  o     o 
rai  ed  in  this  country,  but  there  are  g^od.grounds  tor  behevmg  thaUt  i 
It  least  ten  times  the  quantltv  that  was  raised  m  France  in  1841.    ironi 
Mamentary  documents  .e  know  that  the  q-n^^- V^^^P^^^^ [;;^f  ^ 
frmn   one   Dort  to  another  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  m  1841,  was 

';:^«,899rs ..  t,.e  '^^^^is^:[^t:^:^,^:z. 
srrc:\VaX\T,::S^^^^^^^^^ 

in-  and  for-in -  iron  and  other  metals,  for  gla^s-muklng,  m  the  potteries, 
mmr  cotton  woollen,  flax,  and  silk  factories-coal  is  used  which  is  pro- 
duced on  the  s7ot,  and  is  'therefore  not  included  in  anv  account  oship- 
Znts  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  our  iron-works  alone  the  con- 
ments      It  ^^s   oeen   e  tons  yearly  ;    and  it  will  not  be  thought 

sumption  amounts  to   b,bT /,uuu  ions  jcdn^  ,  „ii  +1,^  r,thpr  o-reat 

unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  like  quaut.ly  is  used  >"  ^^    *'  °™^  =™ 

,'trhan::,d^N:nhu„,be'r,and:.ho  ..re  sent  through  tek.^^^^^ 

for  the  purpose  of  makin-  the  inquiry  m  tlie  year  181b,  that  the  q«anti  y 
of  coal  U  tr'buted  by  canals  and  other  modes  of  inland  communication 
rom  tl    c  a^-fie  ds  oY  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leices- 
tershire Warwickshire,  and  Staflbrdshire,  to  the  east,  west,  and  south  of 
tie  khi^dom,  amounted  to  10,808,046  tons  ;   and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a    this    une  the  quantity  thus  distributed  must  be  much  greater. 
Th  se   man  tes  amount  to 'more  than   34,000,000    ot   tons;  and  as 
thritu^ber  of  persons  of  all  ages   and  ^^oth  sexes  e..plo,^^^ 
mines  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  was  found  to  be  118,233,  i    lol'oY^^^^ 
Se  averacre  quantity  raised  by  each  person  is  253  tons  or  about  120  per 
cent   morf  than   the  average  quantity   raised  by  each  persou  from  the 

"^^u^:  of  c;:r in  France  is  not  limited  to  the  supply  obtained  W 
the  minesof  that  country.  Considerable  ^^  ^^T^^^^l 
quantities  are  yearly  imported  tr..m  Belguun,  rom  ^l^e  Rhcnisl  pro 
vinces  of  Prussia  and  Bayarm,  and  trom  England.  ^  ^^^  qf  "^'^>  '^ 
iinported  in  1814  was  165,345  tons  ;  in  1826  it  had  reached  505  180 
ton  n  183G  it  had  turther  advanced  to  999,452  tons;  and  m  1841 
the  quantity  in.ported  was  1,619,160  tons.  Of  this  last  mentioned 
quantity  ihe  importations  \yere  : —  ,j.^_^^ 

99-7  226 

From  Bel!;i"n< ,*      "     .'  iur'-,ii9 

From  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  'y^'^"^ 

From  EntrL.nd,  Males,  and  Scotland        .      .      •      •  "^-'.^l; 

I?  rom  other  places 

1.619,160 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  some  small  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  from 
France ;  but  tliose  shipments  have  never  reached  50,000  tons  in  one 
year.  The  quantities  of  this  description  of  fuel,  so  important  for  all 
manufacturing  processes,  and  so  indispensable  for  some,  that  remained 
for  use  in  the  kingdom  in  the  years  already  cited  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

In  1814 800,000 

In  1826    1,800,000 

In  1S3G 3,517,000 

In  1841    4,980,000 

The  import  duties  on  coal  were  diminished  in  1 834  from  one  uniform 
rate  of  15  francs  per  ton  to  3  francs,  6  francs,  and  10  francs  per  ton,  de- 
pending upon  the  district  into  which  it  is  brought  by  sea ;  while  the  duty 
on  importations  by  land  was  reduced  from  3  francs  to  1  franc  and  1  franc 
50  cents,  such  reduction  being  from  33  to  80  per  cent,  upon  the  former 
rates.  The  quantities  imported  have,  since  this  reduction,  increased  to 
the  extent  of  130  per  cent. ;  but,  concurrently  with  this  increase,  the 
internal  production  has  been  augmented  to  the  extent  of  65  per  cent. 

Iron. 

The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  mining  in- 
dustry since  1836  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  increase  that  has  at- 
tended the  production  of  mineral  fuel ;  for  which  result  we  may  in  great 
part  account  l)y  the  fact,  that  the  iron  trade  in  France  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  any  diminution  of  fiscal  protection,  but  continues  to  be  hedged 
round  by  high  and,  as  regards  many  qualities  of  the  metal,  prohibitory 
duties. 

There  were  in  1836  twelve  districts  in  which  the  making  of  iron  was 
prosecuted  in  France.  Including  both  smelting  works  and  works  for 
making  bar-iron,  there  were  in  those  twelve  districts  894  distinct  esta- 
blishments. In  1841  the  number  of  distinct  establishments  was  in- 
creased to  1023.  There  were  smelting  works  in  59  different  depart- 
ments, and  in  20  other  departments  the  making  of  pig  and  bar-iron  I'rom 
ore  elsewhere  produced  was  carried  on  ;  so  that  there  were  only  7 
departments  throughout  France  in  -which  one  of  those  two  branches 
of  the  iron  manufacture  was  not  prosecuted.  These  7  departments 
were  : — 

5.  Haute  Loire. 

6.  Lozere. 

7.  Vendee. 


1.  Basses  Alpes. 

2.  Hautes  Alpes. 

3.  Creuse. 

4.  Gers. 


In  some  departments  the  quantity  of  iron  made  was  inconsiderable. 
In  Cantal  the  value  of  the  metal  produced  was  only  1280  francs,  or 
51^.  4.?. ;  and  in  each  of  13  other  departments  the  value  in  the  year  did 
not  reach  5000/.  One  half  in  value  of  all  the  iron  made  in  France  in 
1841  was  produced  in  the  following  9  departments,  which  are  here 
placed  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness,  viz. : — 

6.  Ardennes. 

7.  Cher. 

8.  Haute  Saoue. 


1.  Haute  Marne. 

2.  Moselle. 

3.  Cote  d'Or. 

4.  Loire. 

5.  Nievre. 


9.  Meuse. 
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Including  with  those  9  departments   the   like  number   which   follow, 
placed  also  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness,  viz. : — 


1.  Seine, 

2.  Doubs, 

3.  Ganl, 

4.  Siione  et  Loire, 

5.  Arjege, 


6.  Vosges, 

7.  Nord, 

8.  Dordogne, 

9.  Indie, 


it  appears  that  5-7ths  in  value  of  all  the  iron  made  in  France  is  pro- 
duced in  18  departments,  and  that  the  remaining  2-7ths  are  distributed 
among  61  departments.  The  greatest  value  was  m  1841  produced  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  amounted  to  1 1,983,744  francs,  or 
479,349/.,  v.hich  sum  was  divided  among  S6  establishments  placed  in  41 
different  localities  ;  some  of  which  establishments  are  said  to  have  been 
in  operation  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

The  value  of  iron  and  steel  made  in  the  various  departments  of  France, 
which  amounted,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Government  inspectors, 
to  4,975,424/.  in  1836,  is  stated  by  those  officers  to  have  amounted  in 
1841  to  5,671,582/.,  showing  an  increase  in  5  years  of  barely  14  per 
cent.  The  value  assigned  to  a  given  weight  of  the  produce  has  during 
the  same  time  been  reduced  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  cent. 

The  12  districts  in  which  iron  is  produced  are  thus  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  official  documents: — 

Depurtments. 

1   ,    ^  e  .^_     1^     .  (Haute  Saoiie — Cote  d'Or — Doubs — Jura — Vosges 

1st.  Group  of  the  tast        •     •{         tt     .  du-       ti     ^    tvt  at      .u 

^  I     — Haut  Rhin — Haute  Marue — Meurthe. 

{Eure — Orue —  Mayenne  —  Morbihau  —  Sarthe — 
Loire  Inftrieiire — Cotes  du  Nord  —  Eure  et 
Loire — Ille  et  vilaiiie — Manche — Loire  et  Cher 
— Marne  et  Loire — Fiuisterre. 

o  J    /-  Til-    T   J  (Indre — Vienne — Indreet  Loire — Haute  Vienne — 

3rd.  Group  ot  the  Indre      •      •■(      rw        l^-      - 
'^  I     Deux  Sevres. 

{Dordogne  —  Haute  Vienne  —  Charente  —  Lot  et 
Garoiine — Tarn  et  Garonne — Correze — Lot — 
Puy  de  Dome. 

oih.  Group  of  the  South-east    .   Isere — .Vaucluse — Drome. 

6th.  Group  of  the  North-east  .| Ardennes-Moselle -Meuse-Nord-Bas  Rhin 

7th.  Group  of  Champagne      .   {  ^ yo^ne-Ma'^-Aube^"^'""^^'"''"^"'^^'" 

8th.  Group  of  the  Centre    .      .  Nievre — Saone  et  Loire — Cher — AUier — Loiret. 

Oi-u    r-,„         f  iu    c     ii  L.     (Landes  —  Gironde  —  Basses  Pyrenies  —  Lot   et 

Uth.  Group  of  the  South-west  .<      /-,  •' 

'  I     Garonne. 

lOth.  Group  of  the  Coal  Fieldsf  Xord— Pas   de    Calais — Oise — Seine — Seine    et 


of  the  North \     Oise. 

1th.  Group  of  the  Coal   Fieldsf  Loire  — 
of  the  South 1      Rhone. 


10*1,    n,^„„    fiU^-D     '  J  fAriege  —  Pyrenees    Orientales — Ai; 

Izth.  Group  ot  the  Pyrenees  and        „''  •'   r,,  t,  -n     '    ■ 

<-,„•„*  •'  <      Garonne — lam  —  basses  Pyrene 


Aude  —  Haute 


1 1th.  Group  of  the  Coal  Fieldsf  Loire  —  Aveyron  —  Ardeche  —  Gard — Isere  — 

\.riege  —  Pyrenees    Oriental 

c^^,^\^^  \      Garonne  —  Tarn  —  Basses  Pyrenees  —  Hauies 

i^orsica  •.••.•«1t-./^         /-,  ^ 

\     Pyrenees — Corse. 

The  grouping  in  the  foregoing  arrangement  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  adopted  in  the  returns  of  1836.  The  actual  and  relative  importance 
of  each  group  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 
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Qiiantitv  of  Fuel  used. 

Quantity  of  Produ 

cts. 

Number 
of  IroQ 
Works. 

Group. 

Wood 
Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Coals. 

Wood. 

Cast  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

steel. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Steres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

159 

107,651 

59 

621 

28,742 

53,207      27,523 

554 

2 

59 

57,063 

120 

10,559 

3,276 

28,686 

13,011 

.  , 

3 

28 

25,840 

1,825 

263 

10,671 

5,306 

195 

4 

123 

41,411 

, , 

4,4b7 

652 

18,053 

10,131 

81 

5 

36 

6,574 

7 

^  , 

1,819 

343 

1,592 

6 

117 

88,847 

9,706 

23,021 

141,573 

57,697 

38,315 

348 

7 

167 

126,319 

. , 

47,949 

88,767 

50,043 

, , 

8 

119 

86,650 

18,232 

45,250 

500 

47,344 

35,975 

957 

9 

25 

19,792 

240 

1,916 

10,231 

3,637 

,  ^ 

10 

24 

10 

31,014 

44,883 

,  ^ 

14,817 

20,084 

93 

n 

22 

458 

114,968 

169,893 

45,850 

49,360 

936 

12 

144 

33,803 

•• 

2,101 

•• 

10,019 

2,130 

1,023 

594,418 

175,924 

349,276 

176,659 

377,142 

263,747 

6,886 

The  following  figures  present  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  the  value  created  in 
each  of  those  divisions  in  1836  and  in  1841  :  — 


1.  Extraction   and  preparation  of  the! 
Ore j 

2.  Production  of  Pig  Iron  {fonte) 

3.  Production      of     Malleable      Ironl 
{gros-fer)         J 

4.  Drawing,  Rolling,  &c 

5.  Moultiug,  Casting,  &c.  Steel 

Total     .... 


1836 


1841 


Number 

of 

Workmen. 


17,557 
6,776 

8,678 

8,615 
2,149 


Value  Number 

Created.      L.     o' 

[Workmen. 


£. 

500,632 

1,969,132 

1,506,247 

812.486 
186,927 


43,775  4,975,424 


15,783 

4,835 

11,148 

13,165 
2,899 


47,830 


Value 
Created. 


£. 

556,211 

1,925,673 

1,749,810 

1,203,946 
2.30,942 


5,671,582 


The  value  assigned  to  each  form  or  product  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
French  official  accounts,  is,  when  converted  into  English  weight  and 
monev :  — 


Per  Ton. 
Pig  Iron  .  .  .  .  £6  11  1 
Castings— 1st  melting  10  14  9 
Castings — 2d  melting  16  6  5 
Bar  Iron       .      •      .      15   13     1 


Bolt  and  Rod  Iron 
Iron  Plates. 
Iron  Wire    . 
Cast  Steel    .      . 


Per  Ton. 
£22    18    10 
24  19     5 
30     1     9 
55     3     6 


These  prices,  so  exorbitantly  high  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
production  in  England,  must  result  in  great  part  from  the  less  efficient 
application  of  labour  in  France,  and  partly  also  from  the  higher  cost  of 
fuel  in  that  country.  Measuring  the  production  of  the  two  countries  by 
the  quantity  of  ore  converted  into  pig  iron,  it  appears  that  in  Great 
Britain  we  make  4  tons  for  each  ton  made  in  France,  while  the  number 
of  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  is  positively  greater  in  France  than 
in  England,  viz. : — 

In  France      .     .     .     47,830        j        In  Great  Biitain      .     42,418 
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Giving  as  the  average  quantity  of  metal  resulting  from  the  labour  of 
each  person  employed  rather  less  than  8  tons  in  France,  and  more  than 
35  tons  in  this  country.  But,  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  greater 
efficiency  of  this  branch  of  labour  with  us,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
greater  number  of  persons  employed  in  France  for  the  production  and 
transport  of  the  fuel  used  at  the  iron-works,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  120  per  cent,  greater  than  with  us.  If  the  cost  of  fuel  at  the  iron-works 
of  Great  Britain  were  as  gieatas  at  the  iron-works  of  France,  it  would  on  a 
moderate  computation  add  50.?.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  iron  produced 
in  this  country. 

The  value  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  France 
in  1836  and  1841  was  :— 


Wood  Charcoal 
Wood   . 
Coke     .      .      . 
Coal     .      .      . 
Peat     .      .      . 


1836 


1S41 


£. 

1,6-13, 826 

13,040 

96,972 

285,235 

694 


Total 


2,039,76/ 


£. 

1,706,712 

41,027 

177,237 

254,387 

301 


2,179,664 


Being  41  percent,  on  the  value  of  metal  made  in   1836,  and  38^  per 
cent,  in  1841. 

The  above  amounts  were  divided  among  the  different  processes  in  the 
following  proportions  : — 


1S36 


1.  Roasting  the  Ore 

2.  Smelting 

3.  Refining — Puddling  Furnaces,  &c. 

4.  Casting,  Drawing,  Ho.ling,  &c.    . 

5.  AJoulting,  Casting,  &c.  Steel    . 


0-087 

55-500 

35 • 175 

5-959 

2-279 


100- 


1841 


0-104 

58-717 

32-721 

6-073 

2-385 


100- 


The  average  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  used  in  each  of  the 
above  two  years,  were  : — 


Wood  Charcoal,  jier  ton 
Coal,  per  ton     .      .      . 
Coke,  per  ton    . 
Wood,  per  stere      .      . 


1836 

1811 

«.  d. 

54  10 
18  5 
20  3 

•_'  10 

s.     d. 
57  5 
14  7 
20  2 
4  7 

The  continually  increasing  cost  of  wood  in  France,  should  tend,  in 
conjunction  with  the  continually  decreasing  cost  of  coal,  to  alter  the 
exis'ing  system  of  manufacture;  but  under  any  circumstances,  the  iron- 
masters in  that  country  must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  countries  where  ironstone  is  found  on  the  same  spot  with  the  fuel  and 
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the  flux  needful  for  its  reduction.  We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  places  of  production  in  France  was  in  1836,  per  ton,  11^.  3^d., 
and  in  1841,  per  ton,  Is.  9jc/.,  and  it  tlierefore  appears  that  the  expense 
of  carriage  from  the  collieries  to  the  irun-works  amounted  on  the  average 
to  7s.  Ijrf.  per  ton  in  1836  and  to  6s.  9\d.  in  1841,  or  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  fuel  used  by  English  iron-masters. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  France  in  each  year  from  1837  to  1841 
appears  from  the  official  documents  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Pi;;  I  run. 

Malleable  Iron. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1837 

331,679 

224,613 

1838 

347,776 

224,195 

1839 

3.i  0,172 

231,761 

1840 

347,773 

237,379 

1841 

377,142 

263,747 

How  inadequate  must  be  the  native  production  of  this  all  important 
metal,  as  here  shown,  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  extensive  and  populous 
country  like  France !  If  the  rules  of  common  sense  were  allowed  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  in  matters  of  this  nature,  we  should 
assuredly  see  that  every  possible  inducement  were  held  out  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  by  importations  from  foreign  countries.  The  French  govern- 
ment has,  on  tiie  contrary,  chosen  to  thruw  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  importations,  and  ufider  the  pretext  of  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction at  home,  has  loaded  iron  of  foreign  make  with  all  but  prohibitory 
duties.  Pig  iron  is  subject  to  a  rate  equal  to  M.  2s.  Qd.  per  ton. 
Plates,  bars,  and  rods  have  to  pay  duties  according  to  their  dimensions, 
varying  from  8/.  7s.  4c/.  to  16/.  14*.  9c/.  per  ton ;  and  such  articles  as  are 
not  actually  prohibited,  and  to  which  a  higher  process  of  manufacture 
has  been  applied,  for  example  wire,  are  charged  with  'a  duty  equal  to 
26/.  15s.  8c/.  per  ton.  At  these  rates  the  importations  of  iron  into  France 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  small  in  quantity,  not  in  any  one  year  reach- 
ing 50,000  tons.  The  payment  of  high  duties  upon  even  this  small 
quantity  is,  however,  a  proof  of  the  excessive  prices  which  the  consumers 
are  forced  to  pay  for  all  tt>at  they  use — prices  from  100  to  250  per  cent, 
greater  than  are  paid  in  England  ;  and  the  slow  progre.=s  made  by  the 
iron-masters  of  France  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  country  should 
convince  the  government  that  the  method  they  have  adopted  for  stimu- 
lating production  by  means  of  high  protective  duties,  is  but  ill  adapted 
to  that  end.  It  would  most  probably  be  found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  iron- 
mas  ers  in  that  country  are  in  fact  but  little  interested  in  the  cpiestion. 
By  the  price  which  they  obtain  for  their  iron  they  are  governed  in  the 
price  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  wood  fuel  which  they  use ;  or 
it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  proprietors  of  woods  in  the  iron 
districts  exact  from  the  iron-masters  the  highest  price  which  the  market 
value  of  their  iron  will  enable  them  to  give,  and  thus  the  protectino- 
duty  on  iron  is  a  benefit  only  to  a  proportion  of  the  proprietors  of  woods, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  small  quantity  of  iron  imported  from  other  countries  into  France 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  first  stage  of  rnanufacture.     There  are  no  means 
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afforded  in  the  official  accounts  of  that  country  for  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portionate quantities  of  various  descriptions  of  the  metal  imported  ;  but 
as  the  duty  levied  in  1841  and  1842  upon  all  kinds  of  iron  averaged 
3/.  1  Is.  9d.  per  ton,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  the  whole  importations 
must  have  consisted  of  pig-iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  small  importa- 
tions of  other  kinds  which  are  made  are  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
produce  of  this  country,  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  our  market ;  and 
•we  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  shipments  to  France  are  of  pig-iron. 
In  1842,  out  of  23,428  tons  of  all  kinds  of  iron  shipped  by  us  to  that 
country,  16,464 tons  were  pig-iron;  and  in  1843  the  proportion  was  still 
greater,  having  been  22,103  out  of  29,626  tons, — in  both  cases  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipments. 

A  considerable  I'elaxation  of  the  French  tariff,  whereby  the  purchase 
of  iron  from  other  countries  would  be  encouraged,  would  doubtless  prove 
of  benefit  to  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  its  production;  while  the 
benefit  which  France  must  derive  in  various  ways  from  having  so 
important  a  material  in  greater  abundance,  would,  by  advancing  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country,  make  France  a  more  desirable  customer; 
but  in  the  meantime,  the  course  which  the  French  government  pursues 
on  this  and  other  points  of  commercial  policy,  is  by  no  means  an  vm- 
mixed  evil  to  us,  through  the  obstacles  which  are  thereby  raised  by  itself 
against  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  in  their  competition  with  us 
in  third  markets. 


The  production  of  metals,  other  than  iron,  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  national  importance  in  France,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
interest  us  except  as  it  points  out  that  country  as  qualified  to  be  a  good 
customer  for  a  portion  of  our  superabundance.  The  following  figures 
will  show  that,  small  as  was  the  production  of  those  metals  in  1836,  it 
is  now  even  less. 


1836 

1841 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quautity. 

Value. 

£. 

£. 

Lead     .      .      . 

Tons. 

713 

16,209 

638 

12,559 

Silver    . 

.     Ozs. 

81,152 

16,6J0 

73,680      18,340 

Antimony   . 

Tons. 

411 

12,121 

112 

6,198 

Copper  . 

5  J 

102 

7,877 

100 

11,147 

Manganese 

!  •• 

1,667 

6,106 

1,978 

5,899 

These  quantities  are  of  course  quite  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  importations  for  consumption  (commerce  special)  into 
France  in  1841  and  1842  were  as  follows: — 
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The  greater  part  of  the  lead  was  obtained  from  Spain,  but  England 
supplied  of  that  metal  2,519  tons  in  1841  and  5,027  tons  in  1842.  The 
copper  was  principally  imported  from  England,  viz.,  6,830  tons  in  1841 
and  8,300  tons  in  1842,  a  great  part  being  the  produce  of  foreign  ore 
smelted  in  England. 

The  declared  value  of  British  metals  and  of  coals  exported  to  France 
in  1842  was  as  follows  : — 

Iron  and  Steel £105,172 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery     .      .      .  90,035 

Copper   682,833 

Lead 91,687 

Tin 79,223 

1,048,950 
Coals 173,278 

1,222,228 


The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  exported  in  that  year  and  in  1843  to 
France  were  : — 


Bars 

Bolt  and  Rod  .      .      . 

P'gs 

Cast 

Wire 

Anchors,  &c.  . 
Hoops        .... 

Nails 

Other  kinds     . 

Old  for  re-manufacture 

Steel     


Tons. 

4,566 

174 

16,464 

52 

39 

289 

506 

1 

834 

172 

327 


23,428 


184=2 


cwts. 

1 

17 


16 


14 

1 

13 


qrs. 
3 


16 


1813 


Tons. 

4,237 

295 

22,103 

324 

39 

444 

443 

3 

1,153 

341 

241 


29,626 


cwts. 
9 


17 
11 
11 

7 


qrs. 

2 
2 


lbs. 

3 


14 
22 
23 
16 
16 
3 


25 


10 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  statement  was  drawn  up,  the  ^^  JResume 
des  Travaux  Statistiqiies  de  V Administration  des  Mines  en  1843," 
detailing  the  mining  operations  carried  on  in  France  in  1842,  has  been 
received.  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  production  of  coal, 
lignite  and  anthracite,  amounted  in  that  year  to  3,592,084  tons,  being  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  181,884  tons,  or  5^  per  cent.  The 
excess  of  the  quantity  imported  over  that  exported,  which  in  1841  was 
1,569,692  tons,  amounted  in  1842  to  1,611,331  tons,  leaving  from  this 
source  an  increase  for  internal  use  of  41,639  tons,  and  showing  the 
total  increase  of  consumption  to  have  been  4^  per  cent,  over  the  year  1841. 
The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1842  exceeded  that  of  1841  by  22,314 
tons,  or  not  quite  6  per  cent.  Of  bar  iron  the  increase  was  21,076  tons, 
or  8  per  cent.,  and  the  value  was  also  increased  by  256,731/. 
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Report  on  the  Experience  of  the  St.  Marylehone  Infirviary,  since 
1827.  loith  respect  to  Admissions,  Duration  of  Treatment,  Mor- 
tality, and  other  Statistical  Results,  according  to  Age  and  Sex. 
By  John  Clendinning,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  Physiciau  to  the 
Infirmary. 

l^Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
October  \st,    1844.] 

In  1838  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  for  "  collecting  the  statistics  of  life,"  as  shown  more  especially 
in  the  leading  medical  charities  of  the  country,  and  circulars  were  issued 
to  46  London  institutions,  and  to  about  80  similar  charities  in  the  pro- 
vinces; amongst  the  former  was  the  parochial  infirmary  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone.  In  consequence  of  this  application  conveyed  to  the  guardians 
and  directors  of  the  poor  for  St.  Marylebone,  by  the  author  of  this  paper, 
permission  was  given  him  by  the  guardians  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
infirmary,  and  report  the  results  of  his  inquiry  to  the  Committee. 
Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  writer,  prevented  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  of  the  experience  of  the  infirmary,  in  due  time  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee.  Since  then  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  complete 
those  analyses  for  which  suitable  materials  were  then  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  has,  further,  since  been  able  to  make  use  of  returns  made 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissiuners,  and  to  the  guardians,  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  at  various  times,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  statistics  of  life.  Some  time  since,  the  author  commu- 
nicated to  some  leading  members  of  the  statistical  section  of  "  The  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  these  materials  ;  and  undertook,  with  their  sanction,  to  draw 
\ip  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Association,  if 
his  other  engagements  should  admit  of  his  completing  it  in  time,  and  if 
not  at  the  next  meeting,  then  at  the  meeting  of  the  following  year.  He 
has  subsequently  had  communication  again  with  the  members  of  the 
statistical  section  above  alluded  to,  and  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  has  the  honour  now,  with  the  sanction  of  those  gentlemen,  to 
present  his  report  in  as  complete  a  condition  as  the  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal have  admitted  of. 

Preliminary  General  Observations  respecting  the  Infirmary. 

The  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  or  "  Sick  House,"  forms  a  portion  of 
the  parochial  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  St.  Marylebone. 
It  adjoins,  but  is  distinct  from,  the  "Workhouse,"  having  for  the  most 
1  art  officers  and  servants  of  its  own.  Its  professional  staff  consists  of 
3  honorary  Physicians — an  honorary  Physician  Accoucheur — 2  honorary 
Surgeons — a  House  Surgeon — 3  assistant  House  Surgeons — and  2 
Dispensers — in  all  12  persons.  The  admissions  to  its  wards  come 
partly  from  out  of  doors,  and  partly  from  the  adjoining  woikhouse. 
It  receives  indifferently  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  diseases,  except 
small-pox.  The  right  of  admission  is  legally  limited  to  persons 
locally  resident  for  a  minimum  time ;  but  in  practice  the  legal  limit  as 
to  residence,  is  often,  as  I  understand,  over-stepped  in  favour  of  urgent 
sickness,  and  extreme  destitution  ;  and  such  transgressions  of  law,  are 
happily  now  not  only  justifiahle  but  inevitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
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recent  advances  in  the  mind  of  the  more  intelligent  classes,  towards 
a  healthy  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  with  regard  to  the  poor. 

As  admission  into  this  "  Sick  House"  or  Infirmary  is,  morally  at  least, 
aright  of  the  locally  resident  sick  poor  of  a  very  large  and  populous  parish  ; 
the  number  of  its  inmates  is  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  season, 
ueather,  epidemic  constitution,  commercial  activity,  and  other  sources 
of  fluctuation;  so  that  most  years  the  sick  population  has  varied  from 
150  or  160  in  the  fine  season  (about  June  usually)  to  300  or  320,  330, 
and  upwards ;  the  extreme  in  this  direction  happening  usually  in 
January.  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
chronic  or  slight  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  forenoon,  whether  coming 
from  the  workhouse  or  their  own  homes,  at  the  Infirmary,  by  the  resi- 
dent medical  officers. 

In  common  with  other  metropolitan  asylums  of  sickness,  general  as 
well  as  parochial,  the  registers  of  the  Infirmary  were  formerly  kept  in 
an  old-fashioned  and  very  imperfect  manner,  and  were  ill  adapted  to 
forward  many  of  the  objects  of  the  medical  statist.  Since  1840, 
however,  a  better  system  has  been  in  operation.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer,  a  form  of  registration  has  been  adopted,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  London  Statistical  S'lciety,  and  coinciding 
in  most  points  with  that  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Hospital 
Statistics:  so  that  hereafter  the  records  of  the  Infirmary  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  very  valuable  materials  for  numerical  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  disease,  more  especially  regarding  the  disorders  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  of  extreme  age,  which  are  all  compara- 
tively little  known  in  the  wards  of  the  general  hospitals;  also  regarding 
the  duration  of  several  classes  of  incurable  disease,  organic  or  functional 
only,  which  are  commonly  either  not  admitted,  or  discharged  after  a 
short  stay,  and  respecting  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  life  assurance  to  its  legitimate 
limits,  that  accurate  statistical  information  should  be  obtained. 

Materials  for  this  Report. 

The  facts  that  collectively  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  report,  are 
contained  in  1]  chief  tables,  exclusive  of  subordinate  tabulations  illus- 
trative of  those  11  principal. 

1.  The  first  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
infirmary,  as  to  annual  admissions  and  deaths,  with  their  ratios,  in  17 
years,  commencing  with  July  1827,  ending  with  June  1844,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  age,  &c. 

2.  The  second  table  gives  the  admissions  of  8|  years,  ending  with 
March  1836,  and  distinguishing  sexes  and  ages,  but  not  years. 

3.  Table  III.  presents  similar  facts,  similarly  analysed  and  arranged, 
for  4 J  years,  ending  with  June  1840. 

4-  Table  IV.  gives  the  duration  of  treatment  for  8j  years,  ending 
March  1836,  and  stated  in  weeks  and  lunar  months,  with  distinction  of 
sex  only. 

5.  Table  V.  gives  the  like  facts  in  like  order  for  4i  years,  ending 
June  1840. 

6.  and  7.  Table  VI.  gives  the  average  stay  in  the  sick-house,  ac- 
cording to  sex  and  age,  for  the  period  1827 — 1836;  and  Table  VII. 
gives  the  like  results  for  the  subsequent  period,  1836 — 1840. 
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8  and  9.  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.  refer  solely  to  the  mortality,  which  is 
presented  in  two  different  aspects  in  each  table,  and  for  two  different 
series  of  years,  viz.,  1827 — 1836,  and  1836—40.  A  mortality  is  pre- 
sented, 1.  in  its  relation  to  the  admissions  of  each  sex  at  each  age;  and 
2.  to  the  whole  mortality  of  each  sex  at  all  ages. 

10.  Table  X.  shows  the  distribution  of  the  admissions  and  deaths 
over  the  months  and  seasons  of  llf  years  ending  in  1839. 

11.  Table  XI.  gives  the  admissions  for  6j  years  ending  in  March 
1844,  distinguishing  whether  from  W.  H.  (workhouse),  or  O.  D.  (out  of 
doors)  ;  and  whether  under  the  physicians  or  surgeons. — The  discharges, 
whether — 1.  cured, — 2.  relieved  or  incurable, — 3.  by  desire  uncured, — 
4.  irregular, — 5.  to  a  lunatic  asylum, — 6.  from  the  lying-in  ward. 
— The  deaths  for  the  same  period,  whether  under  physicians  or  surgeons, 
each  quarter.  It  gives,  further,  the  average  stay  in  the  wards,  whether 
of  physicians  or  surgeons ;  also  the  gross  quarterly  amounts  of  out- 
patients prescribed  for  in  the  morning  by  the  resident  officers. 

I  regret  that  the  shape  in  which  the  official  records  of  the  infirmary 
have  been  kept  vmtil  very  lately,  has  not  admitted  of  any  satisfactory 
analysis,  including  distinction  of  disease,  or  of  trade  or  occupation. 

Mr.  Farr  suggested  to  me  that  a  table  of  mortality,  in  which  the  deaths 
should  be  classified  according  to  duration  of  sickness,  might  be  of  much 
interest,  and  for  benefit  societies,  and  other  assurance  associations, 
might  be  of  considerable  value.  I  have  to  regret  my  inability  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  so  high  an  authority  on  this  occasion. 


Table  I. 

— Admissions  and  Deaths  in 

each  Year  from  1827  (June 

31*/)  to 

1844  {July  1st); 

in  all  1 7  Years. 

Years. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Ratios  per  Cent. 

1827         1 
(last 6  months')) 

1554 

99 

6-33 

1828 

2989 

221 

7-4 

1829 

2837 

246 

8-67 

1830 

2707 

249 

9-2 

1831 

3131 

292 

9-33 

1832 

2^37 

237 

9-7 

1833 

2605 

308 

11-0 

1834 

2620 

259 

9-9 

183) 

2154 

288 

18*33  nearly. 

1836 

2358 

358 

15-25     ,, 

1837 

2480 

444 

18-0       ,, 

1838 

2569 

360* 

13-66 

1839 

2713 

322 

11-8 

1840 

2789 

319 

11-4 

1841 

3143 

382* 

12-15 

1842 

2353 

335 

14-3 

1843 

2978 

377 

13-0 

1844 
(6  months) 

1615 

171 

10-6 

*  The  mortality  of  each  of  those  years  (1838  and  1841)  has  been  erroneously  given  by  the 
registrar  of  tlie  district.  (See  Report  for  1843,  page  500.)  1  have  ascertained  the  I'act  by  personal 
inquiries. — J.  C. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  admissions  of  those  17  years  {i.e. 
16  complete  years,  1828 — 1843,  and  two  half  years),  amounted  col- 
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lectively  to  about  46,000,  (46,028),  and  that  they  varied  from  2154  (in 
1835),  which  was  the  minimum  received  in  any  one  year  of  the  period, 
to  3143  (in  1841),  which  was  the  maximum  of  annual  admissions.  The 
extreme  limit  of  fluctuation  as  to  receptions,  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
about  1000  persons.  Tlie  annual  average  of  admissions,  was  about 
2700  (2707i). 

From  the  same  table,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  for  the  17  years 
ending  with  June  1844,  were  5367  ;  that  the  annual  deaths  on  an 
average  were  315-| ;  and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  deaths  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  admissions  collectively,  was  11  '6  per  cent. 

Of  late  years  the  mortality  appears  to  have  risen  very  considerably, 
viz.,  from  less  than  7  per  cent,  in  1827,  on  the  admissions,  to  18 '33 
on  the  admissions  of  1835,  since  which  the  mortality  has  not  been 
lower  in  any  year  than  11  "4  per  cent.,  while  on  the  8  years,  1836 — 
1843,  the  mortality  has  averaged  14 '2  annually. 

If  we  divide  the  16  complete  years  (1828 — 1843)  into  two  series  of 
eight  years  each,  ending  with  1835  and  1843  respectively,  we  shall  have 
for  the  former  series  (1827 — 1835)  an^ — 

Annual  average  of  admissions  2,685 

,,  deaths 26'2-5 

Lowest  mortality  on  admissions  (1828)      .      .      .   percent.         7*4 
Highest             ,,              ,,           (1835)      ...  ,,  18-33 

Average  ,,  ,,  ,,  9'7 

Whereas,  for  the  latter  series  (1836-1843),  we  shall  have  the  following, 
viz. — 

Average  annual  admissions 2,674 

,,  deaths         362' 12 

Lowest  mortality  on  admissions  (1840)         .      .      .     percent.    11"4 
Highest  mortality         ,,  (1837)         ...  ,,         18'0 

Average  mortality  annually         ,,         13"50 

Difference    (numerically)    in   favour  of  the  latter!  qn-ft 

series,  nearly j  ' ' 

The  causes  of  the  increased  mortality  of  late  years  are  of  course 
various  :  one  of  them  is  suggested  by  this  table ; — the  domestic  accom- 
modations in  the  workhouse  have,  it  may  be  presumed,  sensibly  fallen 
short  of  late  years,  relatively  to  the  pauper  parochial  population,  causing 
a  more  vigilant  scrutiny  of  claims  and  sedulous  sifting  of  cases,  and  a 
generally  diminished  facility  of  admission  for  less  urgent  sickness. 

I  perceive  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1843,  that  Marylebone  must  have 
increased  some  14  or  15  per  cent.,  in  the  period  1831 — 1844.  I  per- 
ceive also  that  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  parochial  poor  has  risen 
much  of  late.  It  was,  for  example,  according  to  the  Registrar-General, 
26,438^.  in  1839,  29,917/.  in  1840,  35,517/.  in  1841,  and  41,476/.  in 
1842;  being  near  40  per  cent,  increase  in  4  years;  yet  the  admissions 
of  the  former  8  years  (1828 — 1835)  exceeded  those  of  the  latter  series 
(1836 — 1843)  by  97.  It  is  probably  in  accordance  with  the  view 
above  suggested,  that  we  find  the  smaller  number  of  receptions  of  the 
second  series  yield,  nevertheless,  nearly  800  (797)  more  deaths.  But 
other  causes  have  concurrently  contributed  to  the  increase  of  mortality, 
especially  grievous  commercial  fluctuations  and  depression,  and  an  epi- 
demic constitution,  to  which  we  owe  the  frightful  rather  than  destruc- 
tive spasmodic  cholera,  the  far  more  mischievous  influenza  of  various 
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years  since  1831,  and  tlie  low  spotted  fevers  and  generally  adynamic 
and  unfavourable  cliaracter  of  disease  of  the  same  period.  But  on  these 
topics  I  am  not  probably  an  unexcei)tionable  commentator,  having  been 
myself  on  the  professional  staff  of  the  parish,  as  physician  to  the  paro- 
chial sick-house  or  infirmary  since  some  time  in  1834  ;  nor  do  I  in  fact 
feel  myself  sufficiently  at  liberty  to  discuss  satisfactorily  the  causes  of 
the  increased  mortality  exhibited  above.  I  ^hall  content  myself  with 
affirming  that  it  has  not  arisen  from  any  paucity  of  qualified  medical 
officers,  or  any  deficiency  in  the  sick-house  of  any  means  or  appliances, 
whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  usually  resorted  to,  or  tliat  have  been 
judged  necessary  by  the  physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  service  of  the 
guardians. 

Tahlk  II. — Adtnissions  for  8J  Years,  ending  with  March  1S3G,  accrding 
to  Sex  and  Ase. 


Males.                              1 

Females. 

Age. 

1 

Numljer. 

Hatio. 

Number. 

Ualio. 

Under     5  y 

ears 

452 

3-82 

475 

4-37 

5   to   10 

1,547 

13-09 

1  4.V2 

13-37 

10  —  15 

2,026 

17-09 

1,129 

10-39 

15  —  20 

1,042 

8-81 

1 ,  U99 

10-12 

20  —  30 

1,753 

7-41 

2,015 

9-27 

30  —  40 

1,418 

6- 

1,315 

Gv) 

^■0  —  50 

1,151 

4-86 

1,015 

4-81 

50  —  60 

1,065 

4-3 

8.3 

3-97 

60  —  70 

881 

3-72\ 

8G0 

f  3-93 
■'■A    I'h 

70  —  80 
80  —  90 

{       9C>486 

0-83r^^ 

r     4791 

610       118} 

\       13  J 

90  —100 

)  1 

1          3J 

..     J 

Totals  . 

11,821 

100 

10,&63 

100 

UiidiT  15 

4,023 

34-5 

3,050 

28-1 

Table  III. — Admissions  for  4|  Years,   ending  with  June  1840;   distinguishing 
in  like  mariner  Ases  and  Se.TfS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

A-e. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

PerCeut. 

Under  I  yiar 

126 

"•"^  '^l  17-5  nearly 

Under   1  year 

104j 

1    to    5  years 
5—10     ,, 

287 
860 

1    to    5  year 
5—10     ,, 

uSJiH^s 

7 

10  —  15      ,, 

890 

ll8-         ,, 

10  —   15      ,, 

6.i0-' 

11-7  J 

15  —  20     ,  , 

262 

5-3 

1.')  —  20      ,, 

348 

6-5 

20  —  30     ,, 

443 

9- 

20  —  30     , , 

764 

13-4 

30  —  40     ,  , 

531 

10-8 

30  —  40     , , 

634 

11-4 

40—50     ,, 

438 

8-8 

40  —  nO     , , 

520 

9-2 

50  —  60     ,, 

450 

9-2 

50  —  GO     ,, 

4.^)0 

8- 

60  —  70     , , 

413 

8-4) 

60  —  70     ,, 

48fi 

f   8-6 

70  —  80     ,, 
80—90     ., 

189 
22 

!-^  ■:;:!- 

70-80     ,, 
80  —  90     , , 

2551 
58)310 

I   0-12J 

•5 

90  —100     ,, 

i 

90  —100     ,, 

-] 

4,912 

-• 

5.59;) 

100-00 
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The  results  given  in  these  two  tables,  have  been  obtained  at  different 
times  ;  and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason,  that  I  now  present  them  sepa- 
rately. 

From  the  former  table  (No,  II.)  it  appears  that  of  11,821  males  ad- 
mitted, 4,023,  or  34  "5  per  cent.,  were  under  15  years  of  age,  and  487,  or 
between  4  and  5  per  cent,  were  above  60  years  of  age,  the  rest  having  been 
distributed  in  a  regularly  decreasing  rate  amongst  the  ages  between  15  and 
60.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  of  10,863  females  admitted  at  all  a<j:es,  3056, 
or  28*  1  per  cent.,  were  under  15,  and  66U,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.,  above  60  ; 
the  intervening  ages  receiving  their  shares  of  the  admissions  in  a  gra- 
dually decreasing  proportion,  from  15  to  60.  From  the  latter  table 
(No.  III.)  it  appears  that  of  4912  male  admissions,  2163,  or  43'8  per 
cent,  were  under  15,  while  625  or  12 '5  per  cent,  were  over  60;  and  on 
the  female  side,  of  5590  admissions,  2068,  or  36 '  7  per  cent.,  were  under 
15,  and  796,  or  14*1,  above  60  ;  so  that  in  the  former  period,  about  17*0 
percent,  males,  and  18*0  per  cent,  females,  of  the  admissions  at  all 
ages,  were  under  10  years  of  age  ;  while  in  the  second  period  we  have 
25  •  8  per  cent,  males,  and  25  "0  per  cent,  females,  under  10  years  of  age. 
And  above  60  we  have  a  similar  numerical  preponderance  in  favour 
of  the  second  period,  viz.,  12  "5  of  the  males  at  all  ages  above  60,  and 
14*1  of  the  females.  This  difference  between  the  two  periods,  if  not 
accidental,  gives  countenance  to  the  supposition  above  alluded  to,  of 
increased  stringency  of  poor  law  administration  of  late  years. 

Table  IV. — Duration  of  Treatment  in  Weeks  or  Months,  with  distinction 
of  Sex,  1827  to  1836. 


Duration  of 

Females. 

Males. 

Treatmeut. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number.                  Per  Cent. 

Under   1  week 

2,404 

22-13 

3.134 

26-50 

1    to  2  weeks 

2,154 

19-83 

2,649 

22-40 

2  —  3       ,, 

1,556 

14-32 

1,612 

13-64 

3  —  4       ,, 

1,114 

10-25 

1,143 

9-67 

4  —  5       ,, 

820 

7-54 

777 

6  57 

5  —  6       ,, 

553 

5-09 

539 

4-56 

6  —  7       ,, 

408 

3-75 

376 

3-18 

7  —  8       ,, 

299 

2-75 

300 

2-54 

8  —12       , , 

719 

6-62 

622 

5-26 

3  —  4  months 

343] 

3-16) 
l-.i4}3-64 
•94j 

275] 

2-33] 

4  —  5        ,, 

1671612 

154}517 

l-30U-38 
•75J 

5  —  6       ,, 

10:^] 

88 

6  —  7       ,, 

d:')> 

•51. 

47, 

•40 

7  —  8       ,, 

47 

-43 

30 

•26 

8  —  9       ,, 

27 

•25 

13 

•11 

9  —10       ,, 

15'^162 

•14 

1-50 

19>129 

•16)1-1 

10  —11       , , 

14 

•13 

13 

•11 

11  —12       ,, 

4 

•4 

7 

•6 

12  — 13  and  over 

62 

•58^ 

23^ 

•20-' 

10,863 

100-00 

11,821 

100-00 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  period  1827 — 1836,  about 
26*5  males,  and  22*13  females  were  discharged  or  died  in  the  first 
week  after  admission  ;  that  72  per  cent,  males,  and  66*5  females  were 
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discharcred,  or  died,  within  the  first  lunar  or  calendar  month  after 
admission  ;  and  that  of  the  males  94,  and  of  the  females  92  per  cent. 
were  discharsred  or  died  within  three  lunar  months  after  their  admis- 


Table  V. — Duration  of  Treatment  in    Weeks,  with  distinction  of  Sex, 

1836  to  1840. 


Duration  of 

Males. 

Duratiou  of 
Treatment. 

Fem 

dies. 

Treatment. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  1  week 

1,173 

23-9 

Under  1  week 

1,014 

18'13 

1    to  2  weeks 

976 

19-8 

1    to  2  weeks 

1,129 

20-2 

2  —  3     ,, 

673 

13-7 

2  —  3     ,, 

884 

15-8 

3  —  4     ,, 

542 

11-3 

3  -  4     ,, 

604 

12-2 

4  —  5     ,, 

421 

8-6 

4  —  5     ,, 

444 

8- 

5  —  6     ,, 

225 

4-6 

5  —  6     ,, 

310 

5-5 

6  —  7     ,, 

181 

3-08 

6  —  7     ,, 

228 

4- 

7  —  8     ,, 

130 

2-64 

7  —  8     ,, 

178 

3-18 

8—12     ,, 

323 

6-57 

8—12     ,, 

401 

7-17 

12  —24     ,, 

205 

4-2 

12—24     ,, 

318 

5-6 

24  and  over   . 

60 

1-2 

24  and  over   . 

11 

1-3 

Over  52  weeks 

3 

0-06 

Over  52  weeks 

3 

0-05 

4,912 

lOO-OO 

•• 

5,590 

100-00 

Table  VI. — Duration  of    Treatment,   according  to  Age  a?id  Sex, 
1827  to  1836. 


Males 

Females. 

Age. 

1 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average 
Duration. 

Number  of  Cases. 

Average 
Duration. 

Under    5    years 

3,134 

30  days 

2,404 

35  days 

5    to    10     ,, 

2,649 

21 

2,154 

23 

10  —     15     ,, 

1,012 

17 

1 ,556 

24 

15  —     20     ,, 

1,143 

19 

1,114 

30 

20  —     25     ,, 
2.")  —     30     ,, 

7771, 
539  j 

,316 

^^}-^'- 

t^W"^ 

32  P-  ^ 

30  —    35     , , 
33  —     40     , , 

376) 
300/ 

676 

^i}32., 

^  ™^ 

36  P^' 

40  —     45     , , 
45  —     50     , , 

622) 

275/ 

897 

3-133. 

l\l\l,062 

^^}32-5 

50  —    55     ,, 
55  —    60     , , 

1541 

88  ( 

242 

^?)33- 

!S^}  2«o 

39|.,q. 

60—    65     ,, 
65  —    70     , , 

471 
301 

11 

i!3^ 

«}  >"^ 

g}38.5 

70  —    75     , , 
75—    SO     ,, 

131 
19l 

32 

30h^- 

Z}  ^^ 

34P^* 

80  —    85     , , 

13] 

20 1 

14] 

38) 

23   39-5 

85—    90     ,, 

7 

43 

15  35-6 

4^       SO 

90  —  100     , , 

23j 

42| 

G2l 

58) 

General  Totals  and  1 
Averages  .      .      ) 

11,821 

27-90 

10,863 

32-4 
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Table  Vll.— Duration  nf  Treatment  in  Days,  according  to  Age  and  Sex, 

1836  to  1840. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Number. 

Total 
Days. 

Average 
Uuratiou 
in  Days. 

Number. 

Total 
Days. 

Average 
Duration 
ia  Days.; 

Under  1  year 
1   to   5  years 

126 

287 

3,716 
10,703 

29-5 
37- 

104 

274 

3,543 
9,2-8 

34- 
33-5 

Total  under  5 

years    . 
5    to    10  years 
10  —  15     ,, 
15  —  20     ,, 
20—30     , , 
30—40     , , 
40  —  50     , , 
50  —  60     ,, 
60—70     , , 
70—80     ,, 
80  —  90     ,, 
90—100     ,, 

860 
890 
262 
443 
531 
438 
450 
413 
189 

4,912 

23,409 
19,381 

6,693 
13,276 
16,978 
12,513 
14,239 
12,876 

4,654 

551 

33-2 

27-2 

21-7 

21-3 

30- 

32- 

28-8 

31-3 

31- 

24-6 

23-25 

378 

1,040 
650 

348 
764 
634 
520 
450 
486 
255 

65 

28,646 
13,5j!0 
10,692 
25,270 
22,200 
19,533 
17,047 
16,041 
8,853 

2,154 

33-7 

27-4 

20-7 

28-8 

33- 

35' 

37'5 

37-7 

33- 

34-5 

(33. 

132-4 

Totals  .     . 

138,989 

•• 

5,590 

176,727 

•• 

'  "From  Table  V.  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  admitted  in  the  second 
period,  23  per  cent,  males,  and  18'  13  females,  were  discharged  or  died 
within  the  first  week  of  treatment ;  that  68  "  7  males,  and  67  *  5  females, 
were  discharged  or  died  in  the  first  lunar  month  after  admission  ;  and 
that  of  the  males  93  per  cent.,  and  of  the  females  98-5,  were  discharged 
by  cure,  or  otherwise,  within  three  lunar  months  after  admission. 

Tables  VI.  and  VII,  give  the  duration  of  treatment  in  another  shape, 
and  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In  these  tables  the  admissions  for  the 
two  series  of  years  are  classified  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  average 
stay  in  the  house.  From  the  former  table  (No.  VI.),  it  appears  that  the 
shortest  stay  made  by  any  class  of  males  was  17  days,  which  was  the 
time  of  residence  of  those  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  ;  on  the  female 
side  the  shurtest  stay  was  that  of  the  class  5  to  10,  viz.,  23  days.  In 
each  sex  the  longest  stay  made  by  any  of  the  first  four  quinquennial 
periods  was  by  the  class  0  —  5  years  of  age,  viz.,  30  days  for  the  males 
and  35  days  for  the  females,  whereas  the  other  quinquennial  periods 
were  thus,  viz. : — 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

5    to  10  years 
10  —  15     ,, 
15  ^  20     ,, 

Dayg. 
21 
17 
19 

Days. 

23 
24 
30 

X   2 
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The  following  gives  the  contrasted  results  for  the  rest  of  life  : — 


20  to   30  jaars 
30  —  40     ,, 
40  —  50     ,  , 
50  —  60     ,, 
60  —100     ,  , 


Males. 


Days. 

27- 

32-5 

33- 

33- 

34-9 


Females. 


Days. 
32-5 
36- 
32-5 
39- 
42-9 


In  every  cla  s,  with  one  exception  (viz.,  class  40  —  50  years  of  age), 
the  female  average  stay  was  from  3^  to  8  days  in  excess  as  compared 
■with  that  of  the  male  corresponding  classes. 

From  the  7th  table  a  nearly  similar  excess  on  the  females  induration 
of  treatment  or  stay  in  the  wards  is  observable,  being,  however,  con- 
spicuous principally  in  the  ages  after  15.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  the  0  —  5  years  of  age  in  each  sex  was  between  33  and  34  days  in 
the  house  (viz.,  males  33"2,  and  females  337  days);  that  between  5 
and  10  the  stay  of  the  sexes  was  equal  (viz.,  males  27'2,  and  females 
27'4  days)  ;  that  the  classes  10 — 15  differed  little  (viz.  males  21 '7, 
and  females  20'7  days);  but  tlmt  of  the  classes  15  —  20,  the  females 
staid  a  week  longer  than  the  males  (viz.,  28'8  and  2r3days);  and 
after  20  years  of  age  there  is  an  excess  at  every  age  on  the  side  of  the 
females,  varving  from  1  to  10  days.  Above  60  the  case  stands  thus, 
viz.,  60 — 100,  males  263  days,  females  33  5  days.  The  excess  of 
adult  females  in  these  two  tables  is  referable,  I  presume,  mainly  to  the 
relatively  high  value  of  male  labour  and  low  value  of  female  ;  to  the 
comparative  impatience  of  ollicial  authority  and  hospital  discipline  of  the 
males ;  and  to  the  preponderance  of  widows  above  widowers  amongst  the 
population. 

Table  VIII. — Mortality  on  the  Admissions  at  each  Age,  and  on   the  Mor- 
tal ity  at  all  Ages— i ^27  /o  1816. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Deaths  to 

Deaths 

Deaths  to 

Deaths 

Deaths. 

Admissious. 

to  whole 
Deaths. 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

to  wliole 
Deaths. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

P<-r  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  h  years 

64 

14-15 

5-57 

87 

18-31 

7-52 

5  to    10     ,, 

25 

1-48 

2-8 

28 

1-92 

2-42 

10  —  15      ,, 

26 

1-28 

2-26 

26 

2-2 

2-25 

15  —  20     ,, 

24 

2-30 

2-09 

37 

3-36 

3-20 

20  —  25     ,, 
25  - .  30     , , 

•^^1  141 
107|  ^^' 

8-04 

12-28 

i  ^^ll59 

7-89 

13-74 

30—40     ,, 

168 

11-84 

14-63 

151 

11-48 

13-05 

40  —  50     , , 

167 

14-50 

14-54 

146 

13-97 

12-62 

50  —  60     ,, 

187 

17-55 

16-28 

170 

19-69 

14-69 

60  —  70     ,, 

194 

22-02 

16-89 

183 

21-27 

15-82 

70  —  80     ,, 

120 

31- 

10-45 

137 

28-6 

11-84 

80—90     ,, 

\    3^ 

90  and  upwards 

31-7 

2-96 

33 

25-19 

2-85 

General  totals' 
and  averages 

1,1-18 

9-71 

lOO-Oo 

1,157 

10-65 

100-00 

60—  100  years 

•• 

29-3 

lO-lO  ; 

25- 

9-90 
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Table  Y^.— Mortality  on  the  Admissions  at  each  Age,  and  on  the  Mor- 
talitu  at  all  Ases—W-i^  to  1  840. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Deaths 

Deaths  to 

Deaths 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

to  whole 
Deatlis. 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

ti>  whole 
Deaths. 

Pt-r  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  1  year 

26 

•20-61  ..    . 
9-05}'-^ 

3-8 

18 

\l:>^ 

3- 

I    to    5  years 

26 

3-8 

34 

5-7 

5—10    ,, 

12 

1-3 

1-8 

24 

2-29 

4* 

10  —  15  ,, 

13 

1-46 

1-8 

8 

1-22 

1-3 

15  —20  ,, 

18 

6-87 

2-6 

13 

3-7 

2- 

20  —  30  , , 

63 

14-2 

9-4 

68 

8-86 

11-4 

30  -  40  , , 

123 

20-1 

18-3 

72 

11-3 

12- 

40—50  , , 

101 

23- 

15- 

76 

14-61 

12* 

50  —  60   , , 

98 

21-5 

14' 

83 

18-4 

14- 

60  —  70  ,, 

110 

26-5 

16-3 

100 

22-7 

16-8 

70  —  80  , , 

69 

36-5 

10-4 

70 

27-4 

11-8 

80  —  90  ,, 

11 

50- 

1-7 

25 

43- 

4-2 

90  —100  ,, 

1 

100' 

0-C15 

3 

42-9 

0-05 

Totals       .      . 

671 

100- 

594 

100- 

0  —    5  years 

52 

12-5 

7-7 

52 

13-7 

8- 

60  —100   ,, 

191 

37-6 

9-5 

198 

45-3 

10-9 

Table  IX.  a.—Mortaliiy  according  to  Age  of  both  Sexes.     Comparative 
View  of  the  Results  of  the  Sth  and  'dth  Tables. 


Ages. 


Under    5  years 

,,     10 

,,     15 

,,     20 

,,     30 

,,     40 

,,      .'iO 

,,     60 

,,      70 

,,     80 
Above  80 

Mortalities  above 
60  of  the  two 
Series  ot  Years 


Moitalitv  on  Admissions. 


First 
Observation. 


11-66 
14-23 
18-62 
21-64 
29-80 
29-94 


=27-12 


Last 
Observation. 


14-85 

1-84 

1-34 

5-20 

11-52 

17-24 

18-96 

19-88 

23-53 

29-33 

48-27 


=33-70 


—  9-0  per  cent. 

+  ' 


-  25 
+  50 
+  30 
H-  32 
+  25 
+  6 

+  16 


per  cent  nearly, 
per  cent. 


In  the  former  table  we  observe  for  the  class  0  —  5  of  each  sex  a  mor- 
tality very  heavy  and  not  equalled  in  the  subsequent  ages  under  45  to 
55  ;  that  of  the  males  0  —  5,  was  14- 15  on  the  admissions  and  557  on 
the  mortality  at  all  ages  j  while  the  mortality  ot  the  females  was  still 
heavier,  having  been  (  females  0  —  5)  18  31  on  the  admissions  and  7"52 
on  the  whole  female  mortality;  while  the  highest  morrality  under  50 
for  either  sex  was  (males  40  —  50)  14-5  percent,  on  the  admissions. 
Over  60  the  mortality  on  the  admissions  was— males  293,  females  25* ; 
and  to  the  whole  mortality  at  all  ages  it  was,  males  10-1,  females   9" 9. 
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At  the  ages  intervening  between  5  and  60,  there  was  a  tolerably  close 
approximation  between  the  sexes  in  most  instances  ;  the  largest  difference 
being  43  per  cent,  and  in  the  class  above  60.  In  both  sexes  the  mor- 
tality on  the  admissions  was  much  lowest  at  the  quinquennial  ages,  viz., 
from  5  to  20,  being  as  under  : — 


5   to    10  years 
10—15      ,, 
15—20      ,, 


Males. 


Per  Cent. 

1-48 
1-28 
2-30 


Females. 


Per  Cent. 
1-92 
2-2 
3-36 


After  20  the  mortality  on  the  admissions  increases  steadily  with  cither 
sex  from  about  8  per  cent,  at  30,  to  above  25  per  cent,  at  above  60. 
Tn  Table  IX.  (the  latter  of  those  under  present  consideration)  we  perceive 
that  the  mortality  on  the  admissions  under  1  year  of  age  was  20'6 
males,  and  17*3  females  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  from  0  —  5  was — 
males  12"5,  females  13'7.  In  either  sex  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
mortality  falling  in  between  0  for  birth)  and  5,  was  about  8  per  cent. 
After  5  the  mortality  of  either  sex  falls  to  near  the  minimum,  being 
lowest  of  all  at  10 —  15,  viz.,  1'46  for  the  males  and  r22  for  the  females. 
After  15  it  rises  rapidly  to  the  maximum,  which,  of  course,  occurs  after 
60,  viz.,  males  37  6,  females  453  per  cent.  ;  the  male  deaths  over  60, 
being  9'5,  and  the  female  deaths  1 09,  of  the  whole  mortality  of  each 
sex. 

In  a  subordinate  table  (IX.  a)  I  have  thrown  together  the  results  of 
Tables  VIII.  and  IX.,  with  a  view  to  show  the  increase  of  mortality  of 
late  years,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution  over  the  ages.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  augmented  pressure  has  been  borne  principally  by  the 
adults.  At  every  age,  except  0  —  5  and  10 — 15,  there  is  a  consider- 
able balance  against  the  ages  after  15,  and  this  amounts  in  different 
instances  to  6  per  cent.  (50  —  60),  8  per  cent.  (5  — 10),  16  per 
cent,  (above  60),  25  per  cent.  (40  —  50),  30  per  cent.  (20  —  30), 
32  per  cent.  (30  —  40),  and  even  to  50  per  cent.  (15  —  20).  These 
tables  seem  to  show  that  of  late  years  some  diminution  must  have  occurred 
in  the  facilities  of  procuring  admission  into  the  sick-house  for  slighter 
cases  and  less  urgent  stages  and  forms  of  disease,  or  else  that  the  causes 
of  disease  and  death,  after  15,  have  latterly  attained  enormous  force  in 
some  way  that  I  am  unable  to  see.  There  has  been  in  the  whole  period 
of  observation  no  important  change  in  the  hands,  resources,  or  domestic 
management  of  the  sick-house,  with  the  exception  of  improvements  in 
economical  and  other  details. 

From  the  following  table,  which,  though  not  covering  the  whole  of  the 
second  series  of  years,  may  still  be  regarded  as  fairly  exemplifying  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Infirmary  with  respect  to  season  and  its  eff"ects,  it  appears 
that  the  month  of  largest  admissions  was  January,  which  averaged  (on 
12th  January)  264,  \\'lule  the  month  of  least  admissions  was  September, 
which  averaged  194  on  12th  September.  Next  to  January  came  March, 
with  250" 5  admissions;  then  October,  with  229;  then  December,  with 
226;  then  November  (220);  then  August  (218);  then  April  (217); 
and  then  February  (without  correction  =  214).  After  September  the 
lowest  were— June  (197)  ;  then  May  (204-5);  then  July  (210). 
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Table  X. — Average  Admissions,  Deaths,  and  Mortality,  in  the  Months  and 
Quarters,  of  Eleven  Years  and  two-thirds,  ending  in  1839. 


Months. 


January 
February 
March 
April  . 
May    . 
June   . 
July   . 
August 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 


Averages  of 


A^iiis-   Deaths 
sions. 


264 

37 

•214 

29 

2501 

24 

217 

26f 

204i 

23-1 

197 

20i 

210 

21 

218 

20| 

194 

22| 

229 

22i 

220 

27i 

226 

181 

Ratio  of  Admissions 
to  Deatlis. 


{  = 
{= 
{= 
1= 


7-1:1       1 

=  14  per  cent.    J 

::  7-3:1        j 

13*5  percent,  j 

::10-5:1       \ 

=  9*5  per  cent.  J 

::8-]  :  1        | 

12 '2  per  cent./ 

::  8-8:1        1 

11-3  percent.) 

::  9-6:1        1 

10*3  per  cent.} 

::  10:  1         1 

=10  per  cent.    ) 

::  10-5:1       1 

=  9-5  per  cent,  j 

::10-5:1       \ 

9-5  per  cent,  f 

::  10-07:1      ^ 

=  10  per  cent.    \ 

9-9:1 

10-1  per  cent 

::8-3:  1 

=12  per  cent. 


Number  of 
Months. 


Mortality  per 

Quarter 
on  Admission. 


12  Jan. 
12  Feb. 
1 1  Mar. 
11  Apr. 
11  May 

11  June 

12  July 
12  Aug. 
12  Sept. 
12  Oct. 
12  Nov. 
12  Dec. 


1st  Quarter 
=  12  per 
cent. 


2nd  Quarter 
=11 -3  per 
cent. 


3r(]  Quarter 
=9-6  per 
cent. 


4tb  Quarter 
=  l0-6perj 
cent. 


Order  according  to 


A.imis-    Deaths, 
sions.    I 


Taking  the  months  in  the  usual  groups  or  seasons,  and  allowing  for 
the  inequality  in  the  number  of  the  months  (column  5),  we  have  the 
following  average  of  admissions,  viz. : — 

1st  Quarter,  January  to  March     .     728-5  per  cent. 

2nd  Quarter,  April  to  June     .      .     618-5       ,, 

3rd  Quarter,  July  to  September    .     622  ,  , 

4th  Quarter,  October  to  December     675  ,, 

Accordiiig  to  these  figures,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  admissions  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  without  any  correction  on  account  of 
February,  over  each  of  the  middle  quarters,  of  14  to  15  per  cent.,  and 
an  excess  for  the  last  quarter  over  each  of  the  two  preceding  quarters  of 
about  7  per  cent.  When  we  direct  attention  to  the  mortality  of  the 
months,  we  find  the  results  different,  in  some  cases  widely,  from  that  of 
the  admissions.  As  to  deaths  January  stands  again  at  the  head,  viz., 
1  in  7"1,  or  nearly  14  per  cent,  on  the  admissions.  Next  comes  February 
(which  taken  at  28  days  was  but  the  8th  in  the  order  of  admissions), 
with  a  mortality  of  1  in  7-3,  or  13-5  per  cent. ;  then  follows  April,  with 

I  death  to  S'l  admissions,  or  12-2  per  cent.  Next  to  April  was  Decem- 
ber, with  deaths  1  to  8-3  admissions,  or  about  12  per  cent.  No  other 
month  gave  more  than  10  per  cent,  mortality,  except  May,  which  gave 

II  per  cent.  Now  taking  the  mortality  in  quarters,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results,  viz. : — 

1st  Quarter,  January  to  March     .      12      percent. 
2ii<l  Quarter,  April  to  June    .      .      11-3  ,, 

3r(l  Quarter,  July  to  September   .       9-6  ,, 

4th  Quarter,  October  to  December  10-6         ,, 
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Table  XI.  Abstracted  from  Returns  made  Quarterly  tn  the  Board  nf  Guardians 
Quarterly  Admissions,  whence,  and  to  what  ffardi;  the  Discharges,  whether  Cured 
Nunil)er  in  the  Wards,  Medical  and  Surgical;  the  Average  ^tay  in  the  IVards, 


Admissions. 

Disrliarges. 

i^ 

d 

i 

e5 

■6 

3 

o 

,--3 

"5 

3 

o 

3     . 

1    3 

183T 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31 . 

351 

242 

593 

363 

93 

12 

2 

470 

21 

1,161 

4 

1838 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

438 

221 

659 

411 

97 

20 

2 

530 

25 

1,347 

. , 

,,           30  June 

381 

22'-. 

607 

435 

140 

25 

600 

20 

1,125 

6 

,,           30  Sept. 

386 

224 

610 

395 

138 

19 

1 

553 

16 

1,096 

9 

,,           31  Dec. 

434 

258 

692 

344 

122 

497 

30 

84 

3 

496 
2,179 

22 

1,161 

3 

Totals       . 

1,639 

929 

2,568 

1,5S5 

83 

4.729 

18 

1839 

'^" 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

465 

177 

642 

396 

82 

oo 

2 

502 

29 

1,084 

4 

,,           30  June 

416 

198 

614 

493 

87 

29 

1 

610 

30 

1,133 

3 

,,           30Sfpt. 

547 

196 

743 

570 

82 

24 

2 

678 

24 

1,205 

3)  Dec. 

481 

233 

714 

532 

73 

17 

622 

32 

1,548 

4 

Totals 

1,S09 

804 

2,713 

1,991 

324 

92 

5 

2,412 

115 

4,970 

11 

1840 

I^HI 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

507 

248 

755 

535 

91 

8 

1 

635 

37 

1,622 

5 

,,          30  June 

388 

227 

615 

502 

118 

11 

631 

27 

1,537 

3 

30  Kept. 

422 

233 

657 

516 

12] 

10 

,   , 

647 

37 

1,961 

7 

,,          31  Dtc. 

423 

339 

762 

597 

148 

11 

1 

757      44 

2,316 

1 

Totals 

1,740 

1.(147 

2,789 

2,150 

478 

40 

2 

2,670    145 

7,436 

16 

1811 

""     " 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

.555 

442 

997 

667 

154 

14 

2 

837 

53 

2,769 

11 

, ,          30  June 

378 

268 

916 

411 

97 

11 

, , 

509 

40 

1,832 

10 

,,         30  Sept. 

318 

228 

546 

446 

82 

7 

2 

537 

38 

2,-386 

11 

,,          31  Dec. 

458 

176 

634 

365 

66 

•• 

431 

52 

2,864 

8 

Totals       . 

1,709 

1,114 

3,123 

1,889 

399 

32 

4 

2,314    183 

9,851 

40 

1843 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

493 

223 

715 

373 

85 

,  , 

458 

70 

3,416 

9 

, ,          30  June 

298 

253 

551 

415 

82 

^   , 

497 

54 

2,657 

17 

, ,         30  S.pt. 

277 

2  0 

507 

354 

89 

^ 

443 

47 

2,799 

^  ^ 

, ,          31  Dec. 

376 

204 

580 

379 

84 

•• 

463 

43 

2,573 

8 

Totals      . 

1,444 

910 

2,333 

1,521 

340 

..      .. 

1,861    214 

11.445 

34 

1843 

i 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

528 

212 

740 

457 

78 

,  , 

4 

539 

59 

2,506 

3 

, ,          30  June. 

484 

191 

675 

438 

92 

16 

3 

549 

47 

2,1. -13 

11 

, ,          30  Sept. 

553 

185 

738 

417 

83 

25 

1 

526 

39 

2,253 

8 

31  Dec. 

5&8 

237 

825 

478      92 

12 

2 

584 

45 

1,929 

12 

Totals      . 

2,153 

825 

2,978 

1,790    345 

53 

10 

2,198    190 

8,841 

34 

1844 

t 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

629 

318 

947 

647    100 

12 

2 

761 

50 

2,261 

15 

,,         31  Juue 

427 

241 

668 

330    127 

16 

1 

474 

41 

•• 

16 

Totals        . 

1 ,056 

559 

1,615 

977    227 

28 

3 

1,235      91 

31 
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according  to  a  Plan  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Author,  and  giving  the 
or  otherwise;  the  Deaths,  whether  under  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  the  Average 
Medical  or  Surgical ;  and  other  particulars. 


Aver  a 

ge  No.  1 

Admi 

ssions. 

Discharges. 

Deaths. 

|in  the 

House. 

Average  Stay. 

a 

c 

OD 

s 

a 

s 

B 

s 

a 

s 

5 

a 

s 

o 

« 

? 

u 

u 

o 

>> 

E? 

>. 

tr 

>-. 

& 

L" 

5> 

3 

SI 

3 

3 

^ 

CO 

&- 

!» 

tn 

CL, 

X 

£.                 7. 

Uavs.          Davs. 

183T 

351 

242 

273        197 

7-2 

4 

79 

105      25            62 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1838 

411 

248 

296 

234 

117 

4 

112 

145 

17 

40 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

385 

222 

337 

263 

82 

8 

89 

133 

25 

50 

),        30  June. 

381 

229 

322 

236 

65 

5 

77 

i.6 

21            40 

,,  3USept. 
,,         31  Dec. 

426 

266 

293 

203 

63 

16 

103 

124 

22            37 

1,603 

965 

1,24S        936 

327 

33 

95 

124i 

23f:         41| 

Totals. 

1839 

362 

2S0 

287  1     215 

82 

12 

118 

lb? 

251 

381 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

356 

258 

339 

271 

73 

13 

109 

152 

27| 

43 

,  ,        30  June. 

425 

318 

399 

279 

70 

8 

121 

159 

20f 

321 

, ,  30  Sept. 
,,       31  Dec. 

415 

299 

359 

327 

57 

7 

103i 

86i 

24^^ 

26i 

1,558 

1,155 

1,384 

1,092 

282 

40 

1131 

138i 

24 

34| 

Totals. 

1840 

377 

378 

365 

355 

76 

10 

122 

98 

27i'         22^ 

Quarter  to  31  .■\Iar. 

271 

344 

248   i     383 

66 

4 

91 

113 

311          24$ 

. ,        30  June 

326 

312 

259 

388 

53 

15 

102 

137 

29i         27 

,,       30  Sept. 

418 

343 

332 

425 

87 

8 

113 

141 

2c<i          301 

,,       31  Dec. 

1,392 

1,377 

1,204 

1,5.>1 

282 

37 

107 

I22i 

29f|         25| 

Totals. 

1811 

496 

501 

329        508 

123 

11 

121 

152 

26i;     3]i=:31-5 

304 

342 

219 

300 

79 

7 

108 

117 

2211     2d 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

267 

379 

237 

290 

47 

8 

89 

91 

19^!     241=24-5 

,,        30  June. 

413 

329 

286 

224 

94 

13 

94 

ioo| 

21    U  22*20  h  = 
I8jh.  It       22-8 

,,  30  Sept. 
,,       31  Dec. 

1,480 

1,451 

1,071    1,322 

343 

39 

103 

11.-)      22        26 

Totals. 

1842 

265 

254 

313 

248 

95 

18 

119 

99 

201  31&10h -31-4 

Quaiter  to  31  Mar. 

296 

255 

255 

242 

69 

8 

105 

84 

26128^  =  28-85 

J,         30  June. 

291 

233 

225 

•^18 

50 

9 

84 

84 

24134 

, ,        30  Sept. 

333 

247 

219 

244 

76 

10 

99 

92 

28§  291=29-25 

31  Dec. 

1,185 

989 

1,012 

952 

290 

45 

101| 

89| 

23i30f  =  .30-75 

Totals. 

1843 

456 

266 

328 

223 

no 

16 

112 

101 

24      291=29-5 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

373 

250 

311 

262 

73 

11 

103 

83 

24i    34 

, ,        30  June. 

302 

319 

283 

294 

70 

10 

87 

104 

291    26 

, ,       30  Sept. 

366 

338 

250 

332 

81 

6 

108 

118 

29.   -ni 

,,       31  Dec. 

1,497 

1,173 

1,172   i,in 

314 

43 

102i 

1011 

2(;?    26-8 

Totals. 

1 

1 

1844 

409 

242 

348 

206 

75 

8 

134 

101 

23*   331 

Quarter  to  31  Mar. 

3-15 

310 

245 

163 

77 

11 

119 

132 

311    30 

,  ,        31  June. 

814 

552 

593 

369 

152 

19 

126'5 



116-5 

29  1  31-75 

Totals. 
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From  the  table  given  on  the  two  foregoing  pages,  I  subjoin  the  ad- 
missions and  deaths  for  the  quarters  respectively  of  the  Gf  years  ending 
with  June  1844  : — 


Seven  First  Quarters 
Seven  Second  Quarters 
Six  Third  Quarters     . 
Seven  Fourth  Quarters 


Both  Sexes, — all  Ages. 


Admissions 


5,455 
4,676 
3,801 
4,800 


Deaths. 


757 
581 
410 
594 


Ratio. 


13-8 
1-2-4 
10-8 
12-3 


According  to  this  table  the  largest  admission  and  mortality  were  both 
in  the  first  or  January  quarters,  ar.d  the  least  admission  and  mortality 
were  both  in  the  third  or  July  quarters.  The  other  two  groups  of 
quarters,  vi^.,  the  second  and  fourth,  had  almost  the  same  rates  of  mor- 
tality, viz.,  12"4andl2"3  per  cent.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  table  and  the  preceding  is  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  every  quarter 
of  this  latter  table.  In  each  we  observe  the  highest  and  lowest  rates 
fall  on  the  same  quarters,  viz.,  the  first  quarters  highest  and  the  third 
quarters  lowest.  In  each  the  second  quarters  stand  next  to  the  first  in 
mortality,  and  the  fourth  quarters  between  the  second  and  fourth. 

Some  years  since,  my  brother,  George  Clendinning,  B.M.  (now  with- 
drawn from  the  profession)  made  an  analysis  of  the  old  journals  of  the 
infirmary  for  14  years  ending  in  1835,  in  aid  of  inquiries  I  had  then  on 
foot,  and  obtained  results  which  appear  to  differ  from  the  preceding. 
The  following  table  shows  the  contrasted  results.  The  sum  total  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  was  in  the  14  years  3756  ;  and  in  the  6f  years  (add- 
ing Hh  to  the  third  quarter's  deaths),  the  total  loss  by  deaths  was  2410  : — 


First  Quarters. 
Second  Quarters 
Third  Quarters 
Fourth  Quarters 


G.  C. 


Mortality  to  whole  |  Mortality  to  whole 
Mortality.  Mortality. 


28*6  jier  cent. 
20-6         ,, 
20-7         ,, 
30 


31  •  per  cent. 
24-1      ,, 
19-8     ,, 
24-6     ,, 


Sufficient  reason,  however,  fur  this  difference  exists  to  explain  it 
without  impugning  either  the  calculations  of  my  brother  or  myself.  It 
is  this:  we  divided  the  year  differently.  He  took  the  natural  groups  of 
months  constituting  seasons,  beginning  with  March,  April,  and  May  as 
the  spring  quarter,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  whereas  I  took  the 
civil  year,  beginning,  of  course,  with  Jaimary  as  the  first  month  of  the 
first  quarter.  My  results  analysed  on  my  brother's  plan  would  give  (on 
a  total  mortality  something  above  3400)  23'4  for  spring,  21 '2  for  sum- 
mer, 22"2  for  autumn,  and  32"8  for  winter,  per  centages  of  mortality. 

From  this  same  table*  it  appears  that  in  the  6f  years  there  were  admitted 
under  the  physicians,  exclusively  of  the  physician  accoucheur,  9880  pa- 
tients, and  under  the  surgeons  7904,  together  =  17,784,  or  2634  annually 
of  both  classes ;  and  that  the  admi-sions  from  the  W.  H.  (workhouse) 
*  See  Table  XI.  pp.  304   aud  305. 
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were  12,001,  and  those  from  0.  D.  (their  own  homes)  were  6430;  to- 
gether =  1  8,431.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  of  admissions  under 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  falls  short  of  those  from  W.  H.  and  O.  D. 
together  by  between  600  and  700  (658).  This  difference  represents 
principally  "  casuals"  or  cases  officially  admitted  to  the  W.  H.,  but 
placed  in  the  first  instance  for  a  time  in  the  sick-house  or  infirmary 
under  observation.  Such  are  usually  not  entered  in  the  common  way  as 
patients  unless  found  to  labour  under  some  complaint,  but  are  commonly 
transmitted  to  the  other  side  in  a  day  or  two  after  admission.  On  the 
6f  years  the  admissions  under  the  physicians  were  nearly  57  per  cent., 
and  those  under  the  surgeons  43  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  regular  admis- 
sions. The  cures  on  both  classes  (physicians'  and  surgeons'  patients) 
together  were  nearly  66  per  cent,  on  the  admissions,  and  80  per  cent, 
on  the  discharges  of  all  sorts,  exclusively  of  deaths. 

The  relieved  or  incurable  (which,  by  the  bye,  ought  not  to  be  thus 
confounded)  were,  on  both  classes  of  patients,  nearly  15  per  cent.  (14"6 
on  the  admissions,  and  17 '5  on  the  discharges,)  exclusively  of  deaths. 

The  discharges  "  by  desire,  uncured"  were  about  TB  per  cent,  on  the 
admissions  ;  the  irregular  were  something  less  than  ^th  per  cent.  The 
puerperal  cases  (which  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  totals  above  given) 
were  about  150  per  annum ;  they  amount  at  present  to  200  per  annum. 
The  puerperals  (or  lying-in  cases)  were  until  lately  received  on  the 
W.  H  side,  and  counted,  therefore,  O.D.  cases:  the  mode  of  recording 
them  formerly  in  use  still  continues,  and  they  are  not  above  included  in 
the  admissions  under  the  physicians. 

A  presimiable  and  increasing  disproportion  between  the  domestic 
accommodations  of  the  parochial  establishment  and  the  general  parochial 
population  has  been  already  adverted  to,  and  the  apparent  increase  of 
mortality  in  the  wards  of  the  infirmary  has  been  conjecturally  referred  in 
part  to  that  circumstance,  and  the  necessity  thence  arising  for  narrowing 
the  way  into  the  infirmary  and  exercising  a  less  indulgent  superinten- 
dence and  control  as  regards  the  granting  of  "  doctor's  orders"  (/.  c. 
the  overseers'  orders  to  the  resident  medical  officers  to  examine  applicants 
for  medical  relief,  whether  at  their  homes  or  at  the  infirmary),  and  a 
less  lenient  system  of  admission  into  the  sick-house  or  infirmary. 
With  a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  that  supposition,  I  have  calculated 
the  proportion  of  the  admissions  coming  from  the  W.  H.  and  O.  D. 
(their  own  homes)  respectively ;  and  the  following  table  gives  the  result 
so  far  as  materials  exist  and  are  at  my  disposal :  — 


Admissions  per  Cent. 

Difference. 

From  O-  D., 

FromW.  H. 

18.37, 

last  3  Months     . 

(or  tlieii-  homes.) 

40  nearly. 

59-3 

-fl9-3 

18.38 

36- 

63-8 

+■27 -S 

1839 

5  5                 5  5                 • 

30- 

70-7 

-\-AQ-7 

1840 

37-5 

62-4 

-f-24-9 

1841 

45- 

54-7 

+  9-7 

1842 

39- 

61-2 

-f-22-2 

1843 

5  )                >    5                • 

28- 

72- 

-t-44- 

1844, 

first  6  Months    . 

34-6 

G.3-4 

-I-30-8 
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According  to  this  table,  the  proportion  between  the  admissions  into 
the  sick-house  from  the  W.  H.  and  from  0.  D.  (their  own  homes)  has 
been  nearly  stationar}-.  If  we  take  the  ei^ht  terms  of  the  table  in  the 
fourth  column  (ditFerences),  and  divide  them  into  two  sets  of  four  each, 
we  shall  find  the  upper  four  terms  of  difference  amounting  to  112"7,  and 
the  lower  four  terms  to  106"7,  being  not  far  from  equality.  The  domestic 
accommodations  of  the  W.  H.  have  not  been  statitmary,  yet  their  enlarge- 
ment has  been  inadequate,  amounting  to  some  150  beds  only,  I  think. 
The  site  of  the  W.  H.  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  held  on 
lease  terminating  some  30  years  hence  ;  which  circumstance  naturally 
creates  an  unwillingness  to  undertake  a  large  outlay  for  new  buildings. 

Mortality. 

The  mortality  in  the  6f  years  on  the  admissions  into  the  physicians' 
wards  amounted  to  21  per  cent.,  and  that  occurring  in  the  surgical 
wards  to  3'1  per  cent.  ;  the  mortality  on  both  to  12  per  cent.  The 
mortality  of  those  London  hospitals  which  admit  the  general  run  of 
diseases,  and  therefore,  most  nearly  correspond  in  their  practical 
working  with  the  infirmary,  which  admits  all  sorts  without  any  other 
exception  than  small-pox,  is  well  known  to  vary  little  from  10  per  cent. 
The  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  wards  of  the  Middlesex,  North  London, 
St.  George's,  Westminster,  and  London  Hospitals,  amounts  usually  to 
between  9  and  11  per  cent.  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's, 
w  hich  receive  a  large  per  centage  of  venereal  cases,  yield  a  smaller  gross 
mortalitv ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  example,  contains  in  its  foul  wards 
some  150  beds.  Now  the  mortality  in  those  wards  must  fall  short  of  1 
per  cent.,  since  the  mortality  of  the  Lock  Hospital  is  u^^ually  under  that 
proportion  :  the  gross  mortality  of  that  noble  institution  must,  conse- 
quently, be  very  materially  lightened  by  the  admission  of,  perhaps,  1000 
or  1200  venereals  annually;  and  this  is,  I  think,  confirmed  by  the  fact 
(if  I  am  rightly  informed)  that  the  mortality  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  if  we 
exclude  the  foul  wards,  does  not  differ  in  any  material  degree  from  those 
of  other  hospitals. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  the  relatively  high  mortality  of  the  infirmary  is 
the  admission  into  its  wards,  indifferentlv,  of  all  cases  of  pauper  sickness, 
whatever  may  be  the  ages  between  birth  and  decrepitude — whatever  be 
the  stages  in  point  of  advancement,  or  the  durations  in  months  or  years, 
or  the  nature  and  ulterior  prospects  (excepting  only  small-pox) — provided 
the  ajjplicant  has  a  legal  or  apparent  claim  for  parochial  medical  relief. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  invariably  high  relative  mortality 
amongst  nurslings  and  persons  of  extreme  age  under  disease.  But  with 
respect  to  chronic  organic  diseases,  which  are  de  jure  and  dc  facto  re- 
ceived as  readily  as  any  other  cases  into  the  infirmarv,  I  shall  stop  for  a 
moment  to  observe  that  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  our  whole  mortality  is 
attributable  to  tvibercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  against  the  admission  of 
which,  as  such,  the  doors  of  general  hospitals  are  nearly  cLised  according 
to  rule,  and,  practically  speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  held  ajar,  to  be 
opened  for  their  admission  or  gently  closed  in  their  faces,  according  to  the 
exigencies  or  humour  of  the  hour.  The  admissions  of  j)ulmonary  tuber- 
cular disease  mostly  in  advanced  stages,  and  as  such,  into  the  infirmary, 
were  in  1840  =  121  cases,  and  in  1842  =  129  cases  (I  have  not, 
unfortunately,   the  figures  for  any  other  year  at  hand,  but  as  regards 
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such  cases  those  were  ordinary  years.)  Of  these  94  died  each  year, 
leaving  only  some  30,  who  were  sufficiently  improved  to  be  able  to  return 
to  their  occupation>,  or,  as  happened  in  a  few  instances,  who  preferred  to 
retire  from  the  infirmary  in  order  to  die  at  home  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families. 

An  additional  circumstance  contributing  to  our  superior  mortality  is  the 
retention  of  patients,  if  wishing  to  stay,  until  complete  recovery,  or  death. 
Without  assuming  anything  as  between  rate-pa\ers  and  rate-receivers,  I 
may  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  man  that  is  sick  and  poor  and  in  pos- 
session of  parochial  rights  does  usually  obtain  admission  into  the  in- 
firmary, if  he  seek  it,  and  that  once  admitted  he  usually  remains  there,  if 
"willing,  until  recovered  or  sufficiently  relieved,  or  beyond  human  pain  or 
help.  The  influence  of  this  indefinite  duration  of  treatment  in  the 
infirmary  over  the  per  centage  of  mortality  need  not  be  insisted  on. 

The  surgical  mortality  of  the  infirmary,  it  has  been  stated,  is  somewhat 
less  tlian  half  that  of  the  surgical  wards  of  our  general  hospitals,  viz., 
between  3  and  4  per  cent,  instead  of  some  10  per  cent.  The  reason  is 
twofold  : — 1,  Accidents  are,  in  point  of  fact,  comparatively,  rarely  received 
in  the  infirmary  ;  and,  exclusively  of  accidents,  surgical  practice  always 
yields  a  much  lighter  amount  of  deaths  than  medical  practice.  Now 
accidents  are  a  peculiarly  favoured  class  of  cases  in  our  hospitals,  and  are 
provided  for  with  an  extra  facility  of  admission  into  their  wards,  which  is 
beneficial  to  all  parties,  but  is  not  extended  to  other,  often  graver  though 
less  strilving  affections.  Owing,  then,  to  the  high  mortality  of  the  class 
''•  accidents"  amongst  surgical  complaints,  the  surgical  mortality  in  our 
hospitals  is  comparatively  much  augmented,  whde  on  the  contrary  the 
surgical  mortality  of  the  Infirmary  is  relatively  much  lowered  by  the 
scanty  admission  of  such  cases.  To  this  if  we  further  add  that  about 
one-half  of  the  patients  admitted  on  the  surgeons'  side  consists  of  persons 
(mostly  children  from  the  W.  H.  schools)  suffering  from  chronic  cuta- 
neous affections,  yielding  no  mortality  of  their  ow-n,  viz.,  ]:)orrigo,  psora, 
impetigo,  lepra,  &c.,  the  account  of  our  surgical  mortality  will  stand 
thus; — viz.  on  one-half  of  the  surgeons'  cases  there  is,  usually  and 
properly  speaking,  no  mortality ;  on  the  other  half  of  their  admissions 
the  amount  of  deaths  must  be  about  6  per  cent. 

Number  of  PatienU  and  Duration  of  Treatment. 

There  remain  but  two  topics  for  remark,  viz.,  the  average  number 
under  treatment  and  the  average  stay.  From  the  table  so  often  referred 
to  (No.  XL),  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  physicians'  patients 
under  treatment  during  the  6f  years  was  103*5,  and  the  average  of 
surgeons'  patients  114;  the  number  varied  little  during  the  period.  If 
we  add  together  the  four  upper  terms  (1837,  3-,  39,  and  40),  and  in 
like  manner  add  together  the  four  lower  terms  (1841,  42,  43,  and  44), 
and  divide  each  by  4,  we  find  the  daily  averages  as  follows  :  for  the 
former  3t  years,  physicians'  986,  surgeons'  122  5;  for  the  latter  3i 
years,  physicians'  1083,  surgeons'  1055.  The  physicians' daily  patients, 
however,  rose  in  the  latter  years  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  surgeons' 
daily  patients  declined  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  average  stay  (ui  the  house  or  under 
treatment)  varied  little  during  the  6f  years  on  the  physicians'  side,  and 
was  for  the  whole  6|  years  =  25  5  days;  but  that  the  average  stay  on 
the  surgeons'  has  been  reduced  nearly  30  per  cent.,  viz.,  from  416  days, 
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which  is  the  average  of  the  former  four  terms  (1837,  38,  39,  and  40),  to 
2y"3  daj's,  whicli  is  the  average  for  tlie  latter  four  terms  (1841,  42,  43, 
and  44). 

Summary . 
It  appears  from  the  columns  of  the  11th  table,  taken  in  connexion 
with  each  other: — 1.  That  during  the  6|  years  which  it  covers,  there 
passed  through  the  Infirmary  every  month  nearly  220  (219'5)  patients  ; 
— 2.  That  of  these  about  140  (after  deduction  for  "  casuals")  were 
from  the  W.  H.  (workhouse),  and  79  from  O.  D.  (their  own  homes)  ; — 
3.  That  127  of  them  were  admitted  under  the  physicians  (exclusively  of 
the  puerperals),  and  about  92  under  the  surgeons  ; — 4.  That  144  of  them 
eventuated  in  cures,  26  of  them  in  deaths,  and  the  remainder  proved 
incurables,  or  voluntary  retirements,  or  "  irregulars." — 5.  It  appears 
further,  from  Table  III",  (page  296),  that  of  those  219-5  about  96  were 
males  and  aI)out  122  probably  females  ; — 6.  And  that  about  16  were  under 
5  years  of  age,  86  under  15  years  of  age,  and  34  over  60  years  of 
age. — 7.  It  appears  also  that  about  11  were  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
cular disease,  and  nearly  8  were  discharges  from  the  vesanial  wards.* 

On  the  Relative  Liability  of  the  Two  Sexes  to  Insanity.     By  John 
Thurnam,  M.D. 

\_Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at    York, 
September  -ISth,  1844.] 

The  opinion  which  appears  to  have  recently  obtained,  that  insanity  is 
more  prevalent  amongst  women  than  amongst  men,  has,  I  believe, 
originated  in  an  erroneous  method  of  statistical  analysis.  Dr.  Esquirol, 
who  appears  to  have  inclined  to  this  view,  was  at  great  pains  in  collect- 
ing information  as  to  the  proportion  of  existing  cases  of  insanity  in  the 
two  sexes  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilized  world ;  and,  having 
found  that,  taking  the  average  of  different  countries,  the  proportions 
were  those  of  37  males  to  38  females,  he  concluded  that  his  inquiry 
refuted  the  opinion  which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus,f  that  women  are  a  little  less  subject  to  insanity  than  men.+  In 
this  view  Esquirol  is  followed  by  Drs.  Copland,  Brown,  and  Millingen; 
and  indeed,  by  every  recent  writer  on  insanity.  It  is,  however,  well 
known  that,  in  all  European  countries,  the  proportion  of  adult  females 
in  the  general  population  exceeds  that  of  males.  In  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  1821,  there  was  an  excels,  at  all 
ages  above  15  or  20  years,  of  about  4  per  cent. ;  and,  according  to 
the  more  accurate  census  of  1841,  an  excess  of  4  per  cent,  at  all 
ages,  and  of  about  eight  per  cent,  at  all  ages  above  15  or  20  years.  Of 
this  general  law,  Esquirol  was  aware ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  that,  from  20  to  50  years  of  age,  when,  in  this  country  at  least, 
insanity  chiefly  occurs  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  still  greater  excess  of 
females ;  an  excess  which  is  higher  from  20  to  30  years  of  age  than  it 
is  subsequently  ;  it  being  12  per  cent,  from  20  to  30,  6  per  cent,  from 
30  to  40,  and  4  per  cent,  from  40  to  50,  years  of  age.     Thus,  assuming 

*  For  some  years  the  expences  of  the  sick-house  (so  far  as  they  can  be  distin- 
guished from  thuse  of  the  workliouse  generally)  have  amouuted  to  about  5s.  weekly 
per  patient,  all  ajjes  and  both  sexes  included. 

f  Cselius  Aurelianus.  "  De  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis,"  Amstel.  1709,  4to., 
pp.  326,  339. 

I  Prichard,  "  On  Insanity."'  1835,  p  1G2.  Esquirol,  "Maladies  Mentales," 
1836,  tome  i.,  p.  37  ;  ii.^  p.  670. 
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only  a  like  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  insanity,  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  much  greater  number  of  cases  amongst  women,  and  one  corresponding 
to  this  excess  of  the  same  sex  in  the  general  population,  at  those  ages 
when  insanity  chiefly  occurs. 

The  only  two  institutions,  however,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  this 
country  in  which  there  has  been  any  material  excess  of  females  admitted 
during  extended  periods  are  the  hospitals  of  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke ; 
and  in  these  there  has  been,  at  different  and  extended  periods,  an  excess 
of  women  admitted  amounting  to  20,  30,  and  even  45  per  cent.  This, 
however,  may  depend  on  local  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  metropolis  ; 
and,  consequently,  does  not  in  any  degree  establish  Dr.  Haslam's 
opinion,  that,  "  in  our  own  climate,  women  are  more  frequently  afflicted 
with  insanity  than  men ;"  a  statement  which  has  been  recently  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Webster  in  his  remarks  "  on  the  Statistics  of  Bethlem 
Hospital."*  That  there  may  be  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  metropolis  in  connection  with  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  the 
two  sexes,  at  least  as  regards  the  poorer  and  more  dependent  classes  of 
the  community,  is  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  there  having  been  a 
slight  excess  of  females  admitted  both  at  Hanwell  and  in  the  licensed 
metropolitan  asylums  for  paupers  ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  excess  at  Hanwell,  never  very  great,  has 
been  gradually  diminishing,  and  up  to  1843,  only  amounted  to  2  per 
cent.  According  to  the  census  of  1841,  there  appears  to  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  females  living  in  the  metropolis  from  20  to  50  years  of  age, 
as  compared  with  the  kingdom  generally ;  but  whetlier  the  difference 
be  large  enough  to  account  for  the  greater  number  of  women  admitted 
into  the  metropolitan  asylums  and  hospitals  is,  perhaps,  doubtful. 
The  excess  per  cent.,  at  these  ages ,  of  women  over  men  appears  to 
be  in  the  proportion  of  18  in  the  metropolis  to  8  in  the  country; 
that  is  to  say,  there  were,  in  1841,  living  in  England  and  Wales  100 
men  to  108  women,  and  in  the  metropolis  100  men  to  118  women,  at 
from  20  to  50  years  of  age.  At  all  ages  there  appears  to  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  females  in  the  metropolis  than  in  England  and  Wales  ;  there 
having  been  an  excess  of  13  per  cent,  at  all  ages,  and  of  19  per  cent,  at 
all  ages  above  20.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difi"erence  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  admitted  into  metropolitan  asylums, 
it  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  ; 
for  in  the  licensed  metropolitan  asylums  for  private  patients,  (1833 — 
40),  there  has  been  an  excess  on  the  side  of  males  admitted  amounting  to 
38  per  cent. 

But  there  is  another  fallacy  in  Esquirol's  method  of  investigating  this 
subject,  in  consequence  of  his  having  compared  with  each  other  the  ex- 
isting, instead  of  the  occurring,  cases  of  insanity  in  the  two  sexes. 
Were  the  progress  of  insanity  the  same  in  men  as  in  women,  and  our 
object  simply  that  of  determining  the  relative  liability  of  the  two  sexes 
to  insanity,  the  comparison  of  the  cases  existing  at  one  time,  would  serve 
as  well  as  that  of  the  numbers  occurring  during  any  given  period.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  mortality 
of  insane  men,  on  an  average,  exceeds  that  of  insane  women  in  the  public 
asylums  of  this  kingdom  by  50  per  cent.  Thus  we  find  that  the  excess 
in  the  mortality  of  males  above  females  is,  at  the  Retreat,  at  the  rate  of 

*  Haslam,  '*■  Observations  on  MadneiS,"'  2nd  edition,  1809,  p.  245.  Webster,  in 
*'  Medico-Chirur<^ical  Trausactious,"  vol.  xxvi.,  1843,  p.  380. 
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37  per  cent.,  in  the  metropolitan  licensed  asylums  of  63  per  cent.,  at 
Bethlem  of  71  per  cent.,  at  Han-.vell  of  80  per  cent.,  and  at  the  York 
Asylum  of  93  per  cent. ;  the  mortality  in  males  being  nearly  double 
what  it  is  in  females.  As  the  mortality  of  males  in  the  general  popula- 
tion is  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  females,*  it 
will  be  evident  that,  nut  of  equal  numbers  attacked,  the  existing  cases 
of  insanity  in  women  will  accumulate  much  faster  than  tho?e  in  men ; 
and  that  thev  will  necessarily  be  much  more  numerous,  as  compared 
with  the  occurring  cases,  than  will  the  existing  cases  in  the  latter  sex. 
According  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  hi 
Lunacy,"  there  were,  in  asvlums  of  all  descriptions  in  England  and 
Wales,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844 — 

Insane  Pev^ions.  Males.  Females. 

11,272  5,521  0,751  :  of  whom  there  were 

7, 4;2  paupers.         3,532  3,950f 

— being  an  excess  on  the  side  of  females,  oi  existing  cases  of  insanity,  of 
4  per  cent,  in  all  classes,  and  of  nearly  12  per  cenr.  in  paupers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  results  of  any  inquiry  into  the 
liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  insanity  which  is  founded  on  the  proportions 
of  males  and  females  admitted  into  public  and  private  asylums,  that, 
from  various  causes,  women  are  more  likely  to  be  detained  at  home  than 
men.  As  regards  the  middle  and  higher  classes  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
case ;  but,  as  respects  the  pauper  insane,  I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
tendency  can  affect  the  results  in  any  material  degree.  Women  are, 
indeed,  sooner  rendered  entirely  dependent,  as  a  consequence  of  mental 
disorder,  than  men  ;  and  I  should  conclude  that  any  greater  indulgence 
to,  and  tolerance  of",  the  eccentricities  of  the  sex,  when  the  subjects  of 
insanity,  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  frequently  greater  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  the  removal  to  an  asylum  of  the  insane  father,  husband, 
or  brother. 

In  order  that  the  comparison  of  the  occurring  cases  be  a  strictlv  accu- 
rate one,  the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes,  at  the  several  ages,  attacked 
with  insanity  {ox  the  first  time,  should  be  compared  with  the  proportions 
in  which  the  two  sexes,  at  the  same  ages,  exist  in  the  community  in  which 
Buch  cases  occur.  The  nearest  approximation  to  this  method  which  we 
have  the  means  of  employing  is,  by  assuming  that  the  proportions  of  men 
and  women  admitted  into  public  institutions  during  extensive  periods 
represent,  as  on  the  whole  thev  probably  do  represent,  the  cases  which 
occur  for  the  first  time.  The  following  table  is  calculated  on  this  prin- 
ciple.    (See  p.  313.) 

On  an  examination  of  this  table  we  ascertain  that,  in  24  of  the  32 
asylums  which  it  comprises,  there  has  been  a  decided  excess  of  men  in 
the  numbers  admitted.  In  many  British  asylums  the  excess  amounts 
to  25,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  whole  number  of  32 
asylums  there  is  an  average  excess  on  the  side  of  the  male  sex  of  13 '7 
per  cent.  In  the  9  English  county  asvlums,  contained  in  the  table,  the 
excess  amounts  to  12  per  cent.  Dorset  is  the  only  county  asylum  in 
which  the  proportion  of  women  admitted  has  materially  exceeded  that 
of  men. 

*  The  mean  annual  morfality  of  England  diirint^  four  years,  1833 — 41,  was  2 -31 
per  cent,  for  men,  and  2*13  per  cent,  for  women. — '•  Fifth  Report  of  Registrar- 
lieiieral."  p.  xi. 

t  Report,  1844,  p.  184. 
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Table  shewing  the  Numbers  and  Proportion  of  each  Sex,  out  of  71 ,800  Cases, 
admitted  into  various  Asylums. 


Proporlions 

Exci'ss  per  Cent. 

Numbers  i 

f  eacli  Sex- 

per  Cent. 

of  one  Sex 

Name  of  Asylum  and  Period. 

Admitted. 

of  eacli  Sex. 

over  the  other. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1.  Bloomingdale  New  York  .      .      .) 
(20i  veai-s,  1821-42)                / 

1,692 

906 

65 

35 

86 

2.  Siegburg  (9  years,  1825-33)  .      . 

404 

226 

64 

36 

78 

3.  Dumfries  (4  years,  1839-43)   .      . 

147 

92 

61-5 

38-5 

59 

4.  Charenton  (11  years,  1815-25)*  . 

1,245 

804 

61 

39 

54 

,,            (8  years,  1826-33)  .      . 

932 

625 

60 

40 

49 

5.  Schleswig  (15  years.  1820-35)      . 

342 

224 

60 

40 

52 

6.  Licensed   Metropolitan    Asylums,! 
not  paui)ers,  (1833-40),      ,      ,j 

1,419 

1,028 

58 

42 

33 

7.  Perth  (11  years,  1827-38).     .      . 

190 

141 

57-5 

42-5 

34 

8.  Cornwall  (22  years,  1820-42).      . 

407 

310 

57 

43 

31 

9.  Nottingham  (3|i  years,  1812-43). 

937 

726 

56-3 

43'7 

29 

10.  Armagh  (16^  years,  1825-41)      . 

649 

505 

56 

44 

28 

11.  Clonmel  (  7  years,  1835-42)   .      . 

206 

162 

56 

44 

27 

12.  York  Asylum  (25?  years.  1814-40) 

768 

607 

56 

44 

26 

13.  Lancaster  (26  years,  1816-42)      . 

2,042 

1,599 

56 

44 

27 

14.  Maidstone  (5  years,  183  5-38)  .      . 

195 

158 

55 

45 

23 

15.  Glasgow  (28  years,  1814-42)  .      . 

1,456 

1,191 

55 

45 

22 

16.  Richmond,  Dublin        .      .      .      .) 
(5  years,  1832-39)                    ) 

331 

277 

54-5 

45-5 

19 

17.  Lincoln  (21|  years,  1820-42)  .      . 

467 

391 

I  54-5 

45-5 

19 

18.   Dundee  (22  years,  1820-42)     .      . 

496 

427 

53-7 

46-3 

16 

19.  Gloucester  (20  years,  1823-42)     . 

661 

588 

53 

47 

12 

20.  Frankford,  U.S.  Society  of  Friends) 
(25  years,  1817-42)                   | 

405 

379 

52 

48 

7 

21.  Worcester,  U.S.,  ( 10  years,  1833-42) 

806 

751 

51-8 

48-2 

7 

22.  Hartford.  U.S.,  (19  years,  1824-43) 

640 

607 

51-3 

48-7 

5 

23.  Wakefield  (23^  ye^rs,  1818-42). 

1,527 

1,479 

51 

49 

3 

24.  Belf.ist  (13  ye.irs,  1829-42)     .      . 

621 

622 

50 

50 

^ 

16 

25.  Woodbridge,  (13  years,  1829-42). 

499 

500 

50 

50 

. 

20 

26.  Carlow  (10  \ears,  1832-42)      .      . 

247 

250 

49-7 

50-3 

• 

1-2 

27.  Hanwell  (Til  years,  1831-42)       . 

1,189 

1,219 

49-3 

50-7 

3 

28.  Cork  (13  years,  1827-39)  .      .      . 

954 

1,009 

'  49 

51 

5 

29.  Licensed     Metiopolitan     Asylumsl 
paupersf  (6  years,  1833-40)     .) 

1,479 

1,520 

48 

52 

. 

7 

30.  York  Retreat,  Socit-ty  of  Friends.i 
(44  years,  1796-40) 

282 

333 

45-8 

1 

54-2 

. 

18 

31.  Dorset  (11^  years,  1832-43)     .      . 

184 

224 

45 

55 

^ 

21 

32.  Bethlem,  curablesj        .... 
(20  years,  1823-42) 

1,782 

2,622 

40-5 

59-5 

• 

47 

Total  of  the  above  (1796-1843). 

25,601 

22,502 

53-2 

46-8 

13-7 

48 

103 

9  English  County  Asylums  ;  8,  9,] 
13,14,  19,  23,  25,  27,  and  31   ./ 

7,641 

6,803 

53 

47 

12 

• 

33.  Bethlem,  all  cases i 

(46  years,  1748-94)                   ) 

4,042 

4,832 

45-5 

54-5 

. 

19 

34.  St.  Luke's,  curables       .      .      .      .  1 
(82  years,  1752-1834)                  / 

6,037 

8,786 

40-7 

59'3 

• 

4. 

)-5 

For  other  IMetropolitan  Asylums,  see  also  6,  27,  29,  and  32. 


*  Esqiiirol,  "des  Maladies  Mentales,"  tome  li.,  p  663  i.nd  668. 
f  H.islam,  "Observations  on  Madness,"  second  edition,  1809,  p.  245. 
I  Webster,  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transaction-,"  vol.  x.tvi.  1843,  p.  381. 
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Whether  in  this  asylum  an  unusually  large  provision  has  been  made  for 
females,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  applications  for  the  ad- 
mission of  men  have  been  rejected,  or  whether  in  the  county  of  Dorset  anv 
])eculiar  causes  are  actually  in  operation  which  are  capable  of  explaining 
such  an  exception  to  a  general  law,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  determine. 

Having  thus  shewn  that,  in  the  principal  hospitals  fur  the  insane  in 
these  kingdoms,  the  proportions  of  men  admitted  is  nearly  always 
higher,  and  in  many  cases  much  higher,  than  that  of  women  ;  and  as  we 
know  that  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  general  population,  particularly 
at  those  ages  when  insanity  most  usually  occurs,  is  decidedly  less  than 
that  of  women,  we  can  have  no  grounds  for  doubting  that  men  are 
actually  more  liable  to  disorders  of  the  mind  than  women. 

It  is  always  satisfactory  when  those  reasonable  conclusions,  which  we 
have  previously  formed  from  general  considerations  of  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  particular  causes  which  are  in  operation  in  any  class  of 
facts,  are  confirmed  by  accurate  statistical  inquiry.  From  a  just  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution,  as 
well  as  in  the  generally  prevailing  external  circumstances  of  the  two 
sexes  in  civilized  communities  at  the  present  day,  it  was,  I  think, 
a  priori,  highly  probable  that  men  should  possess  a  somewhat  greater 
liability  to  mental  disorders  than  women ;  and  this  was  a  conclusion  at 
which,  independently  of  any  statistical  inquiry,  the  ancient  physicians 
had  even  arrived.  And  it  is  thus  important  to  observe,  that  it  was  by 
a  faulty  application  of  the  methods  of  statistical  analysis  to  this 
question,  by  the  deservedly  distinguished  Esquirol,  that  a  contrary  con- 
clusion was  come  to  by  that  diligent,  but,  in  statistical  questions,  not 
always  accurate,  inquirer ;  and  that  it  has  been  chiefly  on  his  authority, 
and  on  that  of  authors  who,  on  this  subject,  have  copied  from  him,  that 
we  have  been  in  danger  of  admitting  the  erroneous  doctrine  that  women 
are  more  liable  to  insanity  than  men. 

It  is  still  highly  probable  that  different  countries,*  and  perhaps  even 
the  same  country  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  different  communities 
and  different  ranks  and  classes  in  the  same  country,  may  vary  very  much 
as  regards  the  proportion  in  which  men  suffer  from  insanity  more  than 
women.  Thus,  it  appears  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  women,  relatively  to  the  other  sex,  become  insane  in  France 
as  compared  with  England.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  less  cer- 
tain as  respects  the  metropolis  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  this 
country.  In  this  respect,  we  have  seen  that  the  statistics  of  our  own 
metropolis  appear  to  resemble  those  of  France,  rather  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  England. 

In  this  point  uf  view,  the  experience  of  the  Societv  of  Friends  is  not 
without  considerable  interest.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that,  in 
this  community,  women  are  actually  more  liable  to  insanity  than 
men;  for,  witliout  any  greater  facility  existing  for  the  admission  of 
females,  the  number  of  women,  members  of  that  society,  who  have  been 

*  The  above  table  sbews  that,  during  15  years  at  tbe  asjlum  at  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  tbe  proportion  of  men  admitted  exceeded  that  of  women  by  52  per  cent.; 
and  at  Siegbiir^,  near  Bam,  on  the  Rhine,  during  9  years,  by  78  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  return  of  Dr.  IIol>t,  tiie  existing  number  of  the  insane  throughout 
Norway,  in  tbe  year  182'i,  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  oOS^-  of  the  male,  and  1  to 
5'j7:5  of  the  female  population. 
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admitted  into  the  Retreat  has  exceeded  that  of  men  by  18  per  cent.,  or, 
in  other  words,  only  45  men  have  been  admitted  to  55  women.*  But 
it  is  requisite  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  a  body,  before  we  shall  be  justified  in  deter- 
mining that  insanity  is  really  more  prevalent  amongst  the  females  of  that 
community.  By  returns,  however,  from  all  parts  (each  "  monthly 
meeting")  of  England  and  Wales,  it  appears  that  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  the  excess  of  women  over  men,  at  all  ages,  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent. ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  question  that  the  excess  of 
c!rf^^/<  females  is  still  greater. f  Indeed,  after  15  years  of  age,  before 
which  insanity  seldom  occurs,  we  can,  I  think,  scarcely  estimate  the 
excess  of  females  over  males  in  this  community  at  less  than  from  30  to  35 
per  cent.  And  thus  assuming,  as  there  is  every  reason  for  doing,  that, 
as  respects  the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  attacked,  the  experience  of 
the  Retreat  represents  that  of  the  Society  at  large,  it  will  appear  that,  in 
this  community,  there  are  still  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  more  men  than 
women  attacked  with  mental  derangement.  This  is  an  excess  on  the 
side  of  men,  considerably  less  probably  than  that  which  prevails  in  the 
kingdom  generally.  The  progressive  accumulation  of  females  m  an 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Retreat ; 
where,  at  the  end  of  45  years,  the  women  exceeded  the  men  by  30  per 
cent. ;  and  where  the  average  number  of  women  resident  during  the 
whole  period  was  35  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  men.  At  the  asylum 
for  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  +  (1817 — 42,) 
the  proportion  of  men  admitted  exceeded  that  of  women  by  7  per  cent. 
But  in  the  general  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  states, 
in  common  more  or  less  with  nearly  all  newly-settled  countries,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  exceeds  that  of  females  by  about  4  per  cent.,  and,  at 
from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  by  6  per  cent.  There,  however,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  less  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
states  alluded  to,  or  the  women  may  even  preponderate  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

In  nearly  all  points  of  view  it  may,  in  conclusion,  be  stated,  that 
women  have  an  advantage  over  men  in  reference  to  insanity ;  for  not 
only  do  they  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  liable  to  mental  derangement 
than  men,  but,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  it,  the  probability  of 
their  recovery  is  on  the  whole  greater,  and  that  of  death  very  con- 
siderablv  less.  After  recovery  from  a  first  attack,  however,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  relapse,  or  of  a  second  attack,  is  perhaps  somewhat  greater  in 
women  than  in  men.     Still  the  more  favourable  results,  as  regards  the 

*  The  numbers  in  the  table  refer  to  cases  of  all  descriptions  admitted  at  tlie 
Retreat ;  but  the  propurtions  are  the  same  when  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  separately  considered. 

f  This  larirer  number  of  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends  may.  no  doubt,  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  lar<;fer  proportions  of  men  who  emigrate,  and  leave  the  So- 
ciety, and  are  disunited  from  it,  for,  on  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  the  Soriet}"- 
from  1800  to  1837.  I  find  that  the  births  registered  were  in  the  propoition  of  105*7 
males  to  100  females;  viz.  8207  boys  and  7759  girls.  In  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  three  yeais,  1838-1841,  the  births  registered  were  in  the  pro[)ovtiou 
of  104-8  hoys  to  100  girls. — "Fourth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General,  "  1842, 
pp.  9,  10. 

\  This  asylum  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Society  of  Friends  iri  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  ;  but  patients  Ironi  other  states  are 
also  admitted. 

Y   2 
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female  sex  in  all  these  particulars,  appears  to  be  much  less  marked  at 
the  Retreat  than  in  nearly  every  other  institution  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
genenil  regularity  of  life  in  the  men  of  this  community  as  compared  with 
that  of  men  in  the  community  at  large  ;  or,  at  least,  than  in  those  parts 
of  it  which  furnish  inmates  to  the  asylums  compared. 
Retreat,   York,  August,  1844. 


Notes  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Operation  of 

the  Poor  Laws  in  'Scotkmd,  1844.     By  J.  P.  Ai.tson,  Esq.,  M  D. 

\_Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at    York, 

October  \st,  1844.] 

Dr.  Alison  stated,  that  as  the  result  of  many  of  his  own  observations  and 
inquiries,  and  those  of  others  who  had  associated  themselves  with  him  to 
invesligiite  this  matter  statistically  in  Scotland,  had  been  read  in  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  he  was  anxious  to  lay  before 
them  some  extracts  from  the  evidence,  lately  ])rinted  as  an  Appendix  to 
the  Report  ot  the  Roy  d  Commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  that  subject,  by  winch  he  thought  that  those  previous  state- 
ments were  amply  confirmed  ;  but  that  in  laying  these  results  before 
the  Section,  he  would  confine  himself  to  facts,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  statistical  facts,  and  aljstain  from  all  discussion  of  remedial  measures. 

He  Slid  that,  on  one  point  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
missioners appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  his  previous 
statements,  viz.,  as  to  the  number  of  ])00v,  natives  of  country  districts, 
who  burden  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland.  It  appears  that,  in  general, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  regular  paujjers  in  those  towns  are  not  natives, 
and  there  is  a  gener^d  complaint  in  tlie  towns,  of  this  burden  falling  on 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  relief  in  country  districts,  and  of 
the  law  of  settlement  by  three  years'  residence ;  but  the  Commissioners 
report  that  there  had  been  much  exaggeration  in  those  statements,  and 
that  there  are  few  paupers  in  the  towns  who  have  not  lived  there  many 
years;  therefore,  that  an  extension  of  the  term  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
settlement  would  make  little  difference  in  this  respect. 

On  this  he  observed,  that  he  had  always  represented  the  great  mass 
of  poor  from  the  country,  wiio  resort  to  the  towns  in  Scotland,  as 
"coming  originally  in  search  of  work,"  and  afterwards  becoming  bur- 
densome, not  in  the  first  instance  as  paupers,  on  the  parish  lists,  but  as 
destitute  poor,  sulisisting,  for  the  most  part,  on  voluntary  charity,  either 
of  individuals  or  associations ;  and  had  explained  how  greatly  the 
number  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Scotland  exceed  the  number  of  regular 
paupers  ;  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners, 
being  nearly  confined  to  the  statistics  of  the  paupers,  does  not  invalidate 
his  previous  assertion. 

In  illustration  of  this,  he  pointed  out  six  diflfcrent  classes  of  persons, 
often  reduced  to  extreme  destitution  in  Scotland,  but  who  do  not  in 
general  appear  on  the  lists  of  paupers  at  all,  and  referred  to  the  evidence 
published  by  the  Conmiissiouers  in  proof  of  this;  and  of  all  those  he 
asserted,  that  they  are  found  chietly  in  the  towns,  seeking  either  fur 
occasional  employment,  or  for  voluntary  charity.     He  explamed,  1.  The 
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case  of  the  able-bodied  unemployed  poor.  2.  Ilie  case  of  the  temporarily 
disabled  by  sickness  or  injury.  3.  The  case  of  applicants  for  the  legal 
relief,  to  whom  that  relief  is  long  delayed.  4.  The  case  of  those  to  whom 
relief  is  refused,  because  the  Kirk  Sessions  "  have  not  funds  in  hand  " 
for  them.  5.  The  case  of  those  whose  settlement  is  disputed,  and  in- 
terim relief  refused.  6.  The  case  of  the  "  dissipated  and  undeserving 
poor,"  and  their  children,  who  are  "  kept  at  bay  "  by  the  parochial  au- 
thorities; in  consequence  of  which  he  said  he  had  known  various 
instances  of  children  dying  of  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Havhig  thus  explained  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  this  point,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  on  all  other  points 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  not  only  amply  confirmed  his 
former  statement,  but  in  several  instances  exceeded  his  anticipation ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  read  extracts  from  the  evidence  as  to  the  following 
particulars ;  almost  all  of  those  extracts  being  from  the  evidence  of 
clergymen,  magistrates,  or  other  public  functionaries. 

1.  Tlie  extent  of  destitution  in  many  of  the  towns,  the  privations,  as 
to  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  endured  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
necessity  of  mendicity  to  support  life,  both  in  the  case  of  regular 
paupers,  and  of  persons  excluded,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  from 
the  legal  relief;  especially  in  the  case  of  al)le-bodied  persons  and  their 
families,  often  of  good  character,  and  reduced  by  circumstances  quite 
beyond  their  control. 

2.  The  extent  of  vagrancy,  consequent  especially  on  depressions  of 
trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  extending  from  the  Borders  even  to 
the  Orkney  Islands,  and  forcing  on  many  practical  ol)servers  the  con- 
viction, that  some  fund  should  be  provided  for  supporting  the  unem- 
ployed at  home. 

3.  The  diffusion  of  fever,  particularly  of  that  new  form  of  fever  which 
has  sprung  up  since  1842,  almost  exclusively  in  Scotland,  and  prevailed 
to  an  unprecedented  extent,  which  has  been  proved  by  individual  in- 
quiries, extending  to  above  1,100  persons,  to  affect  that  minority  of  the 
population  who  are  destitute  and  unemployed,  not  only  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion, but  in  an  absolutely  greater  number  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
community ;  and  hiis  very  frequently  been  diffused  through  the  country 
by  the  destitute  vagrants  just  mentioned. 

4.  The  very  inadequate  allowances  to  widows,  and  the  frequent  neglect 
of  orphans,  and  the  consequence,  distinctly  resulting  from  this  cause, 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  legal  protection  to  the  unemployed,  in  the 
increased  temptation  to  crime.  This  was  stated  as  the  general  result  of 
observations  made  in  all  the  gaols  in  Scotland,  but  was  especially  illus- 
trated by  tables,  furnished  by  Mr.  Brebner,  governor  of  the  gaol  at 
Glasgow,  one  of  which  comprised  258  cases  of  persons  committed  to 
that  gaol  in  one  year,  of  whom  he  could  say  with  certainty,  that  it  was 
want,  and  not  inclination,  whichled  them  to  commit  crimes ;  and  others 
gave  the  particulars  of  no  less  than  79  persons,  72  of  them  females,  who 
in  one  year  became  voluntary  inmates  of  the  gaol,  secluding  themselves 
from  the  world,  and  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  it  afforded.  Many  others  sought  a  similar  protection, 
and  could  not  be  admitted;  and  it  having  been  thought  necessary  to 
dismiss  these  voluntary  prisoners,  as  unfit  inmates  of  a  gaol,  more  than 
half  of  them  returned  in  a  short  time  as  criminals,  the  sacrifice  to  which 
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they  had  formerly  subjecteci  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  crime,  furnish- 
ing the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  crimes  which  they  subsequently  com- 
mitted were  the  effect  of  want,  not  of  vicious  inclination. 

5.  The  circumstances  under  which  recourse  has  lately  been  had  to 
assessments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be  inevitable,  in  various  towns  in 
Scotland,  particularly  Inverness,  Stirling,  Arbroath,  Stranraer,  and 
Girvan,  all  illustrating  the  general  fact,  that  the  numbers  and  sufferings 
of  the  destitute  poor  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  feelings  of 
independence  had  given  way,  before  the  assessments  were  ordered,  so  that 
no  part  of  the  increased  destitution  of  those  places  could  be  referred  to 
the  assessments  as  its  cause. 

6.  As  a  contrast  to  this  increasing  misery  where  there  have  been  no 
assessments,  the  "sound  and  comfortable  state"  of  Berwickshire  as  to 
its  poor,  where  assessments  have  been  long  general,  and  the  allowances  to 
the  poor,  and  even  aid  to  the  able-bodied  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England ;  and  where  there  is  no 
beggary,  very  little  intemperance,  much  industry,  abundance  of  private 
charity,  and  a  population  almost  stationary  as  to  number. 

7.  Contrasting,  again,  with  this  state  of  Berwickshire,  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  greater  part  of  the  highlands  and  islands, 
■where  the  Poor  Law  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  proprietors,  in  many 
instances,  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  where  the  want 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  most  severely  felt,  and  a  "  parasitical  popu- 
lation "  has  been  gradually  formed,  engaged  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  no  employment,  and  preying,  not  indeed  on  the  capital, 
but  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  which  must  be  removed  or  em- 
ployed before  anv  improvement  can  take  place,  but  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, early  and  improvident  marriages  are  more  complained  of  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland. 

These  last  classes  of  facts  were  stated  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  illus- 
trating the  propositions  formerly  laid  down  by  the  author,  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  poor  in  restraining  the  increase  of 
population,  in  two  distinct  ways,  1.  By  maintaining  the  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  people;  and,  2.  By  making  it  the  obvious  and  imme- 
diate interest  of  landed  proprietors,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early 
marriages  and  excessive  reproduction. 


The  Statistics  of  the  Free  Citi/  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     By 
Lieut.  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

\^Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at   York, 
September  30th,  1844.] 

I  AM  not  aware  that  the  statistics  of  a  German  city,  more  particularly 
a  free  city,  are  before  the  public.  Independently  of  the  novelty  of 
such  statistics,  I  presume  thev  will  lurnish  matters  for  comparison 
with  statistical  facts  from  England,  either  confirmatory  of  apparent  phy- 
sical or  moral  laws  deduced  from  series  of  facts,  or  exhibiting  antagonist 
matters  which  may  render  further  research  necessary,  both  in  our  own 
and  other  countries ;  that  all  doubts  may  be  removed  of  the  quality  and 
bearing  of  the  data  with  which  the  legislator  may  propose  to  operate  in 
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his   benevolent    attempts    to   improve   the  condition  and   prospects  of 
society. 

I  must  beg  some  indulgence  for  my  paper,  for  I  have  not  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  German  scholar,  and  I  have  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  completing  my  translations  since  my  return  to 
England  without  aid;  and  I  may  in  some  instances  not  have  given  the 
perfect  sense  of  my  text.  My  figured  statements,  however,  are  I  hope  free 
from  this  drawback,  as  they  are  derived  from  tabulated  official  or  public 
documents,  and  cannot  be  so  readily  misunderstood  as  the  involved  con- 
struction of  German  phraseology.  The  historical  matter,  and  the  notices 
respecting  the  public  institutions,  are  derived  from  a  very  well  got  up 
Manual  of  Frankfort,  by  J.  H.  Ludwig,  published  in  1843.  The  sta- 
tistical tables  of  educational  and  literarv  establishments  are  taken  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  and  Physical  Society  of  Frankfort. 
The  vital  statistics  are  from  official  sources  ;  and  some  matters  are  de- 
rived from  verbal  communications.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
made  my  acknowledgments  publicly  to  my  German  friends  for  their 
kind  aid ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  in  the  present  state  of 
society  in  Frankfort  it  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  1  therefore  abstain  ; 
but  they  will  understand  that  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  for  their  kind 
promotion  of  my  objects. 

Although  the  present  paper  will  embrace  the  general  statistics  of 
Frankfort,  yet,  as  my  principal  object  is  the  illustration  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  city,  I  shall  treat  the  other  branches  in  a  more  cursory 
manner  than  their  importance  and  interest  would  seem  to  authorise. 

Frankfort  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  in  an  open  sandy 
plain,  about  20  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Main  with  tlie  Rhine, 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  317  feet  only.  Like  other  places  with 
claims  to  antiquity,  little  is  known  of  its  early  history  ;  but  it  has  its 
fable  (and  that  of  Frankfort  is  quite  Oriental)  accounting  for  its  founda- 
tion. The  Franks  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  river  in  their  excur- 
sions, but  much  higher  up.  At  last  they  were  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  ford  near  which  Frankfort  now  stands,  by  observing  a  ivhite  deer 
pass  the  river :  henceforward  they  passed  the  river  at  the  same  place, 
Avhence  resulted  the  name  of  Frankfort,  or  Ford  of  the  Franks.  Whe- 
ther Frankfort-on-the-Oder  derived  its  name  in  a  similar  manner,  my 
information  does  not  enable  me  to  say.  It  was  probably  a  hunting  seat 
of  the  Frank  kings,  and  may  have  owed  its  gradual  increase  to  the  usual 
attractions  of  a  royal  residence.  On  the  20th  of  July,  794,  Charle- 
magne held  a  churcli  assembly  here,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  pre- 
viously built  St.  Mary's  Chapel.  In  the  same  year  the  suburb  of  Sach- 
senhausen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Main,  was  settled  by  some 
Saxons  who  had  accompanied  the  emperor ;  and  to  this  day  the  inha- 
bitants consider  themselves  as  of  a  distinct  race  from  the  people  of 
Frankfort.  Louis  the  German,  in  843,  made  Frankfort  the  principal 
city  of  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  from  this  period  it  appears 
to  have  increased,  but  its  prosperity  was  most  probably  chiefly  owing  to 
many  of  the  German  emperors  choosing  to  be  elected  and  crowned  here. 
The  portraits  of  such  as  were  crowned  at  Frankfort  are  painted  in  niches 
in  the  building  called  the  Emperois'  Hall:  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
curious  coincidence  that  the  last  vacant  niche  in  the  hall  was  filled  up 
by  the  last  German  emperor,  Francis  IL,  who  reigned  from  1792  to 
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1806,  when  Bunnnparte  dissolved  the  German  empire.  The  first  was 
Konrad  I.,  the  Frnnk  who  reigned  from  911  to  918.  In  all  there  are 
44  portraits.  The  elections  of  the  emperors  took  place  in  the  open  air 
on  a  particular  spot;  and  the  armed  crowds  indicated  their  assent  by 
clashing  (Klappern)  their  swords  and  shields  against  each  other,  or 
shield  against  shield,  and  sword  against  sword  ',  and  a  spot  within 
Frankfort,  not  yet  wholly  covered  with  buildings,  is  called  the  Klap- 
perfeld,  or  "  Clashing -Jidd^''  to  this  day.  Frankfort  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  vicissitudes  of  capture  and  recapture,  internal  commotions, 
and  disastrous  and  extensive  fires ;  so  that  there  are  few  vestiges  of 
buildings  above  150  years  old.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century 
3  fires  destroyed  above  1000  houses.  In  ihe  first,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1711,  above  500,  including  the  Jews'  quarter.  That  in  1719 
destroyed  432  houses  in  24  hours;  and  that  in  1721  destroyed  150  in 
the  Jews'  quarter.  A'somewhat  curious  fire  was  that  of  burning  the 
English  manufactures  stolen  from  the  shops  in  1810,  in  compliance  with 
the  Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon.  Frankfort,  like  some  other  Christian 
cities  and  states,  has  distinguished  itself  for  its  barbarous,  and  cruel, 
and  bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  different  times.  In  1240,  180 
were  put  to  death  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  continued  persecution 
drove  the  Jews  to  such  despair,  that  they  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  by 
which  half  the  city  was  destroyed.  in  1349,  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  plague  in  Frankfort,  in  common  with  other  cities  of 
Germany,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  wells,  and  a 
band  of  fanatic  monks,  aided  by  a  population  they  had  excited,  set 
fire  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews,  and  threw  such  of  those  miserable 
people  as  fell  into  their  hands  into  the  flames.  Such  of  them  as 
escaped  death  were  sold.,  "  body  and  goods,  profit,  pleasure,  and  service," 
— for  such  are  the  terms  used, — by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Frankfort  for  the  sum  of  1  5,000  pounds  weight  in  farthings.*  In 
1417  these  unhappy  people  were  reduced  to  2  families  ;  12  years  later  they 
consisted  of  6  families:  and  in  1495  they  amounted  to  104  souls  only. 
In  1462  they  were  jirevented  from  building  or  dwelling  near  a  Christian 
church  ;  were  confined  to  one  narrow  locality,  which  grew  into  the 
Juden  Gas^e,  or  Jews'  Lane,  which  was  not  only  closed  at  both  ends  by 
gates  every  evening,  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals  the  inhabitants  were 
interdicted  from  quitting  the  lane  at  all,  and  could  only  appear  abroad 
at  any  time  in  a  prescribed  garb.  In  1614,  in  a  revolt  of  some  of  the 
tradespeople,  the  Jews  were  plundered  on  the  charge  of  usury.  The 
restrictions  on  them  in  subsequent  times  were  gradually  relaxed,  and 
when  the  Prince  Primate  had  the  city  given  to  him  by  Napoleon,  he 
endowed  the  Jews  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  ;  which  privilege  was 
taken  from  them,  when  the  city  was  again  declared  " /rec."  This  class  of 
inhabitants  now  amounts  to  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  of  the  population. 

The  buildings  of  Frankfort  have  a  palatial  character,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  generally  large,  lofty,  and  imposing,  being  occupied  in  floors, 
or  parts  of  floors  (there  being  sometimes  a  double  kitchen  on  each 
floor),  as  was  the  case  in  Edinburgh  formerly.  At  Frankfurt  even  some 
of  the  ambassadors  are  only  tenants  in  common  with  other  parties.  The 
defects  of  Frankfort  are,  the  want  of  foot  pavement  in  the  streets,  and 
the  town  not  being  lighted  by  gas,  and  the  defective  drainage,  which 
*  Heller  is  the  term;  the  twelfth  of  a  penny  English. 
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renders  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  the  princely  buildings  a  perfect  pol- 
lu;ion;  the  noisome  effluvia  from  the  cesspools  having  an  unimpeded 
exit  into  the  passages  and  chambers,  from  the  want  of  proper  water-clo- 
sets or  traps.  It  boasts,  however,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  promenades 
in  Europe ;  the  former  ramparts,  ditch,  and  glacis  having  been  levelled, 
and  the  ground  thus  obtained,  surrounding  three-fourths  of  the  city, 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  through  which  there  are  winding  walks, 
together  with  a  continuous  carriage  drive  between  fine  trees,  from  the 
river  on  the  west,  round  the  skirts  of  the  town,  to  the  river  on  the  east. 

Government  of  the  City  of  Franhfort ;    its  Constitution  [^Staatsverfas- 
sung'\  and  Administration  [^Venvaltung"]. 

Frankfort  is  called  a  free  ciiy,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  all  public 
lists,  official  document?,  the  city  seals  and  stamps,  that  the  word  Frank- 
fort be  preceded  by  its  adjective  "  free"  In  very  early  periods  after  its 
Frankish  foundation,  the  tradespeople  and  aitisans  associated  themselves 
in  guilds,  and  made  the  weight  of  their  associations  be  felt.  Frankfort 
was  not  a  dependency  of  anv  particular  prince  ;  and  much  of  municipal 
matters  appear  to  have  been  left  to  the  citizens,  the  oldest  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  guilds,  and  constituting  a  kind  of  rath  or  council.  But 
it  was  ruled  for  centuries  by  an  officer  of  the  German  emperur,  called  a 
Vogt  or  bailiff,  and  had  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute.  Henry  VII.  gave  the 
citizens  a  charter  in  1220.  In  1254,  William  gave  them  the  privilege, 
confirmed  by  later  emperors,  that  the  city  should  never  be  transferred 
from  the  protection  of  the  empire  (emperor).  In  1372,  Charles  IV. 
sold  the  imperial  bailiflfship  over  the  city  to  the  city  authorities,  thus 
leaving  the  people  to  their  own  government,  although  buithened  with  a 
tribute,  and  therefore  not  wholly  free.  From  1408  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  empire,  no  essential  change  took  place  in  the  numbers  of 
the  council,  or  forms  for  governing  the  city.  Matters,  however,  did  not 
always  run  smoothly  with  the  governing  body,  for  in  1612  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens  finding  that  the  families  of  their  elders  had  gradually  mono- 
polized all  power,  and  were  dissipating  the  revenues  of  the  city  in  feast- 
ing and  banquets,  and  involving  it  in  heavy  debt,  combined  to  force 
the  members  of  these  families  who  were  in  the  council  to  resign  their 
seats.  This  was  resisted,  and  a  commotion  ensued,  headed  by  three 
tradespeople — a  pastry-cook,  a  tailor,  and  a  joiner — who  seized  the  gates, 
captured  the  arsenal,  and  overpowered  the  guards.  This  led  to  an  im- 
perial commission  being  sent  to  investigate  the  affair,  but  it  was  only  by 
force  that  order  was  ultimately  restored  in  1614.  The  emperor  Matthias 
directed  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  Kurfiirst  (Elector) 
of  Mayence,  to  effect  this  object.  The  pastry-cook  (Fettmilch),  and  six 
of  his  colleagues  were  beheaded  in  the  horse  market,  others  were  whipped 
and  fined,  and  the  guilds  and  citizens  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  emperor 
a  sum  of  50,000  florins  as  smart  money.  I  have  only  adverted  to  this 
circumstance  in  proof,  that  the  presumed  freedom  of  the  city  was  illu- 
sory— the  emperor's  commissions  running  at  all  times  within  the  walls; 
and  he  exercising  the  right  to  quell  by  force  of  arms  all  disputes  of  the 
citizens  respecting  municipal  government.  The  power  of  the  guilds, 
however,  was  shaken  by  the  outbreak,  and  some  abuses  were  removed. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  complaints  of  the  citizens 
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were  again  loud  against  the  council.  Scrupulously  following  a  legal 
course,  the  citizens  with  difficulty  obtained  an  imperial  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  defects  of  the  administration.  The  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  standmg  Biirgerausschuss,  or  citizen  representation,  as  a 
check  upon  the  council. 

A  better  understanding  between  the  council  and  the  citizens,  was  the 
result  of  this  amelioration.  In  the  French  wars,  however.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  gave  Frankfort  to  the  Prince  Primate,  Charles  of  Dalberg, 
who  possessed  it  from  1806  to  1813.  This  ])rince  appears  to  have  had 
some  liberal  views,  for  he  conferred  upon  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, a  distinction  which  had  hitherto  always  been  denied  to  them.  The 
battle  of  Leipsic  released  Germany  from  the  dominion  of  the  French,  and 
the  allied  monaichs  permitted  Frankfort  to  resume  its  former  self-go- 
vernment, which  was  confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Parties, 
however,  were  not  fully  satisfied,  and  after  some  struggles,  what  is  now 
called  the  "  Constitution,"  was  voted  by  the  citizens  at  large  on  the  17th 
and  18th  of  July,  1816;  on  the  19th  of  July,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the 
senate,  and  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  constitution  was  sworn  to  both 
by  senate  and  citizens.  The  old  princely  famdies  of  Limpurg  and 
Frauenstein  lost  their  privilege  of  having  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the 
council,  the  Jews  lost  the  privilege  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  them 
by  Charles  of  Dalberg,  and  were  left  without  political  rights,  and  with 
some  limitation  in  respect  to  the  number  of  marriages  they  might  annu- 
ally contract. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  political  constitution  (Staatsverfassung) 
and  administration  (Verwaltung)  of  the  city.  The  principle  is  pro- 
fessedly representative,  the  constituent  body  being  composed  of  citizens 
who  are  Christians  of  any  denomination,  excludmg  Jews  and  others  not 
Christians.  The  powers  of  government  rest  in  three  distinct  bodies, — ■ 
the  Senate  (der  Senat),  the  representative  body  of  the  citizens  (der 
Stiiiidige  Biirgerausschuss,  or  Burgervettretung),  and  the  legislative 
body  (der  Gesetzgebtnde  KiJrper). 

The  Senate  consists  of  42  members,  and  is  divided  into  three  benches. 
The  first  comprises  14  members,  and  is  called  the  Schoffen  (oldest 
senators),  together  with  four  syndics  learned  in  the  law ;  each  of  these 
persons  has  a  salary  of  2600  florins  per  annum.  The  next  bench  is 
called  the  Senators,  comprising  14  members,  each  of  whom  receives 
2400  florins  per  annum.  The  third  bench  is  that  of  the  Councillors 
(Rathsverwandten),  also  consisting  of  14,  each  of  whom  receives  1200 
florins  per  annum  The  second  bench  is  composed  of  jurists  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  third  has  12  members  from  the  guilds  of  the  handicrafts, 
and  two  from  that  body  of  citizens  who  do  not  belong  to  the  guilds. 
Vacancies  in  the  first  bank  are  supplied  from  the  second  by  seniority, 
and  vacancies  in  the  second  and  third  by  an  election  consequent  upon 
the  ballot.  Members  of  the  Senate  hold  office  for  life.  Not  more  than 
four  Roman  Catholics,  nor  more  than  three  Calvinists,  are  admissable 
into  the  Senate;  the  rest  of  the  body  consists  of  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  On  the  1st  January  every  year  the  Senate  appoints 
two  Biirgermeisters,  a  senior  and  junior  ;  the  first  is  taken  from  the  first 
bench,  and  tl;e  younger  from  the  second  bench;  both  are  chosen  by  ballot 
by  the  senators.  The  superior  Biirgermeisttr  presides  over  the  Senate, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force,  and  conducts  the  foreign  relations. 
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The  younger  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  and  of  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  citizens  and  the  guilds.  The  senior  Biirgermeister  has  600  florins 
allowed  to  him  for  a  couple  of  public  dinners. 

The  second  body  in  the  government  consists  of  the  representatives  of 
the  citizens,  called  the  Biirgervertretung,  numbering  60  members,  under 
the  presidency  of  one  of  the  senior  members,  who  is  changed  every  three 
years.  This  body  controls  the  receipts  and  expenditure.  A  committee 
of  nine  audits  the  accounts.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  life,  and 
are  not  paid,  with  the  exception  of  the  nine  auditors,  who  receive  900 
florins  per  annum  each.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  a  committee  chosen 
by  ballot  of  six  members  of  this  body,  and  six  members  from  the  45  or 
democratic  members  of  the  legislative  body,  which  committee  chooses 
the  citizens  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

The  Legislative  body  (der  Gesetsgebende  Korper)  forms  the  third 
portion  of  the  government.  It  consists  of  85  members  ;  20  of  them 
belong  to  the  Senate,  20  to  the  Representative  body  ;  and  the  remaining 
45  are  composed  of  the  Christian  citizens  of  all  denominations,  taken 
from  the  Electoral  College,  called  the  75,  which  is  elected  annually 
from  three  classes  of  the  community — the  first  of  which  comprises  the 
nobles,  learned  men,  the  public  servants,  and  those  not  belonging  to  the 
guilds  ;  the  second  class  comprises  the  merchants  and  traders  ;  and  the 
third  the  operatives.  The  eight  dependent  villages  of  the  city  have  also 
a  right  to  send  11  deputies  to  this  body  when  matters  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed relating  to  their  interests.  The  Legislative  body  has  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  and  four  secretaries.  Besides  law-making,  this 
body  grants  taxes  and  looks  to  their  collection ;  fixes  the  military  de- 
fence;  approves  state  contracts;  arranges  the  budget;  and,  above  all, 
supervises  the  economy  of  the  state.  The  members  of  the  Legislative 
body  are  not  paid. 

The  courts  for  the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  (Das  Ober-Appellationsgericht)  is 
formed  by  delegates  from  the  Senates  of  the  four  free  cities  uf  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfort.  Its  seat  is  in  Lubeck.  Frankfort 
and  Lubeck  each  send  one  delegate,  and  Hamburg  and  Bremen  two 
each.     The  presidentship  changes  yearly. 

2.  The  Appellate  and  Criminal  Court  (Das  Appellations-und  Cri- 
minalgericht)  takes  cognizance  of  civil  matters  above  the  value  of  300 
florins,  appealed  from  the  lower  court:^,  and  considers  appeals  in  penal 
cases.  It  consists  of  the  four  syndics  of  the  Senate,  together  with  two 
senators,  and  their  president  is  elected  for  three  years. 

3.  The  City  Court  (Das  Stadtgericht)  has  the  initiatory  process  in  civil 
matters  above  the  value  of  300  florins.  It  has  cognizance,  also,  of 
matrimonial  affairs,  trusts,  &c.  It  acts,  also,  as  an  appellate  court 
from  the  Town  and  Country  Offices.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  director, 
vice-director,  and  by  four  councillors.  There  is  a  separate  city  com- 
mission for  summary  decisions  relating  to  freights,  exchange,  and  other 
mercantile  matters. 

4.  The  Guardian  and  Register  Office  (Das  Curatel-Amt).  This  office 
takes  cognizance  of  guardianships,  trusts,  &c.  Two  senior  senators  and 
one  of  the  third  bank  administer  the  duties. 
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5.  The  Police  Court  (Das  Polizei<5encht)  has  the  usual  powers  of 
such  an  office  in  the  city  and  its  dependencies.  It  is  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  junior  burgomaster,  with  whom  is  associated  one  judicial 
senator,  two  judicial  assessors,  and  two  actuaries. 

6.  The  Criminal  Examination  OflSce  (Das  peinliche  Verhor  Amt) 
is  conducted  by  a  counsellor  of  criminal  law  and  a  judicial  actuary.  In 
•weighty  criminal  inquiries  the  younger  burgomaster  presides  in  this 
office. 

7.  The  City  Justice  Office  (Das  Stadt  Justiz  Amt)  is  the  initiatory 
court  for  all  civil  processes,  the  amount  of  which  does  exceed  300  florins. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  the  duties  are  administered  by  two 
town  bailiffs,  one  town  assessor,  and  three  judicial  actuaries. 

8.  The  Land  Justice  Office  (Das  Land-Justiz-Amt)  is  for  the  ter- 
ritorial dependencies  in  matters  not  exceeding  the  value  of  300  florins, 
and  decides  when  a  voluntary  jurisdiction  is  given  in  contracts,  hvpothe- 
cation,  guardianships,  partition  of  property,  &c.  The  officers  employed 
are  a  bailifi'  and  two  clerks. 

9.  Office  for  Mortgages  and  matters  relating  to  Fixed  Property  (Die 
Hvpotlieken-Transscriptious  und  Wahrschafts-Behorde).  This  office 
has  juiisdiction  only  respecting  immovables.  The  business  is  conducted 
by  a  mortgage  book-keeper  and  his  assistant,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
City  Court  directors. 

10.  The  Fiscalat  is  the  City  Exchequer,  and  has  cognizance  of  many 
matters. — proposals  of  guardianship,  signing  and  sealing  of  obligations, 
permission  to  bury,  the  control  of  public  auctions,  &c.,  &c.  A  fiscal  and 
judicial  lawyer  manage  the  office. 

11.  The  Military  Levy  Commission  (Die  Aushebungs-Commission) 
consists  of  two  senators,  two  deputies  of  the  Commons'  chamber,  and 
one  officer  of  the  line,  aided  by  two  physicians  to  determine  the  capa- 
bilities of  those  called  upon  to  serve.  This  Commission  has  the  orga- 
nization of  the  military  levies  when  called  into  actual  service.  About 
5000  men  are  upon  the  rolls. 

12.  The  Building  Office  (Das  Bau-.\mt)  regulates  buildings,  and  to 
its  duties  are  added  those  of  the  departments  of  lighting,  supply  of 
water,  and  inspection  of  conduits,  city  promenades  and  gardens,  pave- 
ments, and  Fire  Engine  Institution.  This  office  is  directed  by  three 
senators,  and  one  deputy  of  the  Commons. 

13  The  Censors'  Office  (Die  Biicherinspection)  is  under  three 
senators. 

14.  The  Central  Finance  Commission  (Die  Central  Finanz-Com- 
mission)  is  composed  of  five  deputies  from  the  Senate,  and  five  from  the 
representatives  of  the  citizens. 

15.  The  Consistory  Courts,  (Consistorien).  The  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Consistory  consists  of  two  deputies  from  the  Senate,  three  clergy- 
men, and  one  judicial  Consistory  counsellor.  The  Evangelical  Reformed 
Consistory  has  two  senators,  two  spiritual  Consistory  counsellors,  and 
two  lay  assessors. 

16.  The  Income  Tax  and  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  (Die  Einkom- 
mensteuer  und  Schuldentilgungs- Commission).     This  consists  of  five 
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deputies  from  the  Senate,  and  five  from  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens.  A  section  of  this  bodv,  consisting  of  two  senators  and  two 
representatives  of  the  citizens,  forms  the  Dwelling-house  and  Lodgings' 
Tax  Commission,  "  Die  Wohn  und  Miethsteuer  Commission." 

17.  The  Forest  Office  (Das  Forst  Amt)  is  conducted  by  two  deputies 
from  the  Senate  and  one  representative  of  the  citizens,  assisted  by  a 
forest  conservator  staff. 

18.  The  Guilds  Deputation  (Die  Innungs-Deputation)  has  the 
junior  burgomaster  as  president,  assisted  by  two  members  of  the  council 
of  the  third  order. 

19.  The  Catholic  Church  and  School  Commission  (Die  Katholissche 
Kirchen-und  Schul-Commissi(m)  is  under  two  members  of  the  Senate, 
two  ecclesiastics,  and  one  layman. 

20.  The  War  Office  (Das  Kriegszeug  Amt)  is  managed  by  three 
deputies  from  the  Senate  and  one  from  the  representatives  of  the  citizens  ; 
over  whom  the  senior  burgomaster  presides. 

21.  The  Land  Office  (Das  Land  Amt).  This  is  distinctive  from  the 
City  (Justice)  Land  Office,  attending  to  matters  of  government  and 
finance  of  the  eight  villages  dependant  upon  Frankfort,  and  overlooking 
the  institutions  relating  to  charities,  trades,  buildings,  police,  &c.  It  is 
managed  by  three  depudes  from  the  Senate  and  one  representative  of 
the  citizens. 

22.  The  Pawn  Office  (Das  Pfand-Amt).  Pawnbroking  is  a  govern- 
ment affair  in  Frankfort,  as  in  China,  lending  small  or  large  sums  upon 
suitable  deposits.  It  is  managed  by  three  deputies  from  the  Senate  and 
two  from  the  representatives  of  the  citizens.  No  private  pawnbroking 
establishment  is  permitted. 

23.  The  Police  Office  (Das  Polizei  Amt).  The  junior  burgomaster 
presides  over  this  office,  assisted  by  a  senator  of  the  second  order  and  a 
Counsellor  of  the  third  order.  The  staff  of  the  office  consists  of  an 
assessor,  two  actuaries,  and  two  commissaries,  &c.  This  office  has  an 
administrative  and  investigating  competency  ;  regulates  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  fixes  the  price  of  every  kind  of  food  or  necessaries  of  life, 
"  Lebensbediirfnisse,"  and  inspects  the  quality  of  the  same  in  regard  to 
health.  For  the  protection  of  the  living  and  of  pro[)erty,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  disturbances  endangering  the  public  weal,  there  are  48 
gens-d'armes,  with  six  sub-officers  and  a  superior  officer;  also  64  night 
watchers  ;  and,  for  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  20  armed  field-police, 
under  two  petty  officers. 

To  the  Police  Office  is  joined  the  Fire  Office.  The  fire-engine 
establishment  is  under  the  superior  inspection  of  the  junior  burgomaster, 
who,  immediately  on  a  fire  breaking  out,  orders  the  engines  to  the  spot. 
The  town  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  each  of  which  has  its  engines, 
which  quickly  repair  to  the  endangeied  neighbourhood  on  the  alarm 
being  given  from  the  great  watch-tower;  and  the  city  militia  assemble 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

The  Lock  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Houses  of  Correction  and  Labour, 
are  also  under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  Since  1809  the  Houses  of 
Correction  and  Labour  have  been  separated  from  the  Orphan  House. 
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For  improving  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the  inmates  of  these 
establishments,  curates  are  appointed,  and  Sunday  service  is  performed 
in  one  of  the  roomy  wards ;  and  beyond  this,  the  prisoners  can  obtain 
religious  books  from  a  collection  kept  for  their  use. 

Tlie  police  have  daily  reports  of  all  strangers  who  stop  in  the  city 
made  to  it  by  the  owners  of  houses  where  they  take  up  their  residence ; 
the  profession,  name,  rank,  residence,  &c.  being  given  under  severe 
penalties ;  and  if  they  stay  mure  than  24  hours,  strangers  must  give  up 
their  passports  and  obtain  written  permission  to  remain.  All  servants, 
male  or  female,  are  obliged  to  take  out  books  from  the  police,  in  which 
every  particular  connected  with  themselves  is  entered  in  different  ruled 
columns;  also  name  of  master  or  mistress,  date  of  employment,  date  of 
discharge,  &c. ;  and  a  discharged  servant  is  compelled,  within  24  hours, 
to  inform  the  police  of  the  fact,  and  show  his  or  her  book,  with  the  re- 
marks upon  it. 

But  the  duties  of  the  police  extend  to  an  infinity  of  other  matters. 
The  butchers,  for  instance,  exercise  their  avocation  each  with  a  parti- 
cular class  of  meat.  He  who  sells  beef  does  not  sell  mutton,  and  he 
who  sells  pork  sells  neither  mutton  nor  beef.  But,  independently  of 
these  restrictions,  each  butcher  can  only  sell  a  limited  quantity  of  meat 
daily  ;  and  if  he  be  so  popular  as  to  have  a  demand  for  more  than  his 
limited  proportion,  he  must  take  it  from  some  other  butcher  who  has  not 
yet  sold  his  proportion ;   at  least  so  I  was  told. 

Women  of  the  town  are  under  the  police.  They  are  lodged  in  certain 
fixed  localities,  their  numbers  regulated,  are  subject  to  medical  visita- 
tions ;  and  when  they  travel,  the  poor  creatures  are  obliged  to  record 
their  profession  in  their  passports  in  the  coarsest  terms.  The  number 
of  illegitimate  births  will  show  that  these  restrictions  have  little  effect 
upon  morals. 

Hackney  carriages  are  under  the  police  ;  and  in  each  carriage  is 
stuck  the  printed  regulatt^d  rate  of  hire,  the  fare  varying  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  carried  and  the  time  occupied.  The  remuneration  for  the 
use  of  waggons,  carts,  trucks,  porters,  &c.  is  all  fixed,  contingent  on 
weight  and  distance.  Fire- wood  is  sold  by  the  state,  and  the  charge  for 
its  carriage  is  regulated  by  the  distance  it  is  taken.  The  men  employed 
to  saw-  tlie  logs  into  lengths  and  split  them  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  lengths  they  saw  ;  and  in  case  the  hatchet  is  used  as  well  as 
the  saw,  in  consequence  of  knots  in  the  wood,  the  extra  remuneration  is 
fixed  by  the  police. 

The  chimney-sweepers  must  inspect  every  chimney  periodically, 
whether  the  owner  of  a  house  desire  it  or  not,  and  the  remuneration  is 
fixed.  In  short,  industry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  all  other  matters,  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  police. 

24.  The  United  Excise  and  Exchequer  Oifice  (Das  Veieinte-Reche- 
nei  and  Renten-Amt)  occupies  the  time  of  a  numerous  staff  of  ac- 
countants, under  the  direction  of  seven  deputies  from  the  Senate  and 
four  from  the  Representatives  of  the  citizens.  It  looks  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Mint,  the  land  and  river  tolls,  public  stables,  wood  office,  the  pur- 
veyors, the  carriers,  city  weighmg  department,  the  wharf  cranes,  the  hay 
and  goods  weighing,  the  city  gates  accounts  (weighing  and  passes,  &c.), 
the  bills  of  exchange  and  stamp  office,  the  city  salt  magazine  adminis- 
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tration,  the  sales  by  public  outcry,  the  measurers,  the  exchange  brokers 
and  merchandise  factors,  the  corn  markets,  the  gaugmg  institution  on  the 
Main,  and  finally,  the  malt  and  meal  weighing. 

25.  The  Health  Office,  or  College  of  Medicine  (Das  Sanitats  Amt). 
Matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  to  the  public  health  in 
the  city  and  dependencies  are  subject  to  magisterial  control,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  younger  burgomaster,  assisted  by  four  consulting  phy- 
sicians. All  the  professors  of  the  healing  art  are  subject  to  this  office, 
namely,  83  physicians,  11  apothecaries,  12  surgeons  of  the  first  and  10 
of  the  second  class,  7  dentists,  14  midwives  in  the  city  and  11  in  the 
suburbs  and  villages,  and  5  veterinary  surgeons  ;  so  that  there  is  about 
1  medical  man  to  every  500  souls ;  and  as  the  annual  average  of  births 
is  1187,  each  midwife  averages  85  cases  for  the  city  and  Sachsenhausen. 
There  are  125  lawyers  in  the  city,  so  that  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the 
goods,  of  the  lieges  must  be  well  looked  after. 

26.  The  City  Chamber  (Die  Stadt-Kammerei)  is  connected  with  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Finances,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  two  deputies 
of  the  Senate  and  one  representative  of  the  citizens. 

27.  The  City  Lottery  (Die  Stadtlotterie)  is  managed  by  four  sena- 
tors and  four  representatives  of  the  citizens.  Raising  money  by  lottery 
is  in  great  favour  with  governments  in  Germany.  There  are  two  lot- 
teries annually  in  Frankfort,  and  shares  are  obtainable  down  to  the  value 
of  a  few  pence;  so  that  the  very  mendicant  can  have  a  chance.  Some 
of  the  projects  of  lotteries  of  the  petty  states  or  principalities  would  seem 
to  be  more  ingenious  than  honest.  A  loan  is  raised  in  small  shares 
(25  florins,  for  instance),  to  be  paid  off  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  so 
much  annually;  but,  instead  of  interest  being  annually  paid  upon  each 
of  these  shares,  the  shareholders  are  entitled  to  the  chance  of  a  prize,  a 
small  portion  of  the  interest  that  government  ought  to  pay  being  dis- 
tributed in  small  prizes.  If  the  shareholder's  number  comes  up  without 
a  prize  attached  to  it,  the  money  originally  lent  to  government,  possibly 
years  before,  is  repaid  without  interest ;  if  the  number  is  drawn  with  a 
prize  attached  to  it,  the  lucky  holder  may  consider  it  a  godsend.  Ori- 
ginal shares,  or  numbers  remaining  undrawn  for  successive  years,  ad- 
vance in  saleable  value  annually,  from  the  greater  chance  of  obtaining 
a  prize.  My  German  cook,  who  held  one  of  these  subscription  shares 
of  25  florins  undrawn  for  several  years,  could  obtain  in  the  money  and 
share  market  35  florins  for  it  in  1844  ;  these  lottery  shares  being  quoted 
in  the  Price  Currents,  and  being  negociable  like  other  securities.  I  pre- 
sume the  Germans  are  peculiar  in  finding  this  lottery  system  atti  active. 
To  the  credit  of  Frankfort,  its  lottery  is  not  upon  this  principle. 

28.  The  Foundations'  Deputation  (Die  Stiftungs-Deputation). 
Charitable  foundations  are  watched  over  by  two  deputies  from  the 
Senate. 

29.  The  Enquiry  Commission  (Die  Untersuchungs-Commission) 
looks  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  citizenship,  sojourners,  &c.,  and  is 
superintended  by  the  junior  burgomaster,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  two 
senators  of  the  third  bench. 

30.  The  Tolls  and  Customs  Administration  (Die  Zollverwaltuiig) 
is  under  a  director,  two  counsellors,  two  secretaries  and  accountants 
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and  otlier   aids,  together   with   an  "  association  attorney."     The  Head 
Tax  Office  is  under  tliis  department. 

31.  Office  for  Complaints  in  Toll  and  Customs  matters  (Die  ZoU 
Unteriuchungs-Behurde)  is  under  a  Toll  Enquiry  Judge  and  an 
actuary. 

32.  Senate's  Miscellaneous  Commissions  (Besondere  Senats-Com- 
niissionen)  are  charged  with  the  correspondence  M'ith  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Confederation,  on  post-office  atlairs,  the  right  of  the  city  in 
respect  to  taking  cognizance  of  post,  and  toll  and  customs  matters, 
&c.  &c. 

33.  Military  Organization  Department  (Das  Militarwesen). — The 
citv  has  always  had  its  military  force,  and  traces  of  its  existence  are 
met  with  as  far  back  as  the  year  1050.  In  1463,  it  counted  as  many 
as  4000  well  equipped  citizens.  After  1614,  the  town  was  divided  into 
15  (juarters,  which  were  reduced  at  a  latter  period  to  14,  each  having 
its  flag  and  company  of  men  under  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign, 
with  a  muster-master.  Since  1657,  in  addition  to  the  14  companies  of  the 
quarters,  there  has  been  a  body  of  citizen  cavalry;  about  the  same  time 
the  villages  dependent  on  Frankfort  had  their  militia,  which  was  called 
out  while  the  fairs  were  being  held.  In  1793,  a  body  of  volunteer 
sharp-shooters  was  formed,  which  still  exists.  In  the  present  century  a 
body  of  troops  of  the  line  was  formed  500  strong.  In  1812,  when  the 
city  was  given  to  the  Fiirst  Primas,  he  abolished  the  quarter  companies, 
and  raised  4  battalions  of  National  Guards,  the  fourih  to  have  the 
express  dnty  of  attending  at  tii'es.  The  efficiency  of  these  battalions  was 
proved  for  five  days  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  iroin  Germany. 

Subsequently  a  reorganization  of  the  ciiizens  for  the  city  defence, 
"  Stadtwehr,"  took  place,  by  enrolling  all  men  under  60  years  of  age,  and 
the  military  body  now  consists  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  company  of 
artillery,  a  battalion  of  sharp  shooters,  one  of  yagers,  one  of  infantry,  a 
fire  battalion,  and  three  other  battalions  of  infantry,  the  first  of  which 
only  is  in  iniiform,  and  regularly  armed  ;  and  two  battalions  of  militia 
for  the  S  dependent  villages.  AH  these  are  called  Volunteers,  although 
their  service  is  compulsory,  to  distinguish  them  I  suppose  from  the 
battalion  of  the  line,  which  takes  the  daily  duty  of  the  city,  the  men  of 
which  are  enlisted,  and  therefore  genuine  volunteers.  This  battalion  of 
the  line  consists  of  more  than  700  men,  and  is  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. A  conscription  law  exists  in  Frankfort,  but  substitutes 
are  ]iermitted. 

This  concludes  an  enumeration  of  33  public  offices  or  departments, 
each  with  its  functionary  or  functionaries,  assistants,  and  dependents, 
for  a  population,  including  the  8  dependent  villages,  of  66,244  souls, 
all  jiaid  for  of  course  by  the  inhabitants.  IIow  long  such  a  division  of 
labuur,  and  multiplication  of  offices,  would  be  suffered  to  exist,  were  there 
an  annual  publication  of  the  city  accounts,  and  an  efi'ective  representation 
of  the  citizens,  would  scarcely  be  a  debatable  question. 

The  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Frankfort  consists  of  citizens,  so- 
journers, the  so-called  Jewish  citizens,  and  people  having(limited  ?)  per- 
mission to  domicile  themselves.  The  lirst  alone  have  the  real  rights  of 
citizens.  The  other  classes  are  under  the  ])rctection  of  the  law,  and 
can  legally  exercise  their  profession  while  permitted  to  remain ;  but  no 
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citizen  rights  are  permitted  to  them,  and  as  I  was  led  to  understand 
that  the  genius  of  the  institutions  of  the  city  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  guilds  and  professions,  and  even  to  changes,  except  in 
filling  up  vacancies  as  they  occur,  there  are  small  inducements  to  these 
classes  to  extend  their  numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  8  villages  de- 
pendent upon  the  city  are  under  its  protection.  (Staatsunter  thanen- 
veihiiltniss.) 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  (das  Mappen  der  Stadt),  were  pro- 
bably an  imperial  concession.  They  consist  of  a  crowned  white,  or 
silver,  spread  eagle,  on  a  red  ground,  the  tongue  and  claws  blue,  and  the 
feet  golden.     In  the  olden  time,  the  arms  were  a  black  eagle. 

Religious  Constitution  and  Communities  (^Kirchliche  Verfassung). 

In  1533,  after  the  Reformation,  the  celebration  of  all  Catholic  cere- 
monies, was  interdicted  in  Frankfort,  and  it  was  prohibited  to  the 
people  to  hear  mass,  or  to  baptize  their  children  in  that  faith.  This 
interdict  was  afterwards  removed.  In  1633,  the  Catholic  priests  who 
refused  homage  to  the  Swedes  were  expelled ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  in  1636,  matters  were  restored  to  their  former  state,  and  since 
that  period  the  Catholics  have  not  been  interfered  with  respecting  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  they  are  allowed  to  possess  civil  rights  in 
common  with  the  Lutheran  citizens.  As  early  as  1522,  Lutheran  doc- 
trines found  so  many  friends  in  Frankfort,  that  Hartmann  I  bach  was 
enabled  to  preach  against  celibacy  in  the  church  of  St.  Katherine.  In 
1524,  many  monks  and  nuns  quitted  their  cloisters,  and  in  1525,  the 
Lutherans  had  possession  of  the  churches  of  St.  Katherine,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  the  "  Three  Kings,"  and  some  time  after  of  St.  Peters  ;  and 
in  1530,  the  mass  was  abolished  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  But 
the  emperor  interfering  in  1548,  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  (which 
is  the  cathedral)  was  given  back  to  the  Catholics.  Prior  to  1806,  the 
Lutherans  were  the  paramount  parties  in  political  rights ;  but  subse- 
quently to  the  self-government  of  the  city  being  restored,  the  three 
Christian  communities — Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic — were  put  on 
an  equal  footing.  During  the  persecution  of  Mary  in  England,  Frank- 
fort afforded  an  asyhmi  to  the  expatriated  ;  but  most  of  whom  returned 
to  their  fatherland  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Matters  ran  very 
hioh  for  a  long  time  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  and  up  to 
1185  the  latter  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  the  village  of 
Bockenheim,  outside  the  town.  At  this  period  the  German  and  French 
Calvinists  were  permitted  to  build  two  chapels  within  the  city,  but  they 
were  not  to  have  towers  or  clocks.  Since  that  period,  those  who  con- 
form to  the  laws  are  not  troubled  about  their  religious  belief;  and  all 
communities,  whether  Christian  or  not,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  State. 

The  Lutheran  Community  (Die  Lutherische  Gemeinde)  have  12 
clergymen,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  a  senior,  constituting  the  church 
ministry.  The  Lutheran  consistory  is  over  this  ministry,  as  church 
guardians.  The  senate  confirms  the  choice  of  a  preacher,  on  the  proiio- 
sition  of  the  consistory  and  elders  ;  either  from  the  clergy  belonging  to 
the  8  villages,  or  from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  whose  number 
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at  present  amounts  to  19.     The  village  parsons   are  likewise  proposed 
bv  the  consistory,  and  appointed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Reformed  Church  (Die  Reformirte  Gemeinde)  is  the  Calvinist 
or  Presbyterian,  and  has  2  Presbyteries,  1  German  and  1  Frencli,  each 
consisting  of  2  preachers  and  6  church  elders.  The  preachers  are  paid 
by  their  several  communities,  and  the  State  does  not  interfere  in  their 
choice. 

The  Catholic  Community  (Die  Katholische  Gemeinde)  are  under 
the  diocese  and  bishopric  of  Limburg.  The  priests  are  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  School  Commis- 
sion. Besides  a  city  preacher,  a  canon  of  Limburg,  and  the  bishop's 
commissary,  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  body  consists  of  2  directors, 
a  parish  administrator,  and  8  chaplains. 

The  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Catholic  communities,  have  each  their 
church  representation,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
church  business,  and  to   administer  the  church  property,  &c.  &c. 

The  treasurership  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  managed  by  a  section  of 
the  church  representation. 

The  Mixed  Church  and  School  Commission,  consists  of  9  mem- 
bers from  all  Christian  communities;  namely,  6  deputies  from  the 
Senate,  and  3  clerical  councillors.  A  particular  commission  of  the  same 
is  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  proclamation  of  mixed  mar- 
riages. Frankfort  pays  annually  600U  florins  to  the  Catholic  bishop, 
and  gives  salaries  also  to  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  priests;  but  not  to 
those  of  the  Calvinist  persuasion,  Avho  would  not  receive  aid. 

The  Church  and  Burial  Ground  Commission,  is  charged  with  all 
matters  relating  to  burials,  vaults,  graves,  &c.  The  House  of  Peace 
(Friedhof),  as  the  Germans  poetically  call  the  cemetery,  is  situated  some 
distance  outside  the  city.  It  is  very  prettily  planted  and  laid  out,  and 
ornamented  with  immerous  monuments,  in  very  good  taste.  The  en- 
closure is  common  to  Christians  of  all  sects.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Jewish  cemetery  by  a  lofty  wall.  Sachsenhausen  has  its  own  small 
cemetery. 

The  Head  Church-book  Office  (Die  Haupt-Kirchenbuch  Expedi- 
tion) is  charged  with  the  registries  of  marriages,  births,  deaths, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Frankfurt  Bible  Society  (Die  Frankfurter  Bibelgesellschaft) 
was  established  on  the  1st  January,  1816.  The  directors,  consisting  of 
9  members,  hold  a  meeting  every  2  months. 

The  Frankfort  Evangelical  Missionary  Association  (Der  Frank- 
furter Evangelische  Missions-Verein)  was  formed  in  the  IT th  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  and  is  under  8  directors. 

The  Evangelical  Association  (Der  Evangelische  Verein),  for  fur- 
thering Christian  knowledge,  and  Christian  habits,  was  founded  on  the 
6th  October,  1837.  For  furthering  business,  there  is  a  committee  of 
21  fellows,  and  a  sub-committee  of  5. 

Another  Evangelical  Association  was  instituted  on  the  2nd  May,  1S42, 
for  givmg  aid  to  the  indigent  of  the  Protestant  community.  Its  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  a  director  and  9  members. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Taimudists,  and  the  Ratiou- 
alists,  and  have  necessarily  two  synagogues. 
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Institutions  for  the  Poor. 

The  common  poor  box,  or  fund,  (Der  allgemeine  Almosenkasten,) 
was  founded  in  the  year  1428  by  John  Weissbinder ;  10  years  later 
John  von  Holghausen  added  to  the  fund,  and  subsequently  many  others  ; 
and  accessions  fell  to  it  from  other  sources.  The  Executive  or  Disburse^ 
ment  Committee  distributed  yearly  in  the  14  quarters  of  the  city  a  great 
quantity  of  bread  and  wood,  and  the  ready  money  given  away  is  said  to 
amount  to  50,000  florins  annually.  This  great  outlay  is  supported  by 
legacies,  gifts,  and  by  Sunday  collections  at  the  several  Lutheran 
churches.  Even  with  assistance  from  all  the  Christian  churches,  tlie 
funds  are  frequently  insufficient  to  meet  the  claims,  and  the  city  chest  is 
obliged  to  give  its  aid.  Independently  of  the  common  poor  box,  each 
religious  community  has  a  box  for  its  own  poor. 

The  Orphan  House,  (Das  Waisenhaus).  The  present  large  and 
simple,  but  dignified  building,  stands  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1675. 
It  receives  the  orphans,  both  male  and  female,  of  all  the  Christian  com- 
munities. The  bed  wards  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  extensive  frontage, 
and  are  well  ventilated.  On  my  visit  there  were  not  any  bad  smells,  and 
everything  looked  clean  and  comfortable.  To  my  surprise,  each  child's 
bed  had  a  feather  pillow.  Meat  is  allowed  only  twice  a  week,  and  on 
other  days  soup  and  vegetables.  A  piece  of  rye  bread  constitutes  a 
child's  breakfast.  The  children  in  general  did  not  look  clear-skinned 
nor  healthy  ;  certainly  not  robust.  The  institution  is  supported  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  subscription,  bequests,  gifts,  &c.,  particularly 
from  an  important  accession  from  the  deceased  Philip  Henry  Flick. 
There  are  usually  from  200  to  250  orphans  in  the  house,  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  instructed  by  resident  teachers. 

The  Poor  House  (Das  Versorgungshaus).  Although  the  poor  are 
generally  looked  after  and  their  wants  attended  to  in  their  dwellings,  yet 
this  capacious  modern  building  was  deemed  necessary  as  auxiliary  to  the 
system,  to  aid  houseless  operative  citizens  or  sojourners,  or  their  wives, 
who  are  selected  and  recommended  for  residence  by  committees  of  the 
different  communions.  Most  of  the  residents  are  above  60,  and  on  my 
inspection  of  the  institution  in  March  last  I  found  72  males  and  40 
females  located  in  the  building.  If  husband  and  wife  come  in,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  live  together,  although  under  the  same  roof.  Work  is 
supplied  to  the  out-door  poor  in  their  several  vocations  who  choose  to 
come  and  labour  in  the  work-room,  and  they  are  paid  for  their  labour; 
others  can  come  and  learn  a  trade.  I  observed  the  men  employed  in 
shoe  and  basket  and  mat-making,  wool  and  coffee  picking  and  cleaning, 
&c.  The  old  women  were  engaged  in  spinning,  knitting,  and  sewing. 
Meat  is  given  three  times  a  week  ;  soup  and  vegetables  on  the  other 
days.  Coffee  for  breakfast  daily.  The  poor  are  located  in  small  rooms, 
six  or  eight  in  a  room.  Not  only  were  there  feather  beds,  but  numerous 
feather  coverlets,  like  eider  down  quilts, — mostly,  however,  brought  in 
by  the  poor  themselves.  The  Catholics  have  a  chapel  to  themselves  in 
the  house.  The  smells  in  the  work-rooms  were  bad,  but  the  dormitories 
were  free  from  odour.  It  is  assisted  by  the  State,  and  by  gifts  and  con- 
tributions ;  but  is  understood  to  be  more  wanting  in  funds  than  any 
other  institution  in  Frankfort.  In  general  the  different  religious  commu- 
nities look  after  their  own  poor,  through  the  medium  of  committees. 
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The  Destitute  Females'  Institution  of  St.  Katherine's,  and  the  White 
Ladies  Convents  (Die  Weiblichen  Versorgungs-Anstalten  der  St.  Katha- 
rinen,  imd  Weifsfrauen  Kloster).  These  two  former  convents  for  un- 
married leniales  have  merged  into  the  Lutheran  Charitable  Institution 
for  females,  so  that  at  present  from  the  income  of  the  first  24  women, 
and  from  the  last  13  females,  draw  pensions.  The  choice  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  is  in  the  Senate,  who  usually  lean  to  those  whcse  husbands 
or  parents  have  served  the  State. 

The  Aid  Society  of  the  Netherlands  Community  (Die  Unter-Stus- 
sungsaustalt  der  Xiederlandeschen  Gemeinde)  was  established  in  the 
16th  century  by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  driven  from  Antwerp  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Frankfort.  The  poor 
of  this  rich  community  are  maintained  out  of  a  common  purse,  supplied 
by  contributions  of  the  wealthy.  With  the  institution  is  joined  a  house 
for  orphan  boys,  who  get  well  educated. 

The  Aid  Society  of  the  Oberland  Community,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  was  founded  in  1754  by  Lutherans,  and  in  1 778 
was  recognized  by  the  State.     It  is  in  imitation  of  the  preceding. 

Dr.  Flick's  foundation  has  several  beneficent  aims.  It  is  committed 
to  two  administrators,  the  survivor  of  whom  chooses  an  associate  on  the 
death  of  his  fellow. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  ten  widows'  and  orphans'  funds,  namely, 
of  the  Civil  Servants,  of  the  Physicians,  of  the  superior  Officers  of  the 
Troops  of  the  Line,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Preachers,  of  the 
Village  Pastors,  of  the  regular  Teachers  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the 
Model  School,  of  the  Common  School,  and  of  the  regular  teacheis  of  the 
Catholic  and  of  the  Village  Schools. 

The  Loan  Fund  (Die  Hiilfskasse)  owes  much  to  the  large  donations 
of  the  former  Grand  Duke.  Its  object  is  to  assist  honest  citizens,  who, 
in  pursuit  of  their  business,  are  in  want  of  money. 

A  remarkable  institution,  called  the  "  Cronstett  und  von  Hyns- 
perg'sche  Damenstift,"  or  Ladies  Foundation,  must  not  be  omitted.  It 
was  founded  by  Justina  Catherine  von  Cronstett,  in  1753,  for  portionless 
single  females  of  the  noble  houses  of  Alten-Limburg.  She  left  her  own 
princely  mansion,  with  a  frontage  of  from  15  to  21  windows  on  a  floor 
(I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  number),  towards  the  Rossmarkt,  for  the 
location  of  12  single  ladies  of  pious  and  pure  life,  who  dine  together,  but 
have  each  two  separate  rooms,  receive  their  friends,  and  remain  in  the 
house  until  they  marry  or  die. 

The  Jews  are  not  behind  their  Christian  brethren  in  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  their  charitable  institutions  and  societies.  Amongst  these 
are  a  society  for  giving  dowries  to  the  daughters  of  Jewish  citizens  (so 
called),  bequests  for  doing  the  same  for  two  poor  girls  annually,  society 
for  distributing  fire-wood  to  the  poor,  institution  for  poor  single  persons, 
for  poor  women  lying  in,  and  for  many  religious  objects. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  guilds  at  an  early  period  induced 
that  community  to  look  to  the  means  offurthering  the  condition  of  their 
craftsmen.  Their  emancipation  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  society  fur  this  purpose  ;  but  this  fell  with  their 
short  hved  freedom,  on  Frankfort  being  restored  to  its  former  political 
condition.  From  a  society,  however,  for  teaching  handicrafts  to  the 
children  of  foreign  Jews,  arose  the  present  flourishing  Jewish  Association, 
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supported  by  more  than  500  subscribers,  having  the  same  object  in  view 
for  the  Jewish  youth  of  the  town,  which,  after  18  years'  operation,  has 
been  attended  with  signal  success,  and  its  pupils  are  spread  in  the  most 
distant  regions.  The  success  of  this  Association  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  others  in  Germany  on  the  same  model. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Frankfort  is  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  form  themselves  into  associations  and 
societies  for  any  and  all  objects — free-masons,  merchants'  associations, 
shooting  societies,  unions  for  reading,  balls,  music,  &c.  The  best  of 
these  is  the  Casino,  possessing  excellent  apartments,  looking  on  the 
Rossmarkt.  It  consists  of  two  classes — annual  subscribers  and  a  class  of 
strangers,  who  are  very  liberally  permitted  to  subscribe  for  three  months ; 
and  fellows  can  introduce  a  stranger  for  a  month  without  payment.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  has  billiard 
tables,  chess  boards,  card  tables,  &c. ;  and  the  fellows  give  several  balls 
to  the  ladies  in  the  j'ear. 

Several  of  the  second  rate  hotels  give  balls  (some  of  them  masked) 
once  or  twice  a  week,  chiefly  on  Sundays,  and  the  admission  is  so  low, 
that  the  lower  classes  can  participate  in  them ;  much  I  should  think  to 
the  risk  of  their  own  moral  feelings,  and  certainly  to  the  scandal  of  the 
town. 

I  wish  I  could  state  any  thing  specific  respecting  the  finances  of 
Frankfort ;  but  considering  that  it  calls  itself  a  free  city,  that  it  has  a 
semblance  of  a  representative  system  in  its  administration,  1  must  say  that 
a  secrecv  is  preserved  with  respect  to  the  details,  and  even  the  amount  of 
its  income  and  expenditure,  which  is  very  discreditable  to  the  governing 
body.  The  other  free  cities  of  Germany  permit  financial  facts  to  appear 
in  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  and  most  of  the  despotic  states  of  Germany  have 
even  less  reserve  in  this  important  matter,  particularly  Prussia.  It  is 
said,  that  the  financial  accounts  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  representative  body,  but  they  do  not  promulgate  details 
out  of  doors ;  and  it  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  obtain  detailed  information 
on  the  subject.  A  member  of  the  lower  house,  a  friend  of  my  friend,  at 
the  request  of  the  latter,  inspected  the  books,  and  as  far  as  his  memory 
served  him  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  observation.  The  income 
of  the  city  was  about  1,280,000  florins,  made  up  of  about  80,000  income 
tax,  80,000  house  tax,  70,000  octroi,  80,000  stamps,  and  80,000  to 
90,000  forests;  and  it  has  its  share  of  the  collections  of  the  ZoUverein, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  expenditure  would 
appear  to  be  a  profound  secret,  for  of  that  I  could  not  obtain  any  account 
whatever.  A  German  friend,  to  whom  I  applied,  laughingly  said  it 
was  a  "  mystery."  The  income  tax  is  levied  in  a  progressive  per 
centage,  according  to  the  amount  of  income.  Under  150  florins  the  tax 
is  15  kreutzers,  or  5c/.  At  1000  florins,  it  is  ^  per  cent;  at  4000 
florins  it  is  VVtlis  per  cent. ;  at  8000  florins  it  is  IW^hs  per  cent.  ;  and 
all  income  above  this  sum  pajs  2  per  cent. 

In  one  matter  Frankfort  has  a  decided  advantage  over  England,  and 
that  is  in  the  cheapness  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  easy  diffusion 
of  information  ;  and  tradespeople  have  an  incalculable  advantage  in  the 
cheap  facilities  aff'orded  to  them  for  advertising  their  goods.  The 
subscription  to  the   "  Intelligence  Blatt,"  issued   thrice  a  week,  is  3 
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florins,  or  bs.  per  annum,  and  2*.  6f/.  for  the  half-year,  paid  in  advance. 
For  this  trifling  sum  the  subscriber  has  sometimes  as  much  as  36  pages 
of  letter  press.  The  Government  proclamations,  official  acts,  proclama- 
tions of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  are  inserted  weekly  in  this  paper. 
Advertisements  are  inserted  at  6  kreutzcrs,  or  2d  the  line  running  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  newspaper,  and  \^d.  for  the  half  line. 

In  this  place  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various 
societies  for  different  objects,  as  statistical  details  will  be  given  of  most 
of  them.  The  Physical  Society,  the  Medical  Institute,  the  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Natural  History  ^Museum,  the  Geographical  Society, 
to  which  a  statistical  section  is  added,  the  College  of  Advocates,  the 
Polytechnic  Society,  the  Trades  Association,  the  Institute  for  Garden 
and  Field  Culture,  the  Savings'  Bank,  the  Institute  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  Servants,  and  for  giving  amiual  prizes  to  those  who  from 
length  of  service  deserve  them,  and  the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  City  Library  is  on  a  very  good  footing;  comprising  also  some 
cabinet  pictures  and  antiquities.  There  are  also  valuable  private 
libraries,  and  reading  societies.  Frankfort  has  its  journals  and  news- 
paj)ers,  the  Frankfort  Journal  being  in  French. 

With  respect  to  StJidel's  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  comprising  as  it 
does  a  gallery  of  numerous  pictures,  some  of  them  good,  ancient  and 
modern,  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words.  It  was  founded  in  1816 
by  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  John  Frederick  Stiidel,  whose  object  was  not 
only  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  that  poor  children  of 
the  citizens  of  Frankfort,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  should 
be  gratuitously  instructed  in  drawing,  painting,  copper-plate  engraving, 
statuary,  architecture,  «&c.  The  management  of  the  institute  and  its 
funds  are  confided  to  five  fellows ;  and,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  the 
others  must  elect  a  person  to  supply  the  place.  The  public  are  admitted 
daily  to  the  collection  of  pictures,  from  10  till  1 ;  but  to  the  library  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  only.  Of  the  Flemish  school  there  are  paint- 
ings by  Rubens,  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  Wouvermans,  Weenix,  Hobbema, 
the  two  Vander  Veldes,  Ostade,  the  two  Teniers,  &c.  Of  the  old  Dutch 
school  paintings  by  Schoreel,  Granach,  Quentin  Matsys,  van  Eyk, 
Holbein,  Durer,  &c.  Of  Frankfort  painters,  works  by  Elsheimer,  Lingel- 
bach,  Steenwick,  Roos,  Schuts,  &c.  Of  modern  painters  some  are  very 
large,  and  a  few  of  them  are  very  good.  Lessing's  "  Huss  before  the 
Council "  is  excellent.  There  are  also  some  landscapes  of  his  pretty 
good.  Overbech's  "Triumph  of  Religion"  is  good;  also  Rethel's 
"  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den."  A  few  of  the  Italian  school  are  scarcely 
worth  notice.     There  are  also  some  antiquities.. 

The  meteorology  of  a  country  so  much  influences  its  vital  statistics, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sav  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing means,  maxima,  and  minima  monthly,  for  the  period  between  the 
years  1827  to  1838,  at  Frankfort,  are  from  observations  by  Von  Kreigf, 
the  10  p.m.  observations  bein2,-  only  from  1827  to  1835. 
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The  latitude  of  Frankfort  is  50°  6'  N.  and  the  longitude  8°  36'  E. 
of  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  latitude  of  London  is  51°  31'  N.  and 
the  longitude  0"^  5'  48"  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Frankfort  for  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  is  51°  6'  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
that  of  London,  deduced  from  20  years'  observations  by  Mr.  Howard, 
is  50°  5'.  This  difference  of  mean  temperature  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  difference  of  latitude;  but  Frankfort  has  an  infinitely  greater 
range  of  the  thermometer  than  London,  the  cold  of  winter  being  much 
more  severe,  and  the  heats  of  summer  much  more  oppressive.  The 
mean  temperature  of  January  in  London  is  36^  34',  while  for  1 1  years 
in  Frankfort  it  is  30°  15'.  In  December,  London  is  38°  71',  while 
Frankfort  is  36°  1'.  The  hottest  month  in  both  cities  is  July;  but 
in  London  the  mean  temperature  is  62°  97',  while  in  Frankfort  it  is 
71"  6';  and  by  Mr.  Kreigf's  table  it  appears  that  at  12  o'clock,  in  1830, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  91°  2';  at  3  p.m.  95°  7'  in  1828  ;  and  in  June, 
1828,  at  3  P.M.,  96°  8';  and  at  10  p.m.,  in  1832,  in  July,  the  minimum 
heat  was  50°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  at  Frankfort  is  extreme  at 
times.  The  minimum  in  January,  1830,  at  9  a.m.,  was  40^  below 
the  freezing  point;  and  at  10  p.m.,  in  1830,  even  42^  7' below  the 
freezing  point.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  considerable ;  and  Von  Kreigf 
states  that  in  the  year  1827  it  ranged  from  28^  8'  plus  to  22°  minus, 
or  50°  8' ;  that  is  to  say,  from  96°  8'  Fahrenheit  to  49°  5'  below  the 
freezing  point — a  range  of  114°  3'  of  Fahrenheit.  This  must  necessarily 
be  very  trying  to  constitutions  not  robust. 

The  monthly  increment  and  decrement  of  temperature  following  the 
sun's  course,  will  consequently  not  be  found  to  correspond  in  Frankfort 
and  London.  In  the  former,  the  monthly  differences  are,  January 
being  the  coldest  month, 

o  o  c  o  o  o 

Frankfort  .    .  .Tan.  to  Feb.  4-.^i+March,  9-U  +.April,  9-2  +Mav,  95  +June,  5-9  +Jaly,.S-5  + 
London.   ,   .  Jan.  to  Feb.  3- i6+March.2-41-|-Ai)ril,  5-60-j-M,iy,  7-79-f-June,  £-96+July,  3-6l4- 

o  o  o  coo 

Frankfort.   .   Aug.  .S-J— Sept.  6-S  —  Oct.  9-1   — Nov.  11'8  — Dec.  4*1    —  Jan.5-85  — 
Loudon.    .   .  Aug.  0-7— Sept.  5-2  — Oct.  6-91  — Nov.   8  3— Dec.  3  69— Jan.  2-37  — 

The  chief  features  here  are  the  rapid  increase  of  temperature  at 
Frankfort,  at  the  rate  of  9°  monthly,  to  June ;  while  in  London  the 
temperature  increases  gradually,  the  greatest  monthly  differences  being 
less  than  8°  in  May.  In  Frankfort  there  is  a  fall  of  3°  7'  in  August, 
while  in  London,  July  and  August  scarcely  differ  in  temperature.  An- 
other feature  of  Frankfort  is  the  great  fall,  of  nearly  12°,  in  November, 
while  in  London  it  is  not  more  than  8°  3'.  The  fall  also  from  December 
to  January,  in  Frankfort,  is  5°  85',  while  in  London  it  is  only  2°  37'. 

Tlie  next  great  meteorological  fact  bearing  upon  health,  probably  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  its  changes.  The 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  in  London  is  about  24  inches ;  but  the  fall 
of  rain  does  not  indicate  the  average  moisture  of  the  air,  which  can  only 
be  shown  l)y  the  dew  point.  This  is  not  given  by  Kreigf ;  and  although 
given  for  two  years  by  Schmidt,  yet  I  cannot  profit  by  it,  as  I  know  not 
what  instrument  or  what  scale  is  used.  I  would  presume,  however,  that 
the  climate  of  Frankfort  is  comparatively  dry. 

Frankfort  has  experienced  numerous  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  a  list 
of  the  occasions  is  given  by  Kreigf,  commencing  with  ad.  872  and 
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ending  with  a.d.  1728.     Their  number  is  23;  and  that  of  1728  was  so 
severe,  tliat  it  moved  furniture,  and  shook  open  closed  (locked)  doors. 

Table  II. — Meteorological  Characteristics  at  Frankfort  during  the  Years 
1839  and  1840,  from  Papers  communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society  by 
L.  M.  Schmidt, 
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It  would  appear  from  the  above  table  that  there  were  38  times  fog  in 
1839,  equal  to  a  duration  of  I62  days;  quite  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
anything  we  have  in  London.  In  1840  fog  occurred  33  times,  but  equal 
only  to  a  duration  of  9  days.  April  would  appear  to  be  free  from  them, 
and  they  are  less  constant  in  November  than  in  the  winter  months. 
Rain  occurred  221  times  in  1839,  and  200  times  in  1841 ;  the  duration 
in  the  former  year  being  equal  to  48  days,  and  in   the  latter  to  44  ;  and 
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the  fall  was  not  widely  different  in  the  respective  months  of  the  2  years. 
It  snowed  36  times  in  1839,  and  26  times  in  1840  ;  the  duration  of  the 
first,  however,  being  equal  to  12  and  of  the  last  to  6  entire  days.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  thunder-storms  are  most  rife  in  the  hot  months, 
and  they  are  somewhat  numerous  particularly  in  July.  Of  the  dew  point 
I  cannot  say  anything,  as  I  do  not  know  what  instrument  or  what  scale 
is  used,  but  the  mean  indications  are  in  inches  and  lines. 

Table  III. — Prevailing  Winds  at  Frankfort  during  the  Fears  1839  and  1840, 
commttnicated  to  the  Geographical  Society  by  L.  31.  Schmidt. 
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In  Frankfort,  as  in  London,  the  chief  winds  are  principally  from  the 
westerly  ])oints,  and  singularly  so  from  the  south-west.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  winds  in  the 
respective  months  of  the  2  years,  21  days  in  both  years  from  the  north 
and  14  days  in  both  years  from  the  south ;  and  from  the  west,  in  1839, 
it  was  42  days,  and  in  1840  it  was  43^.  This  uniformity  is  curious. 
Mr.  Schmidt  gives  the  intensity  of  the  wind  for  each  month,  and  it  is 
found  as  the  south-west  is  the  most  prevailing  wind,  so  is  its  intensity 
the  greatest.     The  next  in  intensity  are  the  north  and  north-east. 
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Table  IV. — Population  of  Frankfort,  together  with  Sachsenhausen  and  the  dependent 
Villages  of  the  State  of  Frankfort,  according  to  the  Census  taken  in  December,  1840  ; 
from  a  Paper  by  Von  Dreitzigacker  and  L.  M.  Schmidt,  published  in  the  Third 
Number  of  the  Physico- Geographical  Society's  proceedings  at  Frankfort,  1841. 
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The  number  includes  strangers  who  have  lived  a  year  in  the  several  localities. 

Poptilatiofi. 
The  city  of  Frankfort  occupies  625  acres  (Morgen),  and  its  lands 
comprise  10,777  acres.  Sachsenhausen  stands  on  54  acres,  and  its 
lands  comprise  4,335  acres.  The  forests  of  Frankfort  contain  15,060 
acres  ;  the  total  area,  therefore,  contains  30,851  acres  :  the  8  vil- 
lages cover  17,619  acres.  The  population  of  Frankfort  audits  depen- 
dencies is  composed  of  citizens,  sojourners,  and  strangers,  comprised  in 
several  Christian  sects,  and  two  divisions  of  the  Jews.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  the  details  of  the  numbers  distributed  under  their  religious 
beliefs,  and  equally  failed  in  determining  the  numbers  under  the  various 
occupations.  It  is  understood  that  amongst  the  Christians  tbe  Lutherans 
greatly  prevail ;  tbey  having  7  churches  and  3  chapels  for  divine 
worship ;  the  Catholics  have  3,  and  are  said  to  number  about  7000 
souls ;  and  the  Calvinists  2  places  of  worsbip  for  2000  souls.  The 
Herrnhutters  have  a  meeting-house,  and  the  Jews  2  synagogues.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Jews  numbered  more  than  7000  souls.  These  several 
numbers  would  leave  above  40,000  Lutherans.  Disabled  from  obtaining 
the  details  of  the  census  of  1840,  I  went  over  the  Directory,  and  picked 
out  the  following  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the  chief  occu- 
pations : — 
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These  figures  exhibit  curious  features.  The  lawyers  more  than  double 
the  numlier  of  bakers,  and  nearly  equal  the  combined  numbers  of  the 
bakers  and  beef  butchers.  Law  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  as  much 
a  pabulum  for  the  Frankfurters  as  bread  and  beef;  but  the  brewers 
slightly  exceed  the  lawyers  :  the  consumption  of  beer  and  law,  therefore, 
runs  almost  neck  and  neck.  The  people  support  more  dispensers  of 
physic  in  their  various  grades  than  bakers  or  beef  butchers.  But  if 
numbers  supported  in  each  trade  be  indicative  of  a  predilection  of  a 
people,  then  the  passion  of  the  Frankforters  is  for  dress  ;  for  the  shoe- 
makers, and  men's  and  women's  tailors,  (the  latter  being  males,)  put  the 
combined  numbers  of  lawyers,  doctors,  brewers,  and  butchers  of  all 
classes — beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal — out  of  the  category  ;  and  I  must 
admit  there  is  some  semblance  of  truth  in  this,  for  the  Frankforters  are 
a  well-dressed  people. 

There  are  al.out  4000  houses  in  Frankfort,  averaging  14  souls  to  a 
house,  and  12  in  Sachsenhausen.  But  the  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters, 
and  the  proportion  to  a  house  varies  from  20  in  letter  B  and  letter  E  to 
11  ■  1  in  letters  K  and  M.  This  large  average  to  a  house,  exhibiting  so 
marked  a  contrast  to  England  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
houses,  and  does  not  occasion  crowding.  In  the  respectable  and  most 
aristocratic  parish  in  London  (Marylebone),  the  houses  average  only  9"  7 
inhabitants;  Westminster,  only  8 '8;  and  all  Middlesex  only  7 "6. 
Edinburgh,  which  I  thought,  might  ad'ord  a  fair  contrast  with  Frankfort, 
contains  without  Leith  only  6 '5  to  a  house;  Glasgow  not  so  many;  and 
the  city  of  Perth,  the  extraordinary  number  of  only  3*8  to  a  house; 
York  city  5 ;  Manchester  not  quite  6  to  a  house,  and  Liverpool  6 "  9. 
The  feature,  therefore,  noticed  in  Frankfort  is  quite  characteristic.  The 
ventilation  and  drainage  in  most  parts  are  bad,  and  the  cesspools  in  most 
of  the  houses,  even  of  the  palatial  character,  are  intolerable  nuisances. 
The  lighting  and  paving  of  the  city  are  quite  unworthy  of  it.  There  are 
not  any  foot  pavements,  and  a  miserable  oil  lamp  is  slung  across  the 
street  at  long  intervals,  making  darkness  visible. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  one  unusual  feature  in  the  population  is  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  even  at  those  ages  where  in  most  countries  females 
predominate:  the  males  above  14  years  of  age  amount  to  23,475,  and 
the  females  to  23,013,  and  this  character  predominates  throughout  the 
villages,  with  the  exception  of  Oberrad,  Neiderrad,  and  Dortelweil;  and 
the  final  results  exhibit  the  same  features,  namely,  26,760  males,  and 
26,373  females  above  14  years  of  age.  The  sexes  under  14  years  of  age 
exhibit  a  contrary  feature,  and  opposed  to  the  usual  proportions;  the  male 
children  amount  to  6,515,  while  the  female  amount  to  6,596.  The 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  states  that  10,S46  males  are  born 
to  every  10,000  females  in  Enj^land ;  and  between  the  age  of  15  and  20 
in  the  Fifth  Report,  it  is  calculated  that  there  will  be  living  only  782,425 
males  to  805,915  females,  and  the  excess  of  females  increases  after  this 
period;  below  15,  the  excess  is  in  favour  of  males.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  local  cause  for  this  deviation  from  a  general  law  at  Frankfort. 

Another  unusual  feature  in  the  social  condition  of  Frankfort,  is  the 
large  number  of  persons  constituting  a  family  in  Frankfort  and  Sach- 
senhausen, amounting  to  7 '66.  If  we  look  to  the  7  out  of  the  8  de- 
pendent villages,  the  variation  is  only  from  5"  14  to  5  "60.  In  the  village 
of  Dortelweil  alone,  4 "63  persons  constitute  a  family.     If  we  consider 
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the  average  to  a  house  of  3*8  persons  in  Perth  as  indicative  of  each 
house  being  occupied  by  a  family  ;  the  disproportion  between  the  Frank- 
fort average  and  this  is  remarkable. 

Another  feature  in  the  Frankfort  population  is  its  probably  stationary 
character  for  at  least  120  years,  judging  from  the  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  noticed  elsewhere,  and  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
stringent  character  of  its  municipal  institutions,  which  only  permit 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  in  the  guilds ;  and  persons  seeking  work  or 
service,  to  remam  in  the  city  only  three  days,  unless  they  find  employ- 
ment. The  free  city  would  thus  appear  to  be  little  influenced  by  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

Table  V. — Marriages    Yearly  in  FranJtfort   and  Sachsenhausen,  according  to  the 

Station  of' the  Parties. 


— 

1833 

1S34 

1835 

1S36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total 
for  10 
Years. 

Annual 
Ave- 
rages. 

Citizens  with  citizens   . 
Citizens  with  residents,) 

not  citizens    .      .      .  j 
Citizens  with  strangers 
Residents  with  residents,  1 

both  not  citizens       ./ 
Residents  with  strangers 
Strangers  with  strangers 
Belonging  to  the  Jewish] 

community    .      .      .  J 

109 

113 
* 

14 

t 

t 
16 

252 

83 

9 

155 

9 

5 
14 

35 
303 

108 
10 

138 

2 

11 

5 

24 

94 

15 

140 

1 

10 

7 

2b 

103 
15 

136 

1 

17 

8 

26 

97 

5 

157 

1 

16 

12 

23 

116 

10 

179 

13 
13 

11 
342 

109 
22 

149 

7 

7 

31 

96 

14 

135 

2 

6 
11 

12 

87 

14 

133 

1 

7 
11 

18 

98 

12 
121 

1 

8 
5 

22 

991 

12(i 

1,443 

11 

100 
93 

230 

99A 
144^3 

10 
23 

Total  Pairs    . 

298 

295 

306 

311 

325 

276 

271 

267 

2,994 

299,4, 

Included  in  the  above. 


t  lacluded  iu  the  last. 


Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths*. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  11  years  the  births  in  Frankfurt  and 
Sachsenhausen  amounted  to  13,058,  and  the  deaths  to  12,864,  making 
a  diff'erence  only  in  favour  of  the  births  of  194.  Now,  as  the  guilds 
and  trades  have  not  increased  from  without,  and  as  strangers  seeking 
employment  can  only  remain  (unless  employed)  a  limited  period  in 
the  city,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  has  remained 
nearly,  if  not  altogether  stationary,  for  many  years  back.  Indications 
of  this  are  furnished  iu  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  periods 
goinsc  back  for  more  than  a  century  in  Frankfort  and  Sachsenhausen. 


Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1720     .      .     . 

191 

935 

1,241 

1746     .      .      . 

262 

1,081 

1,345 

1749     .      .      . 

232 

1,013 

1,345 

1794     .     .      . 

288 

823 

\,i97 

1840     .      .      . 

294 

1,145 

1,062 

Table  VI.,  see  page  342. 
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Now,  the  approximations  in  these  numbers  with  those  in  the  years  from 
1720  to  1840,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  restrictive  policy  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  that  no  great  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
the  city.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  December,  1840,  was 
66,244,  including  the  8  villages.  In  1837,  it  was  stated  to  be  63,936, 
but  I  know  not  on  what  authority  this  rests,  and  I  shall  use,  therefore, 
the  number  in  the  city  aud  Sachsenhausen  56,739,  of  the  census  of  1840 
for  determining  per  centages. 

In  marking  the  effect  of  seasons  upon  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
quarterly,  the  Registrar-General  makes  winter  end  31st  March;  spring, 
30th  June;  summer,  30th  September;  and  autumn,  31st  December: 
this  does  not  accord  with  the  curve  of  temperature,  the  greatest  quar- 
terly cold  being  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and 
not  in  January,  February,  and  March.  The  effect  of  a  natural  law  may 
be  thus  masked.     He  obtains  the  following  results: — 

Autumn.  Spring.                Summer.  Winter 

Marriages      .      .     36,306  31,355             29,634  2fj,482 

Winter.  Spring.  Autumn.  Summer. 

Births      .      .     .   131,257  129,677  121,058  120,356 

Winter.  Spring.                Autumn.  Summer. 

Deaths     .      .      .     97,765  89,141             83,639  75,707 

Accordmg  to  the  Registrar-General's  division  of  the  year  the  tem- 
perature for  the  quarter  is 

Winter.  Autumn.  Spring.  Summer. 

Faht.  40-2  45-8  54-8  61-1 

but  if  the  Registrar-General  had  adopted  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
year,  the  winter  months,  consisting  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  deaths  exactly  followed  the  curve  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  that  instead  of  autumn  being  the  next  coldest  quarter  to 
winter,  spring  really  is  : — 

Winter.  Spring.  Autumn.  Summer. 

Mean  of  10  Years     Faht.  39-9  48-1  51-4  63-6 

The  Frankfort  Returns  for  11  years  give  the  following  : — 


Summer. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Marriages     . 

30,\ 

25ft 

24ft 

20ft 

Wiuler. 

Spriu:.'. 

Summer. 

Autumn, 

Births      .     . 

.         101^7, 

lOlfi 

99ft 

93ft 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Summer 

Deaths     .      . 

.          109fT 

106ft 

89ft 

88ft 

The  greatest  number  of  marriages  occur  at  Frankfort  in  summer;  in 
England,  in  autumn  :  the  least  number  in  winter  in  both.  The  curve  of 
deaths  is  absolutely  the  same  in  Frankfort  and  England.  The  same  is 
the  case  wath  the  births,  with  the  exception  of  the  inversion  of  summer 
and  autumn,  instead  of  autumn  and  summer.  These  coincidences  are  of 
considerable  interest,  as  strengthening  the  inference  that  the  seasons  in- 
fluence even  social  as  well  as  physical  events.  The  greatest  number  of 
marriages  take  place  in  England  in  autumn,  and  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  greatest  number  of  births  should  occur  in  summer. 
This  is  not  the  case  ;  winter  exhibiting  the  maximum  number.  In  this 
respect,  Frankfort  more  closely  follows  the  natural  law  than  England. 
The  greatest  number  of  marriages  occur  in  summer,  and  naturally  the 
greatest  number  of  births  occur  in  winter  and  spring. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  what  slight  fluctuations  there 
have  been  in  10  years.    In  1833,  the  marriages  were  252 ;  in  1843,  only 
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267.  The  births  were  1,163  in  1834,  and  10  years  afterwards  1,255. 
The  deaths  in  1833  were  1,230,  and  10  years  afterwards  1,127.  One 
feature  in  the  monthly  deaths  is  decidedly  marked,  that  the  average 
maximum  of  deaths  for  11  years  is  in  the  month  of  April,  as  if  the 
feeble  had  just  been  able  to  struggle  through  the  intense  cold  of  a  German 
winter,  but  too  much  overpowered  to  rally.  The  average  annual  number 
of  marriages  for  10  years  is  299f*,T  '■>  ^"d  as  the  population  in  the  census 
for  1840  was  56,939,  this  gives  only  1  marriage  annually  to  190 
souls.  In  Great  Britain,  for  1841,  the  marriages  were  1  in  130  ;  the 
mean  of  3  years,  I  in  128.  In  London,  the  marriages  are  usually  1 
annually  in  a  fraction  more  than  100  persons.  In  5  of  the  principal 
Scotch  towns,  the  very  lowest  proportion  of  annual  marriages  was  in 
Perth,  being  1  in  159,  while  Dundee  had  1  in  1 1 1 ;  Aberdeen,  1  in  140  ; 
Glasgow,  1  in  120;  and  Edinburgh,  I  in  131.  The  remarkable  paucity 
of  annual  marriages,  therefore,  in  Frankfort  cannot  be  attributed  to 
natural  causes,  but  to  that  baneful  restrictive  policy,  which  interferes 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  atid  is  the  parent  of  moral  evils.  Parties  are  not 
permitted  to  marry  in  Frankfort  by  the  nmnicipal  laws,  unless  they  have 
a  certain  tangible  capital  to  commence  life  with,  (I  believe  600  florins.) 
and  the  consequences  of  this  interference  I  shall  proceed  to  exhibit. 

Births  * 

The  average  annual  births  for  10  years  in  Frankfort  and  Sachsenhau- 
sen  is  1205'8,  namely,  617'1  males  and  588"7  females.  The  births, 
therefore,  are  only  1  in  47'2  of  the  poptdation,  or  2"1  per  cent. ;  while  the 
proportion  for  England  is  1  in  31  of  the  population,  or  3' 197  per  cent. 
In  France  it  is  1  in  33,  or  3'403  per  cent.  The  restrictions  on  marriage 
are  manifest  in  this  result ;  but  even  of  this  number  so  many  are  illegiti- 
mate, that  the  restrictions  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of 
population  than  to  morals.  The  proportion  of  births  of  male  to  female 
children  is  20-6  to  19'6,  or  r08  per  cent,  to  1-03  per  cent.  In  England 
it  is  10,486  to  10,000,  or  nearly  20-9  to  20  ;  in  Fiance  21-3  to  20.  The 
Anmiaire  for  1842  says  17  to  16.  The  birth  of  males  to  whole  males 
is  1  in  46'4,  or  2"12  percent.,  and  female  children  to  total  females  1 
in  47'9,  or  2-08  per  cent. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  illegitimate  births,  we  find  that 
on  an  average  of  10  years  Frankfort  gives  annually  74'4  boys  and 
74'0  girls,  and  for  Sachsenhausen  25"3  boys  and  2r2  girls,  making  an 
annual  average  of  99"7  boys  and  95'2  girls,  and  a  total  average  annually 
of  illegitimate  children  of  1949,  independently  of  the  still-born  children, 
whose  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  is  not  specified.  Every  6' 18  child 
born,  therefore,  or  1616  per  cent,  of  the  whole  births,  is  a  bastard ! 

This  melancholy  result  of  moral  feeling,  unexampled  in  England  and 
France  (for  in  the  former  country  only  1  in  16,  or  6*25  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  latter  1  in  13,  or  7  69  per  cent,  is  illegitimate),  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  municipal  restrictions  on  marriage  ;  and  if  we  look  to 
the  loss  of  children  under  5  years  of  age,  amounting  annually  to  nearly 
32  per  cent,  for  boys  and  29;^  per  cent,  for  girls  of  the  whole  deaths,  the 
mind  is  unavoidably  led  to  connect  this  great  loss  with  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  illegitimate  births.  An  onerous  responsibility,  there- 
fore, may  rest  upon  those  who  cause  this  amount  of  deviation  from  moral 
rectitude,  and  also  a  responsibility  for  the  possibly  fearful  consequences 
*  Table  VII.,  see  page  346. 
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of  the  deviation.  The  object  of  the  restrictions  on  marriage  is,  no  doubt, 
to  guard  against  a  pauper  population  ;  but  an  evil  affecting  the  pocket 
must  be  light  in  comparison  with  the  moral  consequences  resulting  to 
society  from  pernicious  efforts  to  guard  against  it. 

Some  discussion  has  taken  place  both  in  France  and  England  whether 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  birth  has,  or  has  not,  any  effect  upon  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  sexes.  The  French  think  that  the  proportions 
born  in  or  out  of  wedlock  are  different.  In  wedlock  there  are  16  bovs 
to  15*023  girls,  but  out  of  wedlock  the  proportions  are  24  boys  to  23'0i9 
girls ;  which  gives  a  less  preponderance  to  male  births.  The  Registrar- 
General  in  England,  in  his  Report  of  the  14th  August,  1843,  says  the 
English  returns  give  a  result  exactly  the  reverse  of  this;  the  le:^itimate 
boys  being  as  105"4  to  100  girls,  while  the  illegitimate  are  as  108  to  100. 
The  Frankfort  returns  support  the  French  view,  the  legitimate  births 
exhibiting  the  males  to  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  74  to  70i, 
while  the  illegitimate  births  are  only  as  997  to  95'2.  Indeed  in  Frank- 
fort city  the  male  and  female  illegitimate  births  are  nearly  equal. 

The  total  average  annual  number  of  still-born  children  is  661,  namely, 
37 '3  males  and  28  8  females  in  proportion  to  the  whole  births,  being  1 
in  18"2  births,  or  54  per  cent.  ;  the  males  1  in  16"5,  or  6  per  cent,  of 
male  births,  and  females  1  in  20'4,  or  4"8  per  cent.  only. — (See  Tables 
VIII.  and  IX.  pp.  347,  348.) 

The  present  table,  No.  VII  ,  exhibits  the  deaths  in  Frankfort  and  Sach- 
senhausen, according  tothemunicipalstandingof  thepartiesjdistinguishing 
also  the  deaths  of  grown-up  males  from  grown-up  females,  and  males  and 
females  below  the  age  of  14.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  the  details 
of  the  census  of  December,  1840,  I  cannot  determine  the  proportion  of 
citizens  to  sojourners,  strangers,  Jews,  &c.  dying  annually,  but  I  have 
calculated  the  per  centages  in  the  sexes,  old  and  young,  dying  annually. 
The  average  annual  deaths  in  the  whole  population  for  the  10  years  is 
2*04  per  cent.,  or  1  in  48  "8,  nearly  49.  This  is  more  favourable  than 
the  average  for  all  England,  from  1838  to  1841,  inclusive,  which  is 
2  •  22  per  cent.,  or  1  in  45  ;  but  the  average  for  the  South  Midland, 
Eastern,  Welch,  .South-Eastern,  and  South- Western  divisions  of  Eng- 
land give  1  ■  99  per  cent,  of  deaths,  or  1  in  50  nearly  ;  so  that  Frankfort 
is  not  so  healthy  as  those  divisions,  but  is  exactly  as  healthy  as  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Monmouthshire,  and  Wales.  Although  the  respective 
mortality  of  males  and  females,  separately  considered,  is  more  fevourable 
for  Frankfort,  namely,  males  2 '09  per  cent,,  or  1  in  47*7,  and  females 
I  "98  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50'  2,  than  the  average  of  all  England,  which  is 
for  males  2*30,  or  1  in  43,  and  females  2  •13,  or  1  in  47.  Yet  there 
are  many  counties  in  England  which  have  more  favourable  indications 
for  life  and  health  than  Frankfort;  namely,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  Somersetshire,  which  average  for  4  years,  1838—1841,  for  males 
1  "98  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50'5 ;  and  for  females  1  "83  per  cent.,  or  1  in 
54 '6.  Had  the  vital  statistics  of  the  neighbouring  duchies  to  Frankfort 
been  mixed  up  with  those  of  Frankfort,  I  have  little  doubt  the  numerical 
indications  would  not  have  been  so  favourable  for  the  city ;  for 
assuredly,  judging  from  complexion  and  appearance,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Holland  to  Strasburg,  are  not  so 
healthy  as  the  English.  The  per  centage  deaths  of  all  France  is  I  in 
39*7  inhabitants,  or  2*52  per  cent. 
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Table  VII. —  Table  shoicimi  the  Births,  according  to  the  Station  of  the  Parents, 
together  uith  the  Sex,  Condition,  and  Character  of  the  Births  in  Frankfort  and 
Sachsenhausen,for  11   Years. 

FRANKFORT. 


Birtlis  according  to 

condition  of  Parents, 

without  reference  to  Sex. 

Sex  of 
Births. 

Condition  and  character 
of  Births. 
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~ 
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•• 

*69 

•• 
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5 

1 

67 
73 
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73 

t6 
38 

2 

4 

812 

1834 

669 

31 

178 

61 

16 

494 

461 

18 

33 

3 

955 

1835 
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32 
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65 

18 

455 

486 

8 

70 

68 

34 

18 

3 

941 

1836 

673 

31 

159 

82 

15 

483 

477 

9 

71 

67 

18 

27 

3 

960 

1837 

619 

31 

176 

75 

15 

501 

415 

11 

^ 

65 

53 

32 

21 

3 

916 

1838 

631 

31 

183 

68 

29 
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2 

1 

63 

62 

23 

14 

4 

942 

1839 
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28 

20-1 

80 

36 
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13 

68 

74 

29 

21 

3 

993 
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31 

221 

62 

20 
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9 

73 

79 

34 

20 

2 
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70 
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26 
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HI 
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37 

9,831 

SACHSENHAUSEN.                                                                ' 
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30 
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1 

27 

17 

7 

2 
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4 

33 
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9S 

5 
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25 

8 

9 
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12 
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2 

1 

29 

22 

8 

5 
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3 
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1 

23 

22 

10 

9 
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26 
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20 
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10 
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2 

, 
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20 

25 

2 
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14 

34 
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3 

1 

24 
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4 
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10 

22 
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4 

1 

28 
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5 
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12 

22 
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1 

1 

•• 

34 
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5 
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Total    in 
10    years. 

1,863 

79 

285 

1,142 

1,085 

26 

1 

9 

253 

212      62 

59 

2,227 

12,058 

Including  strangers  (exclusive  of  dead  births) 


\  Without  specifying  sex. 
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A  remarkable  feature  will  be  observed  in  this  latter  table.  While  the 
respective  mortality  of  males  and  females  above  14  years  of  age  was 
1  "4,  or  1  in  67 '9  for  males,  and  1*06  per  cent.,  or  1  in  94' 1  for 
females,  the  proportions  were  reversed  in  the  sexes  under  the  age  of  14, 
namely,  males  4'9  per  cent.,  or  I  in  23' 9;  and  females  6*06  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  16' 5.  The  first  of  these  per  centages  corresponds 
with  the  per  centage  mortality  of  male  children  in  the  English  tables, 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  3  only,  and  the  per  centage  of  female  deaths 
with  that  of  female  children  between  1  and  2.  At  5  years  of  age,  in 
England,  1  in  60  only  is  calculated  to  die,  and  yet  at  Frankfort  there  is  a 
mortality  amongst  female  children  before  they  are  14,  almost  amount- 
ing in  intensity  to  that  of  the  first  year  after  birth.  The  average  run- 
ning through  10  successive  years,  I  should  have  thought  there  might 
have  been  some  great  disturbing  causes,  some  strange  anomalies  in 
the  number  dying  annually;  but  the  close  approximations  in  these 
numbers  compel  me  to  believe  that  the  mortality  amongst  children  is 
very  considerable,  and  more  so  amongst  girls  than  boys,  contrary  to  the 
usual  observations. 

Educational  Establish ments. 

Table  X. — Educational  Establishments  of  Frankfort;  translated  from  two 
Papers  communicated  to  the  PhysicoGeographical  and  Statistical  Society, 
in  1840  and  1841,  by  Von  Ravenstein. 


Gymnasium 

*Boys'    School  of  the    Liebfratien-) 
kirche j 

Model  School 

fMiddle  School 

fWeissfraueu  School 

f  .\11  Saints'  School 

■j-The  Three  Kings"  School      .      .      . 
*Female  School  liy  English  Ladies   . 
*Boys'  .School  at  the  Cathedral     . 
*remale  School  of  the   Rosenberger] 
Union J 

Jewish  higher  School      .... 

Jewish  common  School,  free  for  per-1 
maneut  residents J 

Total  number  of  pupils    .      .      .      • 


Number  of  I'upils. 


1S39 


Boys. 


160 

136 

309 
240 
436 
252 
281 

273 


216 
20 


2,323 


Girls.   Total 


220 
152 
380 
254 
209 
116 

273 

186 

16 


1,866 


160 

136 

529 
392 
816 
506 
550 
116 
273 

273 

402 

36 


1840 


Boys.      Girls.      Total. 


182 
131 
301 

258 
428 
253 
293 


253 


220 

8 


4,189 


1.332 


218 
175 
381 
247 
279 
120 

276 

200 

11 


182 

131 

522 
433 
809 
502 
572 
120 
253 

276 

420 

19 


1,907  '4,239 


The  schools  marUed  wilh  an  *  are  Catholic ;  those  with  a  f  Protestant. 

The  Gymnasium  is  the  oldest  of  the  schools  in  Frankfort.  It  com- 
menced in  1521.     It  is  divided  into  6  classes,  and  has  15  teachers. 

Independently  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
singing,  drawing,  and  calligraphy  are  taught. 

The  Gymnasium  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  Lutheran  consistory. 

The  Protestant  popular  schools  are  constituted  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  17th  March,  1823,  under  the  direction  of  both  the  Pro- 
testant consistories. 
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The  Model  School  has  19  instructors  and  3  instructresses,  and  the 
]iupils  are  taught  the  elements  of  religion,  natural  philosophy,  the 
tJerman  language  and  history,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geography,  the 
French  language,  drawing,  singing ;  and  in  the  girls'  department 
needlework. 


Table  XL — Number  of  Attendances  at    the  Middle,  Wei'ssfrauen  (WMte  Women), 
Allerheiliger  (All  Saints)  and  Three  Kings"  Schools,  since  their  foundation. 


Middle  School. 

Weissfrauen 

School. 

All  Saints'  School. 

Three  Kiugs' 
School, 

Grand 
Totals. 

M. 

P.   Total. 

M.  i 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1824 

241 

221 

462 

312 

273 

585 

289 

296 

585 

277 

290 

567 

2,199 

1825 

280 

258 

538 

347 

313 

660 

302 

288 

590 

289 

284 

573 

2,361 

1826 

273 

256 

529 

344 

338 

682 

295 

283 

578 

282 

255 

537 

2,326 

1827 

281 

266 

547  I 

377 

350 

727 

290 

275 

565 

303 

279 

582 

2,421 

1828 

280 

263 

5-13 

401 

371 

772 

294 

301 

595 

323 

301 

624 

2,534 

1829 

298 

263 

561 

417 

380 

797 

321 

307 

628 

337 

291 

628  ' 

2,614 

1830 

269 

258 

527 

432 

397 

829 

315 

314 

629 

344 

293 

637 

2,622 

1831 

254 

238 

492 

449 

405 

854 

310 

290 

600 

343 

293 

636* 

2,582 

1832 

248 

231 

479 

468 

398 

866 

307 

295 

602 

316 

273 

589 

2,536 

1833 

233 

208 

446  ' 

411t 

347 

758 

299 

283 

582 

299 

263 

562 

2,348 

1834 

222 

194 

416 

403 

359 

762 

328 

289 

617 

317 

259 

576 

2,371 

1835 

228 

185 

413 

445 

388 

833 

309 

284 

593 

310 

272 

582 

2,421 

1836 

226 

180 

406 

443 

387 

830 

305 

276 

581 

307 

267 

574 

2,391 

1837 

229 

176 

405 

443 

387 

830 

299 

271 

570 

289 

260 

549 

2,354 

1838 

216 

161 

377 

434 

386 

820 

266 

264 

530 

275 

269 

544 

2,271 

1839 

236 

154 

390 

436 

380 

816 

255 

249 

504 

281 

269 

550 

2,260 

1840 

249 

172 

421 
7,952 

428 

381 

809 

255 

247 

502 
9,851 

293 

279 

572 
9,882 

2,304 

13,230 

40,915 

Average 


240613 


•  In  this  year  the  Infant  School  at  Sachsenhausen  was  opened,  and  the  attendances  noted  in  the  next 
year's  total. 

-j-  In  this  year  a  Class  was  discontinued  ;  but  restored  in  1835. 

The  Middle  School  stands,  in  respect  to  the  compass  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  it  gives,  between  the  Model  and  the  rest  of  the  popular 
schools.  It  has  10  instructors  and  4  instructresses.  Religion,  reading, 
calligraphy,  arithmetic,  the  German  and  French  languages,  natural 
history,  geography,  history,  drawing,  and  singing  ;  and  in  the  female 
department  needlework  is  taught. 

The  White  Ladies'  School,  (Weissfrauen  Schule,)  so  called  from  its 
being  held  in  the  convent  of  the  former  nuns,  called  White  Ladies.  It  was 
opened  in  1813,  and  until  the  year  1824  had  the  character  of  the 
present  Middle  School.     It  has  6  instructors  and  3  instructresses. 
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All  Saints'  School  (Allerheiliger  Schule)  has  6  teachers  and  3 
instructresses. 

The  Three  Kings'  School,  (Die  Drei-Konigs'  Schule,)  in  the  suburb 
of  Sachsenhausen,  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  those  mysterious  personages  so  well  known  in  Gernian  religious 
legends.     It  has  6  teachers  and  3  instructresses. 

In  these  3  last  popular  schools,  2  of  which  have  existed  since  1824, 
the  children  are  taught  religion,  reading,  writing,  German,  arithmetic, 
singing,  the  understanding  of  natural  objects,  geography ;  and  in  the 
female  department  needlework.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  of 
these  schools  singing  is  taught,  and  in  the  two  first  the  French  language  ; 
but  in  none  is  the  English  taught. 

The  Catholic  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  and  School 
Commission. 

The  first  is  the  boys'  school  in  the  Liebfrauen  Kirche ;  it  has  9 
teachers,  and  is  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Middle  School. 

The  female  boarding  school,  by  English  ladies,  for  the  daughters  of 
persons  of  the  middle  classes,  has  4  teachers  and  3  instructresses. 
History,  German,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  arithmetic,  calli- 
graphy, drawing,  and  needlework  are  taught. 

The  boys'  school  at  the  cathedral  has  3  teachers,  and  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  Protestant  common  school. 

The  girls'  school  of  the  Rosenberger  Union  has  2  teachers  and  4 
instructresses.  The  usual  instruction  of  the  common  or  popular  schools 
is  taught  in  this  school.  The  school  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Anna  Rosenberg,  who  in  1452  founded  a  com- 
munity or  convent  of  the  Dominican  order,  for  12  daughters  or  widows 
of  Frankfort  citizens.  Religious  instruction  in  all  the  Catholic  schools 
is  given  by  priests. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  Catholic  schools,  as  in  the  Protestant, 
singing  is  taught  in  all  of  them.  The  French  language  is  taught  in  one, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  English  in  any. 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  community  consists 
of  a  superior  and  common  school.  Both  were  established  in  1804  by 
the  philanthropy  of  private  individuals  ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  State 
raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  public  schools.  At  present  there  are  12 
classes  in  the  superior  school,  namely,  5  for  boys  and  5  for  girls,  and  2 
classes  for  girls  and  boys  in  common.  The  common  school  has  two 
classes  for  girls  and  boys  in  common.  In  the  two  schools  there  are  17 
teachers  and  5  instructresses.  The  inspection  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
Mixed  Church  and  School  Commission  ;  but  the  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  3  Jewish  elders  and  of  5  members  of  the  Jewish  community, 
constituting  a  school  council. 

Besides  the  above  public  schools,  there  are  several  private  institutions 
both  for  males  and  females,  on  a  good  footing,  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  which  are  stated  in  the  following  tables.  A  school  also  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  two  French  schools ;  and  many  private  tutors  for 
teaching  foreign  languages ;  also  places  where  gymnastic  and  other 
exercises  are  taught;  and  infant  schools  ;  and  since  the  21st  May,  1832, 
the  children  of  the  poor,  between  the  age  of  2  and  6,  are  attended  to. 
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-Attendance  of  Pupils  at  Educational  Schools,  and  those  of  the 
rts  (Jii/din(/.sunstalte>i),  duriny  the  Years  1839  and  1840. 


1839 

1840 

As  Numbers  stood 

As  Numbers  stood 

Jan.  1840. 

Fau.  1841 

Number  of  P 

upils. 

Number  of  P 

ipils. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Sfadel's  Institution   for  the  cultiva- 

of  the  Fine  Arts  :* — 

a.  Painting 

21 

21 

22 

22 

b.  Diawiii}^  and  Modelling    . 

110 

110 

95 

95 

c.  Sculpture 

27 

27 

4 

4 

d.  Architecture      .... 

G7 

67 

7 

7 

e.  Copper-plate  Eno^raving    . 

6 

6 

8 

,  , 

8 

Total     .... 

231 

136 

Association  for  promoting  the  Useful 

Arts,  and  their  Auxiliaries  : — 

a.  Sunday    School    for    Ope-1 
ratives ) 

312 

.. 

312t 

180 

.. 

180 

b.  Trade  and  Craft  School      . 

130 

,  . 

130 

90 

90 

c.  Reading  Association^  . 

,  , 

.  , 

,  , 

277 

.  . 

277 

Ii'.stitution  for  the  Education  of  the) 
Deaf  and  Dumb ) 

4 

6 

10 

6 

7 

13 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the) 
Blind 1 

5 

.. 

5 

5 

5 

Ladies'  Association  School^^  . 

50 

50 

,  ^ 

40 

40 

Orphan  House 

122 

66 

lt8 

128 

70 

198 

Infant  School  in  Frankfort  .      .      . 

96 

.56 

152 

73 

88 

161 

Infant   School  in  Sachsenhausen     . 

108 

92 

200 

100 

100 

200 

Total      .... 

777 

270 

1,047 

859 

305 

1,164 

Several  of  the  pupils  are  enumeiated  under  more  tiiau  one  head. 
y  lucludlng  the  Readiufr  Associatinn. 

t  In  the  year  1840  the  Readiu  j  Association  is  separated  from  the  Sunday  School  for  Operatires. 
5  Independently,  in  the  year  18-10,  of  13  in  the  Charitable  Institution. 

Table  XIII. — Attendance  at  Private   Schools  during  the  Years  1839  and 
1840,  in  Frankfort ;  from  a  Report  by  Aug.  Ravenstein. 


1839 

1810 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Males.       Fem. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

a.  Boys'    Educational  Schools:    those  of) 

.Stalhvag,    Hassel,    Fenner.   Doctor  > 
Weil,  Doctor  Geison,  and  Behagbel.  ) 

b.  Girls'    Educational  Schools;    those  of) 

Behagbel,  Bereht.  Boui;;,  Klelhaber,  I 
Lehn.  Rumpf.  and  Sclimidtt.      .     .] 

c.  Other  Priviite  Schools:  — 

Drawing  Schools 

Strobel's  Drawing  School  .      .     . 
Gymnastic  Institutiuo  .... 

325 

io4 

325 

*ii 

325 

325 

*40 

60 

tll5 

408 
'66 

347 

408 

347 

•38 
60 

t;2 

Total     .... 

429     1      336    1      865     \ 

474           353    1      925 

*  Of  which  number  12  are  tauglit  the  arts  of  manufactures,  and  4  en^-raviug  on  copper. 

+  This  number  is  exclusive  of  50  free  scliolars  from  the  Orphan  House.  The  attendance  at  the 
Gymnastic  Institution  varied  acccudinf,'  to  the  season.  Summer  of  18.38=72;  winter  of  1838-9 
=  58;  summer  ol  1839  =-115;  winter  of  1839-40  =  66;  summer  of  1840  =  96;  and  winter  of 
lSiU-41  =86. 
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Table  XIV. — Summary  of  the  Attendance  of  Pupils  at  all  the  Schools  in 
Frankfort  during  the    Years  1839  and  1840;  from  a   Report   by  Aug, 

Rnvenstein. 

1839 


Number  of  Scholars  iu  all  the  Schools,  Public  and  Priv; 

te. 

Public  Schools. 

Orphan  Houses 
and  Ladies' 
Association. 

Private  Schools 

Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind 
Schools. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

2,323 

1 
1,866  4,189 

122 

116 

238 

335 

325 

660 

9 

6 

15 

2,789 

2,313 

5,102 

IS  10 


2,332 


1,907  4,239 


128    110 


238 


408    347    755 


11    7 


18 


2,779  2,471  5,250 


Scientific  and  other  Institutions. 

Table  XV. — Number  of  Members  constituting  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  other 

Societies  in  Frankfort. 


Museum 

Dr.   Senkenberg's  Natural) 

Philosophy  Socif  ty  .      .  J 
Physical  Society     .      .      . 
Geographical  Society  . 
Society  for  the  promotion  i 

of  the  Useful   Arts,  and, 

their  Auxiliaries       .      . ) 
Reading  Society*   .      .      . 
Society  of  Artsf     . 
St.  Ceciha  Society,  chiefly  | 

for  Ancient  and  Sacred  > 

Music J 

The  Song  Garland  Society 
Instrumental  Music  Society 
Ballad    and    Table     Songi 

Society J 

Orpheus  Society     . 

Vocal     and      Instrumentall 

Music  Society!    .      .      .  J 

Total  .   .   . 


1839 


372 

43 

161 
124 

508 

314 


139 


106 

83 


50 
100 


2058 


19 

256 

25 
1 

30 
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117 

384 

63 


1154 


19 
21 

197 


103 


1718 


340 


508 

683 

268 
146 

735 

314 
1154 

146 

111 

189 

64 

54 

100 

4472 


1840 


233  15 

42  227 


180 
125 

500 

290 

108 

111 

83 

73 

43 

100 


360 


163 


112 


1284 


404 

19 
24 

198 


96 


741 


411 

673 

224 
150 

728 

290 
1121 

148 

120 

182 

79 

47 

100 


4273 


*   Divided  into  two  classes  :  in  1839  there  were  236  of  first  and  /S  of  second  cla»s  ;   iu  1810  there  were 
232  or  first  and  58  of  second  class.  +  This  Society  is  divided  into  money  shares. 

J   For  church  music,  and  most  of  the  members  are  honorary. 
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The  Museum,  so  called,  was  originally  an  association  for  cultivating 
arts  and  science;  but  latterly  it  has  chiefly  been  distinguished  for  its 
encouragement  of  music.     It  meets  in  the  winter,  every  14  days. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  not  a  State  foundation,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  an  association  of  members.  The  collection  is  very  good, 
particularly  in  osteology,  and  it  owes  very  much  of  its  present  value  to 
the  zeal,  ability,  and  generosity  of  the  distinguished  traveller,  Dr. 
Edward  Riippell.  With  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere,  this 
private  institution  is  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
each  week. 

Senkenberg's  Natural  Philosophy  Society  was  founded  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  Doctor,     Its  library  is  open  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

The  Physical  Society  was  founded  in  1824.  Its  objects  are  researches 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  it  has  a  good  cabinet  and  laboratory. 

The  Geographical  Society  has  existed  since  June,  1  836,  and  with  it 
is  associated  a  section  for  statistics.  It  possesses  suitable  books,  maps, 
charts,  and  relief  models. 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts,  or  the  Polytechnic 
Society,  had  its  origin  in  1817,  in  the  formation  of  a  Sunday  school  for 
operatives,  who  were  taught  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  geography, 
&c.  To  this  in  1828  was  added  the  school  of  arts,  embracing  algebra, 
geometry,  and  mechanics,  taught  in  the  evenings  of  week  days,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings.  In  winter  a  reading-room  was  open,  from  5  to  8, 
for  the  associates  and  pupils.  In  1822  a  savings'  bank  resulted  from 
the  institution.  Horticulture  and  agriculture  are  systematically  en- 
couraged.    Exhibitions  of  produce  take  ])lace,  and  prizes  are  given. 

The  Society  of  Arts  was  founded  in  1835.  It  has  its  exhibition  of 
objects  of  arts,  and  prizes  are  given  either  in  medals  or  in  honourable 
mention. 

In  1835,  a  society  was  founded  for  encouraging  morality  and  good 
conduct  amongst  servants,  by  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  those 
who  had  served  long  and  faithfully;  and,  in  1831,  an  institution  for 
teaching  the  blind  to  read  was  established. 

The  Reading  Society  was  founded  in  1788.  It  is  managed  by  6 
directors,  and  the  society  consists  of  2  classes  of  fellows  :  citizens  who 
pay  14  florins  annually,  and  those  not  citizens,  who  pay  16  florins.  It 
is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  Musical  Associations  of  Amateurs  are  numerous  and  excellent ; 
and  I  heard  Handel's  unpublished  oratorio  of  Solomon  performed  by  60 
or  70  ladies,  and  80  or  90  gentlemen,  of  the  society  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a 
manner  which  certainly  no  private  association  in  England  could  equal. 
Tlie  first  of  them  —  the  society  of  St.  Cecilia,  (Der  Cacelien  verein) 
— was  projected  by  the  deceased  Scheble,  in  1818.  It  gets  up  the 
master-pieces  of  religious  music  of  Mozart,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Haydn. 

The  Song  Garland  Society  (Der  Lieder  kranz)  meets  weekly  in 
a  private  room,  and  strangers  can  be  introduced  by  the  members.  Its 
object  is  part  singing.  From  this  body  originated  Mozart's  Institution, 
in  1838,  to  assist  musical  talent  in  young  persons,  and,  when  the 
interest  of  their  capital  amounts  to  2,000  florins  per  annum,  to  found  a 
conservatory. 

The  Instrumental  Music  Society  has  the  object  indicated  by  its 
name.     It  commenced  in  1834. 
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Of  the  other  three  societies — "  Die  Lieder  tufel,"  "  Der  Orpheus,"  and 
"  Der  Vocal  und  Instruinenlal  musickverein,"  the  first  is  for  glees 
and  table  songs,  and  the  other  two  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Charitable  Institutions. 
Table  XVI. — Statistics  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


AilmiUed. 

Di>chai'ge(l 
Cured. 

Dischargfd 
not  Cured. 

Died. 

=  e 

=3=  . 

Years. 

5 

i 

o 

S3 
1 
1 

s 
s 

c 

is 

V 

S 

a 

1 

1834 

709 

654 

590 

533 

35 

32 

48 

39 

&-77 

5-96 

6-38 

1835 

699 

736 

574 

595 

32 

32 

45 

29 

6-58 

3-95 

5-16 

1836 

1,011 

795 

842 

704 

42 

20 

62 

44 

6-13 

5-53 

5-86 

1837 

909 

733 

777 

615 

30 

38 

60 

32 

6-60 

4-36 

5-60 

1838 

1,001 

885 

812 

740 

52 

37 

60 

36 

5-99 

4-07 

5-08 

1839 

999 

833 

832 

695 

39 

25 

68 

41 

6-80 

4-92 

5-94 

1840 

930 

832 

748 

677 

48 

32 

62 

43 

6-66 

5-16 

5-99 

1841 

918 

878 

7.53 

745 

52 

50 

53 

26 

5-77 

2-96 

4-39 

1842 

9C2 

890 

770 

729 

89 

58 

38 

28 

3-95 

314 

3-56 

1843 

952 

833 

787 

642 

56 

69 

54 

40 

5-67 

4-80 

5-26 

Total    . 

9,090 

8,069 

7,485 

6,675 

475 

393 

5->0 

358 

6-05 

4-43 

5-29 

Animal     1 
A-verages  ) 

909-0 

806-9 

748-5 

667-5 

47-5 

39-3 

■i5-0 

35-8 

The  following  are  the  hospitals  : — 

Senkenberg's  Citizen  and  Sojourners'  Hospital.  This  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Senkenberg,  who  in  his  will  of  the  18th  August,  1763,  left  a 
large  sum  for  the  establishment  of  two  institutions,  a  hospital  and  a 
school  of  medicine  and  anatomy  ;  one-third  of  the  sum  to  the  former,  and 
two-ninths  to  the  latter.  The  hospital  is  for  the  reception  of  Christian 
citizens  and  sojourners,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  considerably  en- 
riched by  donations,  particularly  from  Simon  Moriz  von  Bethmann,  and 
Peter  Meermann,  and  Madame  Anna  Elizabeth  Klots.  The  interior 
management  is  truly  a  pattern;  it  makes  up  110  beds.  The  noble 
founder,  alas !  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  work,  for  on  the 
15th  November,  1772,  a  fall  from  the  entablature  of  the  well-nigh 
finished  building  closed  his  career.  With  this  foundation  is  joined  a 
bequest  of  100,000  florins,  from  the  senator  John  Charles  Bronner,  for 
the  constant  support  of  6  old  unencumbered  citizens,  incapable  of  work, 
who  are  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  peace  and  comfort,  as  residents 
in  the  hospital.  A  botanical  garden  is  attached  to  the  hospital,  in 
which  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Under  the  same  roof  is  the  Senken- 
berg Natural  History  Society. 

The  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  intended  for  sick  Christian 
strangers,  either  domestics  or  operatives  employed  by  the  citizens,  or 
sojourners.  The  hospital  has  been  known  since  the  12th  century;  but 
the  present  building  is  modern,  large,  and  handsome.  The  English 
servants  of  EngUsh  resident  families  are  received  into  the  hospital,  and 
a  trifling  daily  sum  is  paid  for  their  support.  It  can  make  up  from  280 
to  300  beds. 
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The  present  building  of  the  Hospital  for  Lunatics  (Das  Jerren- 
haus)  owes  its  origin  to  a  donation  of  20,000  florins  from  the  poor- 
box,  and  its  continued  support  to  the  same  source.  It  has  a  very  good 
sleeping  ward,  and  a  suitable  garden. 

The  Hospital  for  Epileptics  forms  part  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital. 
There  is  also  a  Lock  Hospital,  under  the  inspection  of  the  police ; 
and  a  Military  Hospital  for  the  garrison,  of  80  to  90  beds. 

The  Jews  have  a  hospital  for  their  sick,  on  a  very  good  footing,  with 
separate  wards  for  males  and  females.  The  Rothschild  family  have 
been,  and  are,  great  contributors  to  this,  as  to  other  institutions  for  the 
Jews. 

The  general  or  common  Poor-Box  (Der  allgemeine  all  mosen 
kasten)  Avas  founded  in  1428,  by  the  priest  John  Weissbender.  Ten 
years  later  John  von  Holzhausen,  and,  subsequently,  others,  increased 
its  funds  by  gifts,  in  money  and  in  lands  and  rents.  The  executive 
committee  distribute  yearly  in  the  14  quarters  of  the  town  a  large 
quantity  of  bread  and  work,  besides  ready  money,  which  amounts  to 
more  than  50,000  florins  (4,170/.)  Its  charity  is  carried  to  the  doors 
of  the  humble  poor ;  and  the  very  large  expenditure  is  kept  up  by 
legacies,  and  free  contributions  on  Sundays  at  the  Evangelical  churches. 
Considerable  though  these  may  be,  they  are  frequently  insufficient,  and 
the  City  Chest  has  to  assist  largely.  Independently  of  the  common 
Poor-Box,  each  religious  community  has  a  poor-])ox  for  its  own  poor; 
and  so  well  are  they  kept  from  being  a  public  spectacle  and  annoyance, 
that  I  must  do  Frankfort  administration  the  justice  to  say,  that  during 
my  residence  of  7  months  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1843-44,  I  never 
was  accosted  but  once  in  the  streets  for  charity.  Each  of  the  14 
quarters  has  its  committee,  who  examine  into  every  individual  case,  and 
prevent  fraud  and  idleness. 

Police  and  Criminal  Courts. 

The  following  tables  are  copied  from  official  returns  in  the 
police  offices;  for  which  purpose  a  German  friend  was  good  enough 
to  employ  and  pay  a  competent  copyist.  The  table  as  a  whole  is 
satisfactory,  although  it  may  not  quite  support  the  impressions  of 
some  with  respect  to  the  comparative  unsophistication  of  German 
habits  and  manners.  Off'ences  not  of  a  criminal  nature  have  progres- 
sively increased  from  1,185  in  1840,  to  1,523  in  1843.  In  thefirst 
year  about  every  56th  person  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  police ; 
and  in  the  last  year  about  every  43rd  person.  The  average  annual 
.silences  not  criminal  is  1,347,  which  gives  about  one  offence  to  every  49 
inhabitants.  Frankfort,  however,  has  above  100  per  cent,  the  advantage 
of  London ;  where  it  is  found  that  about  1  in  22  of  the  inhabitants 
passes  through  the  police  courts,  chiefly,  however,  for  drunkenness,  or 
brawls  consequent  upon  drinking  ;  while  iu  the  Frankfort  table  there  is 
not  any  entry  at  all  of  drunkenness  as  an  offence.  The  two  chief 
offences  in  the  table  are  "  larceny,"  and  "  quarrels,  disputes,  brawls." 
The  former  class  of  off'ences  appears  to  have  increased  progressively  and 
considerably,  not  only  in  the  city, but  in  the  dependent  villages;  for  the 
trespasses  for  the  most  part  seem  to  be  for  petty  depredations,  while  the 
second  class  of  offences,  quarrels,  vfcc,  have  gradually  diminished.     The 
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Germans  have  the  characteristics  of  a  good-humoured  people,  and  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  instances  of  brawls  and  insults  so 
numerous. 

Analysis  of  all  the  Investigations  and  Trials,  which  came  before  the  Court  of 
Police  at  Frankfort  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  after  the 
Statute  of  December  l^th,  1835. 


Number  of  Cases. 


1840     1841     1812     1813    Total 


I.  Offences  against  property,  larceny,  &c..      . 
II.  Offences    against    the    health   of   the    in-) 
habitants J 

III.  Offences  against  public   morals,    modesty,! 

namely  debauchery,  bullying,  and   con-  J 
cubinage j 

IV.  Offences  against  religion 

V.  Real    insults,   as    fighting    in    the    streets,) 

house  disturbances,  and  doniestic  brawls/ 

VI    Verbal  insults [ 

VII.  Injuries  on  public  property  and  tearing  up) 

of  court  seals,  &c.  &c J  j 

VIII.  Assistance  to   prisoners  in   esca]iing  froni)j 

the  custody  of  the  police j 

IX.  Interruption  of  public  pleasures.      .      .      .    j 
X.  Offences  against  thecensorship  (laws  of  the)' 

press)     .      .      .      ,. j  I 

XI.  Prohibited  societies  and  meetings  .      .      .    i 

XII.  Other  different  offences  against  the  public) ' 

peace  by  dangerous  threatening,  &c.  .      .) 

XIII.  Cruelly  to  animals 

i 
Besides  these  cases  the  police  court  discharged  r 

trifling  offences || 

In  the  8  villages   belonging  to  the  free  City  of 
Frankfort  there  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates  the    following   cases    of  trespasses  over 
gardens  and  fields,  and  stealing  fish.      .      . 
Requisitions  of  foreign  governnnnts    were  made) 
for  the  apprehension  of  offenders \ 

Total      .... 


281 
58 


212 

49 

4 


6 

2 

274 

258 

26 


1,185 


320 

58 


165 
45 


13 


9 
3 

354 

271 

31 

1,281 


374 

47 


17 


171 
51 


3 
4 

390 

273 

64 


1,400 


389 1,364 
46      209 

37 


146 
30 

2 


694 

175 

11 


30 


23 
14 


473  1,491 
2861,088 


132 


253 


1,523,5,389 


The  paucity  of  offences  against  public  property  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  attention,  surrounded  as  the  city  is  by  beautiful  public  gardens  and 
promenades.  Offences  of  the  press  in  this  free  state  indicate  that  the 
office  of  censor  is  not  an  entire  sinecure. 

The  report  of  the  criminal  court  is  certainly  favourable  as  far  as 
offences  against  the  person  go.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  upon  verbal 
authority,  however,  that  there  has  been  but  one  execution  for  murder  in 
Frankfort  for  the  last  60  years  ;  and  the  report  shows  that  there  are  only 
3  cases  of  supposed  assassination,  and  19  cases  of  wounding  in  4  years. 
The  Frankforters  are  evidently  averse  from  shedding  blood.  The 
number  of  suicides  68,  and  attempts  at  suicide  13,  in  4  years,  consider- 
ably surprised  me,  for  the  people  are  neither  excitable  nor  nervous,  and 
they  are  le^s  exposed  to  those  extreme  cases  of  destitution  which  prompt 
to  suicide  in  London. 
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If,  however,  offences  against  the  person  exhibits  a  favourable  picture, 
those  against  property  are  not  equally  so.  The  number  of  cases  of 
robbery,  both  with  and  without  housebreaking,  shows  that  the  system  of 
watch  and  ward  needs  some  improvement.  The  other  offences  against 
property  are  few  in  number,  and  unimportant ;  but  fires,  supposed  incen- 
diary, are  noticed. 

Reports  of  the  Crhninal  Courts. 


Number  of  Cases. 


I.   Crimes  against  the  Lives  and  Safety  of  the  Inhabitants. 


1840  1841  1842  1843  Total 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Assassinatiuns 

Suspected  assassinations 

Suicides 

Attempts  at  suicide 

Suspected  rajies 

Wounding 

Debauchery  with  children 

Suspected  attempt  at  poisoning      .      .      , 

Dead  children  Ibund 

Exposition  of  new-born  children    .      .      . 

Suspected  abortions 

Concealed  pregnancy  and  accouchements 
Insolence  against  the  magistrates 

Perjury 

False  depositions  of  witnesses.      ,      .      . 
Deaths  through  be:ng  run  over 

Dangerously  using  giuis 

Suspicion  of  attempting  sodomy   .      . 


19 


3 
1 
68 
13 
2 
19 
5 
4 
5 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Total     .      .      .      . 

II.   Crimes  against  Property. 

Highway  robbery 

Robbery  witliout  housebreaking  (above  100  florins). 

Robbery  with  housebreaking 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods 

Issuing  false  money 

Coining 

Forgery  of  Prussian  hank  notes 

Embezzlements 

Swindling  (above  100  ilurius)         .      .  ... 

Fraudulent  borrowing 

Forgery 

G.mibling 

Susptcted  incendiarism 


38     40      34     28    140 


36  i    50 

52      33 

9    ..   ! 

1 


34 
14 
13 

,.  I 
l| 
1 
4 
5 


1'       1 
34    154 


141 

3G 

1 

1 

1 

11 

14 

2 

2 

1 

3 


Total 


102      96      74     96    3o8 


I  have  already  stated  that  the  prices  of  all  provisions  are  fixed  by  the 
police  once  a  fortnight ;  and  as  the  means  and  comforts  of  a  people  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  the  quantity  they  can  get  for  their  money,  I  sub- 
ioin  one  of  the  official  prices  tax  proclamations,  from  29th  February  to 
'l  3th  March,  1844:— 
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Bread  : — Price  and  IVeight, 

Rye  bread,  second  sort 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto         

Ditto       first  s  irt 

Ditto  ditto  

Wheat,  or,  so  called,  priests'  bread       .... 
Ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto  ditto  .... 

Milk  bread 

The  inhabitants  of  the  8  villages  who  bring  their 
bread  tor  sale  in  the  town  market  are  obliged 
to  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  for  instance  : — 

Rye  bread,  second  sort 

Ditto       first  sort      . 


Kreutzers. 

12 
6 
3 


, , 

19 

, . 

9 

26 

8 

29 

4 

14i 

2 

7* 

1 

4* 

3 

11 

•• 

18 

Prices  of  Meat. 

Beef  per  lb   of  16  ounces  English 
Veal  ditto  ditto 

Mutton         ditto  ditto 

Pork  ditto  ditto 


Kreutzers. 

Hellers. 

13 

1 

11 

1 

12 

1 

13 

1 

Beef  and  pork,  therefore,  are  about  A^d.  English  per  lb. ;  veal  not 
quite  Ad. ;  and  mutton  4c?.  The  butcher  is  obliged  to  add  ^  an  ounce 
(loth)  to  each  lb. 

Beer  is  8  kreutzers  the  mug,  or  quart. 

The  price  of  flour  per  sack  of  135  lbs.  varies  from  13  florins  8  kreut- 
zers, to  6  florins  34  kreutzers,  according  to  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
bran  left  in. 

Rye  flour  7  florins  .59  kreutzers  per  sack. 

In  the  same  way  the  price  of  corn,  hay,  and  straw,  &c.,  is  fixed. 

The  florin  is  1*.  8^. ;  the  kreutzer  i  of  a  penny  ;  and  the  heller  ^V  of 
a  penny  English. 

Railroad. 

It  would  scarcely  be  right  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  public  undertaking 
which  is  very  creditable  to  Frankfort,  not  only  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  managed,  and  the  accommodation  assured  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
cheapness  of  transit  for  individuals.  It  was  commenced  in  1837,  and 
runs  through  three  states,  although  only  43,350  metres  long,  from 
Frankfort  via  Kastel,  to  Bieberich.  Hesse  got  88,263  florins  for  its 
share  of  the  ground,  Nassau  327,813  florins,  and  Frankfort  paid  93,497. 
The  total  cost  of  the  ground  was  523,623  florins ;  the  buildings  and  con- 
struction 2,065,256  florins;  the  locomotives  495,207  florins;  and  at  the 
end  of  1840  there  were  8  engine?,  80  carriages,  and  21  transport  waggons 
in  use.  The  cost  of  the  administration  58,242  florins,  which  appears  sin- 
gularly economical.  There  are  4  classes  of  payers,  the  whole  distance 
from  Frankfort  to  Weisbaden  being  2  florins  42  kreutzers  ;  1  florin 
48 kreutzers;  1  florin  15  kreutzers  ;  and  51  kreutzers.  In  the  year  1839 
the  persons  who  passed  were  61,766,  and  the  money  received  16,464 
florins.  In  1840  the  numbers  were  658,564  persons,  and  the  receipts 
338,374  florins  :  the  outlay  for  1840  was  140,787  florins.     Tlie  whole 
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outlay  from  1837  to  1840,  including  the  3,000,000  of  capital,  in 
12,000  shares  of  250  florins  each,  was  3,491,059  florins;  and  the 
whole  outlay,  including  dividends  and  a  balance  of  14,795  florins,  at 
the  end  of  1840,  amounted  to  the  same  sum.  Public  confidence 
fluctuated  exceedingly  from  1837  to  1840 — the  100  florin  shares  vary- 
ing from  164  in  May,  1837,  to  103  in  January,  1839.  In  December, 
1840,  the  100  florin  share  had  risen  to  131 ;  and  it  is  progressively 
increasing,  and  in  February,  1844,  it  was  nearly  148  florins. 

I  have  now  exhibited  a  statistical  picture,  in  which  the  social  body  is 
portrayed  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  to 
perform  their  respective  functions  according  to  the  laws  prescribed  for 
their  operation :  there  is  not  to  be  any  increase  nor  any  diminution  of 
action;  nothing  is  to  go  out  of  its  course.  There  is  no  doubt,  a  com- 
munity so  acting  mechanically  is  free  from  many  of  those  evils  to  which 
the  unimpeded  industry,  speculation,  and  impulses  of  men  give  rise. 
There  are  few  great  crimes  ;  indeed,  there  has  been  but  one  execution 
in  Frankfort  (for  murder)  since  1793;  comparatively  few  offences 
against  persons  and  property  ;  no  external  and  offensive  indications  of 
pauperism ;  immorality  is  veiled  from  the  public  eye ;  and  a  general 
appearance  of  well-being  seems  to  obtain.  But  there  is  no  progress ; 
man  in  his  social  relations  is  at  a  stand-still ;  the  past  is  the  present, 
and  the  present  is  the  future,  both  for  the  state  and  its  citizens.  No 
doubt  such  a  state  of  things  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  good, 
which  may  constitute  an  Utopia  for  the  money-changer,  the  bill-broker, 
the  commission  agent,  and  even  the  merchant  and  banker ;  but  which 
must  be  abhorrent  to  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  philosopher,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  statesman,  who  look  confidently  to  gradual 
amelioration  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  men, 
societies,  and  states. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

First  Ordinary  Meeting,  1844-45,  Monday,  \%tli  November,  1844. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sykes,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 

Julius  Jeffreys,  Esq.  I  Gregory  Seale  Walter,  Esq. 

B.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  A.  A.  Knox,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  : — 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  I       Arthur  Parish,  Esc].,  B.A. 

James  Blylh,  Esq.  j       Major-General  John  Brigg-^,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  V. P.,  announced  to  the  meeting  the  titles  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science  at  York. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Balfour,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  was  read,  entitled, 
"  A  Comparison  of  the  Sickness,  INIortality,  and  prevailing  Diseases 
among  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Sta- 
tistical Report." 
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PERIODICAL  TABLES. 

The  following  set  of  Tables  for  the  Quarter  ended  30th  September,  1844,  is 
characterized  by  some  omissions  which  require  explanation.  In  the  Table  showing 
the  "  Mortality  ''  of  the  country  at  large,  the  columns  showing  the  number  of  deaths 
registered  annually,  in  each  district,  in  the  several  year-;  from  1838  to  1843  inclusive, 
are  omitted,  but  they  will  be  found  already  entered  in  Part  III.,  p,  '271.  The  Table 
of  the  ''Prices  of  Provisions,  Fuel,  &c."  is  omitted,  because  few  of  the  returns  from 
which  it  had  to  be  abstracted,  were  received  at  the  ofKce  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners at  the  date  of  our  sending  the  rect  to  press.  The  abrupt  termination  of 
the  ''  Currency  "  Tables  is  caused  by  the  pruiisions  of  the  Act  of  the  last  Si-ssion 
(6  and  7  Vic.  c.  32)  requiring  the  issue  of  such  returns  only  as  do  not  supply  the 
means  of  continuing  them  in  their  present  form.  In  the  next  number  they  will  be 
recommenced  from  the  date  of  their  termination,  in  the  form  enforced  by  the  recent 
changes. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

"The  quarterly  returns  are  obtained  from  115  districts,  snb-divided  into  576  Sub- 
districts.  Thirty-four  districts  are  placed  under  the  metropolis,  and  the  remaining 
81  districts  comprise,  with  some  agricultural  dr^tricts,  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  England.     The  population  was  6, 578, 912  in  1811." 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  last  quarter  (ending  September  30th)  were  38 ,  784 ; 
or  141  less  than  the  ceaths  (38,925)  in  the  June  quarter;  and  1701  more  than 
37,083,  the  average  of  five  previous  September  quarters.  Allowing  for  the  increaseof 
population,  the  mortality  will  be  found  tobeaboutthe  average  of  the  summer  quarter, 
(July,  August,  September) ;  that  quarter  being  now  the  least  fatal  in  the  year. 

The  deaths  in  the  Metropolis  amounted  to  1 1,825  ;  which  are  334  more  than  were 
registered  in  the  spring  quarter,  and  G94  above  the  average  uncorrected  for  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Small-pox  and  Scarlatina  were  both  epidemic.  The  deaths 
from  Small-pox  in  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  were  36,  in  the  hist  37 ;  from  Scar- 
latina 58  in  the  tirst  week,  85  in  the  last,  and  99  in  the  tenth.  Measles  was  fatal 
but  to  a  small  extent;  Typhus  showed  a  tendency  to  increase,  for  the  deaths  from 
this  disease,  including  what  is  sometimes  called  '•  common  continued  fever,"  and 
«'  fever,"  amounted  to  424  ;  while  the  average  is  352. 

In  the  country  districts  the  most  remarkable  increase  of  mortality  occurred  in 
Cornwall ;  in  the  Redruth  and  Penzance  districts  the  following  were  the  results  of 

registration  : Average  Annual  Deaths  Deaths  in  the 

in  5  Summer  Quarters.  last  Quarter. 

Redruth 218  419 

Penzance 216  475 

Measles  and  Hooping  Cough  prevailed  in  both  the  districts.  Small-pox  has  been 
epidemic  in  many  districts  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  great 
numbers,  whose  vaccination  had  been  neglected. 

The  return  includes  the  deaths  of  7iine  persons  who  were  suffocated  or  trampled 
to  death  at  Nottingham,  whilst  witnessing  a  public  execution.  At  Stockport  six 
persons  were  accidentally  killed  by  the  fallingof  a  wall  during  a  heavy  storm  of  rain. 

The  mean  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  GreewwicA.  was  58° '9,  or  2"^ 
lower  than  the  mean  temperature  of  Greenwich  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  mean  of  the  highest  temperature  of  day  was  66° '9,  the  mean  of  the  lowest 
temperature  of  night  51°-  4  ;  the  difference  15°-  5.  The  highest  temperature  attained 
in  the  sun  was  1 15°  in  the  week  ending  July  27th  ;  the  lowest  temperature  on  the 
grass  in  the  same  week  was  40°-5;  the  temperature  of  the  air  ranged  in  the  same 
week  from  85°'  1  to  53°-  7.  In  the  13  weeks  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  was 
40°«6  ;  of  the  grass  on  the  ground  3U°-0.  The  difference  between  the  dew  point 
and  air  temperature  was  5° '3.     The  fall  of  rain  was  5*38  inches. 

Dutricts  in  which  tin  Mortality  was  gkeateu  than  the  mean  mortality  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  in  the  same  district. -The  we^t,  north,  and  south  district  of  the 
Metropolis,  Portsea  Island,  St.  Albans,  Wycombe,  Bedford,  Colchester,  Plymouth, 
Redruth,  Penzance,  Stroud,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury.  Kidderminster,  liolverhampton, 
Birmingham,  Aston,  Coventry,  IMottingham,  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  Blackburn, 
C horl ton,  Bradford.  Mer/Zi^r-Tyf/^/. 

Districts  in  which  the  Mortality  was  less  than  the  average  Mortality  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  In  the  Sam"  f/w/rjc/s.— Central  districts  of  the  metropolis,  Norwich, 
Devizes,  Exeter,  Basford,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Great  Boughton,  Bury,  Prescot, 
Salford,  Ashton,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Poli- 
ty pool,  Wrexham. 

O      Tl 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Quarterly  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  Ub  of  the  Districts  of  England  (J^^^'^^^^/^^^^f;;;"; 
cipal  Towns)  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  m  the  S,x  Years  the  Aver  J  e 
Number  of  Deaths  in  the  Five  Summers,  1838-42,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  of  ISU,  ending  30th  September  -(continued  from  p.  li  2,; 


DISTRICTS. 


Popula- 
tion 
1841. 


Metropolis* 
West  Districts 
North  Districts. 
Central  Districts 
East  Dislricts  . 
South  Districts . 

Total     .     . 

South    Eastern 
Division. 

Maidstone    . 
Brighton 
Isle  of  Wight 
Portsea  Island 
Winchester  . 
Windsor  . 

South  Midland 
Division. 

St.  Albans   .  . 

Wv  combe     .  . 

Oxford    .      .  . 

Nortliampton  . 

Bedford  .      .  . 
Cambridge   • 

Eastern  Division. 

Colchester  .  . 
Ipswich  . 

Norwicli  .  .  . 

Yarmouth  .  . 

South  JFestr.rn 
Division. 
Devizes  . 
Dorchester   . 
Exeter     . 
St.  Thomas.     . 
Plymouth     . 
Redruth .      .     . 
Penzance 
Bath       .     .      . 


Western  Division. 

Bristol    .     .     . 
Clifton    .     .     . 
Stroud    .     .     . 
Cheltenham 
Herefoid      . 
Shrewsbury  .     . 
Worcester     .      . 
Kidderminster  . 
Dudlov   .      .      . 
Walsail   .     .     . 
Wolverhamiiton 
Wolstantou  . 
Birmingham 
Aston      . 
Coventry 


301,326 
366,303 
374,759 
393,247 
479.469 


1838-42 


Quartly.Averaget 


Of  Five    Of  Five 
Years.     Sumrs 


1,751 
2,112 
2,395 
2,640 
2,850 


1,915,104     11,749 


1,617 
1,966 
2,238 
2,567 
2,632 


11,020 


Deaths 
in  the 
Summer 
Quarter, 
ending 
Sept.  30 
1844. 


1,822 
2,293 
2,190 
2,547 
2,973 


11,825 


33,210 
46,742 
42,5t7 
53,036 
23,044 
20.502 


17,051 
34,150 
19,701 
28,103 
31 ,767 
24.453 


17,T90 
25,254 
61,846 
24,031 


22,130 
23,380 
31,333 
47,105 
36,527 
48,062 
50,100 
69,232 


64,298 
66,233 
38,920 
40,221 
33,646 
21,529 
27,130 
29,403 
86,028 
34,274 
80,722 
32,669 
138,187 
50,928 
31,02^ 


181 
251 
182 
297 
116 
97 


83 
187 
102 
168 
171 
144 


113 
150 
396 
118 


115 
107 
192 
214 
208 
249 
236 
423 


476 
362 
192 
221 
188 
137 
171 
149 
515 
202 
508 
203 
901 
279 
191 


161 
254 
170 
272 
117 
83 


74 
163 

96 
157 
146 
134 


106 
144 
363 
117 


99 
88 
190 
202 
201 
218 
216 
370 


429 
333 
154 
196 
165 
118 
162 
122 
450 
170 
437 
180 
876 
2,5 
176 


160 
233 
187 
345 
100 
99 


100 
ISO 
90 
162 
175 
133 


124 
135 
306 
115 


84 
99 
160 
208 
257 
419 
475 
361 


435 

350 
184 
191 
197 
169 
167 
167 
466 
168 
526 
169 
932 
317 
231 


DISTRICTS. 


Popula- 
tion 
1841. 


1838^2 


Deaths 
in  the 
Summer 

Quartly.Averaget!  Quart*^' 

!   endin" 


Of  Five    Of  Five  ^^/g^f'^' 
Years.      Sumrs.  ' 


North  Midland  Division. 


Leicester     . 

Lincoln. 

Nottingham 

Basford . 

Derby   . 

N'orth  TVestem  Division. 


50,932 
36,110 
53,080 
59,634 
35,015 


Stockport  .     . 

Macclesfield    . 

Great  Bough- 
ton  (including 
Chester)  .      . 

Liverpool    . 

West       Derby 
(adjoining 
Liverpool)    . 

Rlackburn 

Preston.     .     , 

Rochdale    . 

Bury 

Bolton  .     .     . 

Wigan  .     .     , 

Prescott 

Chorlton     .      , 

Manchester 

Sal  ford  .     .     , 

Ashton  . 

York  Division. 

Sheffiel.I  . 
Huddersfield    , 

Halifax.  .      , 

Bradford  . 
Leeds     . 

Hull      .  .      , 

York      .  . 


Northern  Division. 
Sunderland 
Gateshead 
Tynemoutli 
Newr.astle-ou-J 
Tyne ...  5 
Carlisle 
Cockermouth  . 
Kendal  .     .     . 

TVelsh  Division. 

Abergavenny  . 
I'onl-y-pool 
flierthyr  Tydvil 
Neivtown  . 
Wrexham  .  . 
Holywell  .  . 
Anglesey     . 


85,672 
56,018 

49,085 

223,054 

83,652 

75,091 
77, 1K9 
60,577 
77,496 
97,519 
66,032 
43,739 
93,736 

192,408 
70,228 

173,964 


85,076 
107,140 
109,175 
132,164 
168,667 
41.130 
47.779 


56,226 
38,747 
55,625 

71,850 

36,084 
35, '.76 
34,694 


50,834 
25,037 
52,804 
25,953 
39,542 
40,787 
38,105 


350 
184 
361 
310 
217 


585 
370 


1,875 

509 

465 
513 
396 
506 
668 
434 
260 
591 

1,597 
530 

1,196 


598 
514 
566 
794 
1,107 
289 
274 


369 
238 
315 

437 

213 
173 
184 


315 
147 
343 
129 
217 
204 
154 


4,663,808  I  29,049 


Total  exclu-1 
sive  of  the 
Metropolis  J  1 I 

Grand  Total  6,578,912  |  40,798 


312 
159 
366 
266 
196 


505 
307 


1.830 

498 

381 
424 
325 
405 
559 
357 
213 
508 

1,462 
501 

1,008 


530 

4t;o 
474 

728 

1,042 

234 

243 


353 
229 
296 

485 

162 
152 
162 


260 
123 
283 
114 
185 
162 
126 


26,063     26,959 
37,083  I  33.784 


•  The  deaths  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  years  1840-1-2  have  been  derived  from  the  «jekly  taWe».  "«  R«^"lf"* 
for  each  year  comprising  hi  weLks,  or  364  days.  The  last  quarter  tn  the  metropolis  ende.l  Sep  .  28,  1844.  The 
returns  from  other  places  are  for  the  years  ending  December  31,  and  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30. 

+  Wandsworth  District  is  included  in  the  return  for  the  Metropolis. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis,  showing  the  Numbei-  of  Deaths  from  all 
Causes,  registered  in  the  13  Weeks  ending  28th  Septeinber,  1844. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

I.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  En-  j 
demic,  and  Contagious)  \ 
Diseases j 

Sporadic  Diseases. 

II.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other 
Diseases  of  uncertain  or 
variable  Seat 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spi- 

nal Marrow,  Nerves,  and 
Senses    

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Lnngs  and 

of    the   other   Organs    of 

Respiration 

V.     Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  ^ 

Blood  Vessels 3 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  1 
Liver,  and  otiier  Organs  ; 

of  Digestion J 

VII.    Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &:c. 
VIII.    Childbirth,  Diseases  of  the  \ 

Uterus,  &c y 

IX.     Rheumatism,    Diseases   ofl 

the  Bones,  .Joints,  &c.    .  3 

X.     Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cel-  ) 

lular  Tissue,  &c 3 

XI.    Old  Age 

XII.     Violence,     Privation,    and") 
Intemperance ( 


Small  Pox  .  . 
Measles  .  .  . 
Scarlatina  .  . 
Hooping  Cough 

Crou[ 

Thrush  .... 
Diarrhoea  .  .  . 
Dysentery  •  . 
Cholera .... 
Influenza  .    .   . 

Ague 

Remittent  Fever 
Typhus  .... 
Erysipelas    .    . 
Syphilis     .   .    . 
Hydrophobia    . 
Inflammation  . 
Haemorrhage    . 
Dropsy  .... 
Abscess     .    .  . 
Mortification     . 
Purpura     .    .   .   , 
Scrofula     .   .   .   , 
Cancer  .... 
Tumor  .   .   ,   ,   . 
Gout  ... 
Atrophy     .   .   . 
Debility     ... 
Malformations. 
Sudden  Deaths    , 


11,131 
11,083 

2,357 


1,312 


1,968 


235 


1,085 


63 

90 

105 

124 

65 

84 

15 

12 

686 

648 

308 

293 

cog- 


11,825 
11,797 

3,243 


1,239 

1,929 

2,782 

326 

1,027 


130 

556 

404 

255 

476 

1,020 

275 

167 

80 

76 

111 

120 

331 

414 

59 

44 

54 

47 

12 

8 

3 

6 

6 

13 

3.52 

424 

55 

85 

9 

8 

79 

7 

37 

30 

377 

312 

41 

30 

55 

45 

/ 

30 

45 

Ul 

121 

23 

11 

10 

10 

124 

201 

258 

287 

13 

25 

150 

108 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


Cephalitis 

Hydrocephalus    .... 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions 

Tetanus 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Insanity 

Delirium  Tremens  .   .   . 

Disease  of  Brain,  &c.     . 

Laryngitis 

Quinsey 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Hydrothorax 

Asthma 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 
Disease  of  Lungs,  &c  .  . 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.     . 

Teething 

Gastritis 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Tabes  Mesenterica  .   .    . 

Worms 

Ascites 

Laceration  (of  Intestines,  &c.) 

Hernia , 

Colic  or  Ileus 

Intussusception  ..... 

Stricture 

Haematemesis 

Disease  of  Stomach,  &c.  , 
Disease  of  Pancreas   .    .   , 

Hepatitis , 

Jaundice 

Disease  of  Liver,  &c.     .   . 
Disease  of  Spleen    .... 

Nephritis 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Cystitis      

Stone      

Stricture 

Disease  of  Kidneys,  &;c.    , 

Ciiildbirth 

Paramenia 

Ovarium  Dropsy 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c.  .    . 

Arthritis 

Kheumatism 

Disease  of  Joints,  &c.    ,   . 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Disease  of  Skin,  &c.  .    .   . 

Old  Age 

Intemperance 

Privation 

Violent  Deaths 

Causes  not  specified  .   .   . 


2  B  2 
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Miscellaneous. 
REVENUE. 


365 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Quarters  and  Years  ended  lOfh  October,  1843  and  1844  ;  shou-iny  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. — (Continued from  p.  217 .) 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


Quarters  eudeil  lOtli  October. 


1843 


1844 


Customs — 

Consolidated  Duties 

Sugar  Duty  applicable  to  Consolidated  Fund  . 
Ditto  Ditto  to  Supjilies 


Total  Customs 
Excise    .      . 
Stamps  . 
Taxes     ... 
Property  Tax     . 
Post-Otfice 
Crown  Lands    . 
Miscellaneous  . 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue  . 
Imprest  and  other  Moneys 
Repayments  of  Advances  . 


Total  Income 

Amount  applied  to  Consolidated   Fund,    exclusivel 


of  Advances 

Ditto  applied  as  Advances 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Year 


£. 
4,276,151 

1,253,357 


£. 
4,518,573 

1,484,282 


5,529,508 

3,966,550 

1,650,366 

194,100 

2,047,904 

J60,000 

20,000 

17,744 


6,002,855 
3,960,890 
1,665,688 

201,439 
1,958,711 

200,000 
10,000 

220,961 


13,586,172 

34,305 

230,932 


14,220.544 

28,117 

123,692 


13,851,409 


14,372,353 


Total 


10,523,636 

140,000 

3,187,773 


13,851,409 


11,264,625 

184,225 
2,923,503 


14,372,353 


Years  ended  10th  October. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


1844 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps ■ 

Taxes     

Property  Tax 

Post-Office 

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

Imprest  and  other  Moneys 

Repayments  of  Advances 

Total  Income 

Amount  applied  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  exclusive ) 

of  Advances J 

Ditto  applied  as  Advances 

Ditto  as  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Year   . 

Total 


£. 

18,520,340 

11,786,044 

6,464,256 

4,207,792 

5,052,057 

590,000 

127,500 

1,6J4,361 


£. 
,243,505 
,959,942 
,533,385 
,-204,855 
,158,470 
672,000 
135,000 
696,357 


48,392,350 
225,489 
728,434 


49,603,514 
181,515 
956,593 


49,346,273 


50,741,622 


33.586,465 

472,879 
15,286,929 


49,346,273 


35,754,568 

893.002 
14,094,052 


50,741,622 
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Miscellaneous. 


[December, 


CORN. 

Averaffe  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  tcith  the  Rate 
of  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  during  each  Week  of  the  Third  Quarter 
o/'1844;  together  with  the  Average  Prices  for  the  whole  Quarter.— (Continued  from 
p.  27 8. J 


Duties  on  Wheat 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Date  of 
Certificates 

per  Quarter. 

Returns 

1 

of  preced- 

from 

reccivefi  at 

Aggregate| 

ing  Prices, 

From 

British 

the  Corn 

Weekly 

Average 

of  Six 

Weeks 

regulating 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weeklv 

Weekly 

regulating 

Foreign 

Posses- 

Office, 

1844. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average. 

Average 

Average. 

Duties  fi)V 
the  Week 

Coun- 
tries. 

sions 
out  of 
Europe. 

Duty. 

ensuing. 

Weeks  ended 

1844 

s.     d. 

S.     d. 

s.     d. 

».     d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

1.    </. 

s.   d. 

Jnly  6     . 

55    8 

55     8 

34    5 

22  11 

35    0 

33    2 

36    6 

July     11 

17    0 

4    0 

13     . 

54  10 

55    6 

34  10 

22    3 

34    2 

37    8 

37    3 

18 

17    0 

4    0 

20     . 

54    1 

55    3 

34    5 

21    5 

36    4 

37    7 

37    3 

25 

17    0 

4    0 

27    . 

52    9 

54    9 

34    2 

20  10 

33    9 

37    1 

37    4 

31 

18    0 

5    0 

Aug.  3     . 

51     0 

54    0 

34    0 

20    3 

37    6 

34    7 

36    5 

Aug.      7 

18    0 

5    0 

10     . 

48  10 

62  10 

34    6 

20     1 

35    9 

35    0 

34    2 

14 

18    0 

5    0 

17    . 

49     1 

51    9 

34    6 

20    0 

35  11 

35    7 

33    7 

21 

19    0 

5    0 

24     . 

50    4 

51    0 

33    3 

20    4 

36    8 

35  10 

34    0 

28 

19    0 

5    0 

31     . 

50  11 

50     6 

34  11 

20    7 

34    2 

37    0 

33  10 

Sept.     4 
11 

20    0 
20    0 

5    0 
5    0 

Sept.  7     . 

48    6 

49    9 

35    9 

20    5 

34    4 

38    1 

33  10 

18 

20    0 

5    0 

U     . 

45  11 

48  11 

35  11 

20     1 

35    9 

37    9 

34    6 

25 

20    0 

5    0 

21     . 

45    3 

48    4 

35    6 

20    5 

35    7 

37    3 

33     1 

28     . 

45    9 

47    9 

34    5 

20    5 

37    3 

36    8 

33    0  1  Oct.       1 

20    0 

5    0 

Average  of") 
theQuarter  J 

50    2 

•• 

34    7 

20    9 

35    6 

36    9 

34  11  ! 

•• 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat-Flour  Imported  in  each  of  the  Months 
ended  5th  July,  5th  August,  and  5th  September,  1844;  the  Quantities  upon  ichich 
Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consumption  during  the  same  Months;  and  the 
Quantities  remaining  in  Bond  at  the  close  of  them. — (Continued  from  p.  278.^ 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Mouth's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5th  July      .     . 
5th  Aug.    .     . 
5th  Sept.    .     . 

Qrs. 
221,762 
166,858 
125,671 

Qrs. 
3.032 
14,331 
7,270 

Qrs. 
224,794 
181,189 
132,941 

Qrs. 
77,946 
351,586 
137,341 

Qrs. 
3,032 
14,331 
6,772 

Qrs. 

80,978 
.36.>,917 
144,113 

Qrs.            Qrs. 
549.106         119 
351,430         119 
330,274         618 

Qrs. 

549,225 
351,549 
330,892 

WHEAT  FLOUB. 


Months  ended 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

In  Bond  at  the  Mouth's 
end. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

1844 
5th  July     .     . 
5th  Aug.    .     . 
5th  Sept.   .     . 

Cwt. 

3,768 
39,669 
73,921 

Cwt. 

25,661 
209,845 
142,207 

Cwt . 

29,429 
249,514 
216,128 

Cwt. 

675 
5,098 
13,379 

Cwt. 
27.119 
209,783 
138,520 

Cwt.    1       C»vt. 
27,794  1     189,457 
214.881  1     212,867 
151,899       263,063 

Cwt. 

2,648 
2,709 
6,895 

Cwt. 
192,105 
215,576 

269,958 

1844.] 
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CURRENCY. 

Quarterly   Average  of  the    Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  \3th  July,  10th  August,  and  10th  September, 
1844;  and  in  the  corresponding  Quarters  of  the  preceding  Year. — (Continued 
from  p.  279.^ 


Quarters 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

ended 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Total. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

1844. 
13th  .luly 
10th  August  . 
10th  September 

1843. 
15th  July  .     . 
12th  August   . 
9th  September 

£. 
21.246.000 
21,324,000 
See  Expl 

19,280.000 
19.358,000 
19,496,000 

£. 

13.977,000 

14,090,000 

anatory  Note 

10,724.000 
11.218,000 
11.727,000 

£. 
35,223,000 
35,414,000 
at  page  361. 

30,004,000 
30,576,000 
31,223.000 

£. 

22,471,000 
22,908.000 

21.462,000 
21,890,000 
22.394,000 

£. 

15,707,000 
15,579,000 

11,615,0.0 
11,820,000 
12.018,000 

£. 
38,238.000 
38.487,000 

33,077,000 
33,710,000 
34,412.000 

Average  Aggregate  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  which  have  been  in  Circula- 
lation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  several  Banks,  or  Classes  of 
Banks,  by  ivhich  issued  in  each  part  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  Average 
Amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the  four  weeks  ended 
the  20th  Jidy,  17th  August,  and  14th  September,  respectively — (Continued 
from  p.  279.^ 


Banks. 


Circulation  iluring  the  Four  Weeks  ended 


20th  Julv,  17th  Aug, 

1844. ■  1844. 


England — Bank  of  England  . 
Private  Banks. 
Joint- Stock  Banks. 
Scotland — Chartered  Private  &1 
Joint-Stock  Banks  j 
Ireland — Bank  of  Ireland.      . 
Private    and     Joint-) 
Stock  Banks   .      . ) 

Total      .      . 


Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England    15,485,000 


£. 

21,448,000 
4,624,179 
3,340,326 

2,903,322 

3,440,700 

1,974,284 


37,730,811 


21,980,000 
4,550,353 
3,204,460 

2,894,853 

3,378,125 

1,993,533 


38,001,324 


15,227,000 


14th  Sept. 
1844. 


£. 
See  p.  361 
4,338,509 
3,158,290 

2,940,456 

3,359,150 

2,052,262 


15,848,727 


See  p.  361 


Consolidated  Fund  Operations. — The  total  income  brought  to  this 
account  in  the  quarter  ended  10th  October,  1844,  was  12,904,541/.;  the 
total  charge  upon  it  was  8,308,906/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  4,595,635/. 
The  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  for  the  quarter  ended  5th  July,  1844,  and  paid  off  out  of 
the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  for  the  quarter  ended  10th  October, 
1844,  after  deducting  500,000/.  paid  off  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  was 
4,200,895/.  The  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  quarter  ended  10th 
October,  1844,  was  1,672,182/.;  and  the  probable  amount  of  Exchequer 
Bills  required  to  meet  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  quarter 
ended  October  10th,  1844,  was  2,528,263/. 
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[December,  1844. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

An  Anah/sis  of  the  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  gazetted  in 
each  Month  of  the  Quarter  ended  September  30,  1844  j  shoiving  the 
Counties  and  Branches  of  Industry  in  which  they  have  occurred. 
{Continued  from  p.  280.) 


^.■ 

1  ^ 

^ 

-= 

w 

a 

"S 

s 

COUNTIES. 

>i          CO 

3           5 

p. 

TRADES. 

3 

2 

a, 

^      <! 

tn 

•< 

tn 

Metropolis       .      . 

32   23 

17 

Agriculture  and  connected 

Trades, 

Bedford      .      .      . 

. 

, . 

Farmers 

1 

1 

Berks   .      . 

1 

Agricultural     Implement         1 
Makers  and  Wheelwrights.  J 

Bucks  .      . 

. 

. . 

** 

Cambridge 

. 

"l 

1 

Corn  Factors 

3 

2 

Cheshire    . 

3 

1 

Millers  and  Malsters    . 

1 

2 

2 

Cornwall   . 

. 

Hop  Merchants       .... 

.. 

.. 

Cumberland 

1 

'i 

Brewers  ..••*.• 

1 

Derby  . 

Horse  and  Cattle  Dealers,  and' 
Woolstaplers       .      .      ... 

2 

Devon  . 

!        2 

. .' 

Dorset        . 
Durham     . 

.       .. 

*ii 

Mining  and  connected  Trades. 

Essex    .      . 
Gloucester 

'.        5 

1 

1 

Mining  Firms 

Blasting  Works      .... 

.. 

•  • 

Hants  . 

'.        5 

2 

Manufactures. 

Hereford    . 

. 

.. 

Woollen  Manufactures 

2 

2 

4 

Hertford     . 

. 

, , 

, , 

Cotton              , ,             ... 

1 

Huntingdon 

. 

.. 

.. 

Linen              , , 

1 

.. 

Kent    .      . 

5 

Silk 

2 

Lancaster 

13     7 

ir 

Printers  and  Dyers 

, . 

Leicester  . 

■        li     1 

.. 

Lace  Manufacturers 

. . 

. . 

Lincoln 

.      ..{     1 

. .' 

Hosiery           , , 

Middlesex     (exclusivt 

1 
1 

Hardware        ,, 

'i 

'i 

of  the  Metropolis)    . 

"i 

Earthenware   ,, 

1 

Monmouth 

i' 

Glass                , , 

, , 

Norfolk      .      .      . 

!     i  '.. 

.J 

Paper               , , 

Northampton  . 
Northumberland   . 

1 
!    *3i  'e 

1 

i' 

Builders       ... 

3 

8 

3 

1 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures  . 

8     8 

Nottingham    .      . 
Oxford        .      .     . 
Rutland     .      .      . 
Salop    .... 
Somerset      (including 
Bristol)    .      .      . 

!      1 

1 

..i 
..1 

Commerce . 
Bankers  and  Merchants     . 
Shipowners,      Warehousemen,! 

7 

1 

3 

.  •  . . 

"i 

Brokers,     and      Wholesale  > 

6 

7 

6 

']      4 

3 

1 

Dealers  generally      .      .      .J 

Stafford      .     .      . 

1 

1 

1 

Retail  and  Handicraft  Trades. 

Suffolk      .     .      . 

1 

']■■ 

1 

1 

"i 

Bakers 

2 
2 

Surrey    (exclusive    o 
the  Metropolis)  . 

Butchers , 

2    -i 

Corn  and  Hay  Dealers       .      . 

, , 

Sussex       . 

1 

1 

Innkeepers  and  Victuallers 

9 

4 

3 

Warwick    .      . 

2 

3 

"i 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants     . 

3 

1 

2 

Westmoreland      . 

.      • . 

.. 

.  .  ! 

Dealers    in    Grocery,    Drugs,  1 
and  Spices J 

7 

5 

7 

Wilts   .... 

2    .. 

.. 

Worcester .      .     . 

1 

2 

,  . 

Makers    of,  and    Dealers   in,) 
Clothing J 

10 

6 

3 

York  (East  Riding) 

, , 

1 

1 

, ,     (North  Riding) 

. . 

1 

,  , 

Makers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Fur-) 
niture I 

2 

, ,     (West  Riding) 

6 

10 

8 

•  • 

Wales  .... 

1 

3 

Coach  Builders        .... 

, . 

, , 

^  . 

; 

Miscellaneous    ..... 

17 

24    12 

Total     .     . 

86    72 

60 



1 

Total     . 

•     • 

86 

72 

GO 
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